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HE razor Lincoln used was not unlike the man himself—in 
outward form, unassuming, and yet an instrument of 
exquisite balance—with a time-saving length of blade, a 
fresh, keen stropped edge for the work in hand and a 


wondrously even temper. 


One pictures Lincoln as full of affection for this honest blade despite the fact 
that his deep-furrowed face was not the easiest to shave. The only things that 
Lincoln’s razor really needed to lighten the patient morning task were the 
safety and convenience of the guarded, double-edged blade of the 
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more concretely useful, as well as more delightfully entertaining than 
the Victrola? 
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CHAPTER I. 


HERE was never a better fellow 
T in the world than Bobbie Kil- 
dare. Had he been poor, his 
generous heart would have ruined him 
over and over again. He was always 
He was the recipient 
of hundreds of begging letters. He 
paid a poor man handsomely to read 
these letters, and he chose his secretary 
from among the softest-hearted people 
he knew. Not for the world would he 
have had anything slip by. He was al- 
together a distressingly impracticable, 
very rich man, and a perfectly charm- 
ing man, surrounded by people who 
loved him for what he really was, and 
by a lot of others who squeezed him for 
all he 


| hose 


vas worth. 

people who knew Kildare 
wondered very much how so 
catch had escaped marriage. 


answer to 


splendid 
Kildare himself knew the 
this. The woman he loved—of course 
there was a woman he loved; that goes 
without saying—was the wife of an- 
other man. 

Kildare had an honest contempt for 
Constance Featherstone’s husband. 
Nevertheless, that contempt was not 
strong enough to make him less of a 
knight than he was, and thanks to his 
chivalry, as the years went on, he and 
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The Woman He 
Loved 
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the woman he loved had had only a 
series of honorable adventures of which 
neither of them had any reason to be 
ashamed. Yet Bobbie Kildare thought 
it rather humorous—and Constance 
Featherstone thought it rather humor- 
ous—that the only person who really 
profited by their good faith was a rene- 
gade, a drunken, miserable wretch. 
ing easy in the task 
that Kildare had set for himself. And 
it did not help matters in the least that 
Constance Featherstone never gave him 
any encouragement in it. She was a 
beautiful woman and a very tender 
woman, and there were times when he 
felt that she cleverly and cruelly 
taunted him with puritanism and with 
his simple, old-fashioned ideas regard- 
1 


ing marriage and the sacredness of 
g g 


bonds and vows. But down in her heart 
she respected him, an a 
around her the domestic wrecks with 


id as she saw 


which the matrimonial seas are encum- 
bered, and knew that her own craft 
promised to go safely through the 
storm, more than once she had been 
grateful to her friend, whose inflexible 
resolution was all that stood between 
her and shipwreck. 

Kildare did not, however, carry his 


quixotism to the point of avoiding Con- 
On the contrary, he took every 


stance. 
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opportunity to be with her and to see as 
much of her as possible. On _ his 
present visit to England, upon leaving 
his ship at Plymouth, he had found in 
his mail a bid from the Duke of Pen- 
rose for a week’s shooting in Blank- 
shire. A number of other guests had 
been mentioned, and Kildare had 
glanced through the list eagerly until 
he had come upon the name of the one 
woman in the world. He had at once 
telegraphed his acceptance. 

From Saturday to Saturday on this 
occasion, he successfully forgot the 
world and everything in it except one 
thing—that he was under the same roof 
with the woman he loved. He was able 
to forget that his great chum, the Duke 
of Penrose, was a wretchedly unhappy 
man whose wife had run away from 
him; he forgot the intrigues and all the 
scandals of the house party, and re- 
membered nothing at all but the heav- 
enly fact that, after a long separation, 
he could once again see Constance 
Featherstone every day. 

It was delightful to him to wake up 
in the morning and wonder where he 
would see her first, how she would look, 
what maddeningly pretty things she 
would wear. And he was never disap- 
pointed in her, for every time he saw 
her, she gave him a new sense of her 
untarnished beauty and her charm. 

She came upon him one morning in 
the game bent with the 
keeper over a pile of brown and ruddy 
feathers. She touched the pretty dan 
gling heads of the birds pitifully. 
Looking up at him, she said: 

I thought you were more 


room, as he 


“Bobbie! 
of a poet!” 

Kildare never shot again at Penrose. 

Kildare was slightly built, but he was 
strong. His eyes were clear-sighted, 
and he looked out happily and naively 
on a world that he believed to be on the 
whole decent. His hair, only slightly 
gray, curled thickly on his shapely head. 
He had gained experience, but he had 


kept his youth. Constance Featherstone — 
said that it was his good and generous 
heart that kept him young. He gave 
one the impression of being a man who 
had started out early in life to take a 
long and agreeable journey. He seemed 
to have found the road easy, the tay- 
erns all agreeable, and the scenery quite 
what the guide books promised it should 
be. As he paused to look back—for 
Kildare had turned forty—he saw be- 
hind him only pleasant valleys. And 
the last of the journey promised to be 
as well worth while taking as had been 
the road already traveled. 


CHAPTER II. 


Penrose so strongly insisted that Kil- 
dare stop on after the house party 
dissolved that he could not very well re- 
fuse to do so. During the week that 
followed, he listened, hour after hour, 
to the story of the Penrose scandal—to 
the history of the poor duke’s miserable 
marriage experiences. 

The friendship between the two men 
dated back ten years. Kildare had first 
known the Englishman at Newport, 
where, then not a young man, he had 
come obviously and frankly in search 
of an American wife. The search had 
been unusual in that it had not been for 
money, but, as Penrose had put it, for 
“type and race.” His mother had been 
an American. He had adored her, and 
had wanted an American mother for his 
oman _herself—and 


children. The 


how Kildare saw it, as he followed the 


deserted husband’s narrative !—had 
been a secondary thing. 

Kildare recalled easily the summary 
and conventional courtship and the vul- 
gar brilliance of the wedding. He had 
been one of Penrose’s ushers, and his 
small part in the affair had left him 
with the distressing idea that he had 
assisted at a sacrifice. His cordial lik- 
ing for the Englishman, however, had 
led him to predict a not unhappy future 
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for the duchess, and this liking for 
Penrose had not diminished with the 


years. 
" It would be going too far to say that 
Penrose poured out his heart to Kil- 
dare. Englishmen do not indulge in 
such means of refreshment. Little by 
little, rather, in short, curt phrases—a 
cynical word here, followed only after 
some moments’ silence by a mocking 
phrase, while the smoky wreaths of 
the two men’s cigars veiled the con- 
fidences—half restrained, half helped 
along by his companion, the duke slowly 
told the story of ten years of married 
life, drawing away the curtain, in this 
intimacy, from the history of the sep- 
aration which at the moment formed 
the subject of general public comment. 
Kildare did not quite know when the 
last wretched fact had been disclosed, 
but he was relieved when the duke 
finally announced: 

“There, old chap, you have the whole 
story. It’s this cursed tradition of 
marriage, and you’re a lucky fellow to 
be free. I’ve never spoken to any one 
before. You know it. But you were 
in, as it were, at the start, and what 
do you think of the finish?” 

Kildare reserved his opinion. 

He had always thought the beautiful 
Duchess of Penrose an ideal chatelaine 
for the stately loveliness of the old 
castle. He had said so to Penrose when 
the duke had come to the States, and 
Penrose had responded: 

“She’s a fine woman and will bear 
me beautiful children.’ 

She had borne him two. 
passing through the house, had seen the 
low gates at the doors of two sunny 
rooms, the toys spread as they had been 
left by little hands. His own were the 
only apartments in that wing of the 
castle, and the silence at the end of the 
hall never broken. When Pen- 
rose had come to this part of his narra- 
tive, he had paused so long that his 
companion had naturally taken the eve- 


Kildare, in 


was 


He Loved 


ning to be at its end. Then the duke 
had thrown his cigar away and, lifting 
from the table near him a leather case, 
had opened it and handed over to Kil- 
dare the photograph of two little bare- 
legged boys in sailor clothes. They 
stood hand in hand, a pretty pair. 
Looking at it and gently turning it over 
on the other side, Kildare had read: 

“Frederick Cecil John Edward, Mar- 
quis of Worthington, three years old. 
Guy Perceval, Lord Feversham, aged 
two years.” 

So few years and so many titles and 
so many names! 

“So young?” the American had said 
softly. “They look older, Penrose. I 
should have thought them older. Such 
manly little chaps!” 

Penrose’s voice had had a dull sound 
he had taken the case from his 
friend’s hand. 

“They are Penroses, I think, neck 
and crop. Scarlet fever—in three days, 
Kildare—both in three days!” 

And that had been all. 

Kildare had left the duke and gone 
upstairs. On the other side of his 
cheerful rooms, the empty nurseries, in 
the ghostly moonlight, held their doors 
wide open, as if to welcome at the low 
gates those bright heads if they should 


as 


come. 

Kildare mixed himself a whisky and 
soda and, after a turn or two in his 
dressing room, brought out practically: 
ridiculous—sheer nonsense! 
There should be children The 
woman was selfish and puritanical, and 
the man is no lover—that’s what’s the 
matter! Yet Penrose certainly loves 
her in his big, cold way.” 

And how any woman with a mind 
and common sense could help loving 
Penrose, castle and countryside, as well 
as Cecil, tenth of the line, the 
American visitor failed to see. 

And the other man, not unnaturally, 
once their good nights had been ex- 


“its 


here. 


duke 
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changed and Kildare’s door fastened 
after him, thought of his companion, 
whose character and personality, in 
their very difference from his own, 
charmed him. 

“He’s got no nasty corners,” he re- 
flected, “not one. One doesn’t run up 
against any jabs or stings, and there’s 
something so deucedly strong in his 
quiet manner. You've got a feeling 
about him that he’s right, and somehow 
you're not jarred by his being so, he’s 
so nice about it. He’s the right sort. 

“I’ve never known before why Kil- 
dare has never married,” his reverie ran 
on. 

His recent house party—the women 
of it—passed before his mental mirror. 
There were several images of an Amer- 
ican lady whose frocks and hats, whose 
wit and grace, whose dark beauty, had 
made her passing through Penrose 
brilliant and memorable. Possibly the 
remembrance of this Mrs. Feather- 
stone at dinner the last night of her stay 
was what most persistently lingered in 
the duke’s mind. She had sat at his 


left in a gown he recalled as becoming, 
and her jewels had shone like fire on 


her bosom. He had particularly re- 
marked them in thinking of the idle 
jewels of his own house, left behind by 
the flight of the duchess. Constance 
Featherstone had been more brilliant 
than her ornaments, and Penrose had 
thoroughly enjoyed his guest. He had 
asked this woman especially because she 
charmed him; without forming the rea 
son, he had had a latent hope that she 
might do more than charm. He had 
wanted to forget, to be released from 
the haunting memory that stung and 
never soothed. But from his first téte- 
a-téte with Mrs. Featherstone, he had 
seen that there was nothing there for 
him. 

Kildare had said that Penrose was 
not a lover. Reserved as far as all feel- 
ing was concerned, he had made no ad- 
vances to the beautiful American, but 


had contented himself with watching : 
her. She could not be in love with her 
brutish husband, who, out of the week 
spent at Penrose, had been visible only 
two days. Then Kildare had come, 
Pictures of the two talking in the long 
twilights, riding together, walking on 
the terrace side by side, came vividly to 
Penrose’s recollection. 

“That,” he decided, “is a real flesh- 
and-blood woman, the kind of woman 
I should have married. Kildare is a 
lucky devil.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“A chap,” Penrose said to Bobbie in 
a mild, unpretentious mood of philoso- 
phy, “is of course a husband; more 
naturally than people give him credit 
for, he’s a father; but first of all—and 
that’s what so few women take into 
consideration—he’s a man.” 

The duke had fallen into the habit 
of breaking through the silences when 
each man, following his own thoughts, 
would forget the other. And remarks 
such as these, his companion knew, re- 
ferred to the long talks whose more 
intense personalities had ceased. 

To-day Penrose brought out his little 
paragraph as, between the hedges of a 
lowland lane, the two rode at a walk 
after a long, hard canter from Pen- 
haven, fifteen miles behind them on the 
hill. On either side, the top of the 
thorn was veiled with rime. From his 
seat on his horse, Kildare could look 
down into the dark, tangled interstices 
of the thicket and its delicious browns 
and greens. Into the thorns here and 
there dried leaves had fallen, and from 
the hedge, as well as from the country, 
clouded and gray with mist, came a 
sharpened sweetness, a blended smell of 
fields over which early winter had 
passed, a smell of woods over which the 
fires cast smoky veils. 

“Yes,” Kildare returned to his 
friend’s remark, “as far as any point of 
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interest goes, we may grant that we 
began as men. I mean to say that mon- 
keys aren’t useful in one’s deductions 
for emotional hypotheses, at any rate! 
I'll grant you, for our use, then, that 
we were men to begin with.” 

“Aren’t we just as much so to-day, 
for all our civilization?’ demanded his 
host. 

“Well, we don’t knock on the head 
a woman whose physique has pleased 
us to carry her off while she’s uncon- 


” 


“It might in some cases be a good 
thing if we did,” Penrose growled. 

Kildare ran his hand along the silky 
neck of his horse, from whose nostrils 
smoke came in little puffs. 

“Oh, we’re not, you know, so awfully 
far away from our instincts in any- 


There isn’t any cast- 
That depends 


thing, old man! 
iron rule about feelings. 
on the individual.” 

“Oh, you’ve never married”—Pen- 
rose tried frankly to irritate him—‘and 
you can’t, you know——” 

The sweet temper of the other ac- 
cepted the duke’s scorn: 

“I’m not married, or very theoretical 
about it, either. One can only, after 
all, have his own point of view.” 

“We're not, I expect, fair to the 
women,” the duke generously acknowl- 
edged. ‘‘We look for so much in them. 
We expect them to be so much.” 

‘A wife,” Kildare completed for him, 
“a mother, a friend——” 

Penrose finished it up for them and 
other men: “And a mistress.” 

But here Kildare took him up for the 
first time, with a note of challenge in 
his voice. 

“And what, my dear man, did you 
intend that the duchess should take you 
for, given that any woman could or 
does contain all the qualities you so tem- 
perately ask?” 

Penrose smiled at the first curtness 
he had ever heard in his friend’s voice. 


“Oh, you know we men*don’t fuss or 
bother about ourselves.” 

“You married her at eighteen,” Kil- 
dare said. “You made her a duchess. 
You had already lived a life, and she 
was a child beside you in experience. 
You required motherhood of her, and 
in return——” 

“Well?” Penrose turned about in 
his saddle and faced his earnest friend. 
“What, then, in your opinion, might I 
have been ?” 

“You might have been from the start” 
—Kildare said it shortly—‘‘a lover. 
It’s not a bad role. We Anglo-Saxons 
have no sentimental education. Our 
puritanism makes us half the time timid 
at courtship and love.” 

They rode on a little with slackened 
rein. Penrose’s eyeglass cord was al- 
most motionless as he stared out be- 
tween his horse’s ears down the lane. - 

“Perhaps, after all’—he fetched it 
out slowly—‘“there’s something in what 
you say.” 

Whether or not there was any truth 
in Kildare’s commonplace remark, it 
lingered in his host’s mind all day. It 
gave him for the first time a link to 
follow, an idea, and the duke, entirely 
unused to analysis, accustomed to act, 
if not on impulse, certainly according 
to his will and pleasure without con- 
cession, harked back into the past in a 
groping, touching fashion, like an awk- 
a lost treasure, 
years not 
And it took 
him all the afternoon and a good part 
of the evening to reach the place where 
he thought he had originally lost his joy. 
Unlike the happier boy, he could not 
seize his bliss, once recovered, and stow 
it away; it was only in remembrance 
that he found it, and with a tightening 
heart as he realized once more the form 
and quality of his lost happiness, there 
he must leave it and see it fade again 


ward boy looking for 
thing for 


over 


turning 


brought to the light of day. 


into the past. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The following evening, Kildare sat 
in his dressing room reading “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 

When Penrose came in, Kildare 
looked up and quoted aloud: “ ‘When 
lovely woman stoops to folly and finds 
to late that men betray sised 

“Oh, they console themselves, 
quickly,” Penrose finished. ‘Don’t 
fancy anything else, my dear fellow. 
They console themselves.” 

“They may pretend to do so.” 

“They succeed.” 

Penrose took the little book from his 
friend’s hand and shut it firmly, as if 
afraid the rest of the verse might slip 
out and refute him. 

“Kildare, she consoles herself. 
is perfectly happy.” 

“Why are you so sure?” 

“Oh, I hear of her in Paris.” The 
duke’s features contracted. ~ “She’s 
contriving to pass her time—to pass her 
time.” 

Kildare leaned over 
friend—Penrose sat opposite him 
put his hand on the duke’s knee. 

“You must certainly go to her.” 

The other shook his head. 

“Not if I never see her again.” 

“Why not?” 

“I went to her once. I may say 
twice,” he said slowly, “since we sepa- 
rated.” And as he stopped speaking, 
Kildare could only imagine what the 
results had been. 

“She has, I grant you, a lot to for- 


She 


toward his 


and 


give,’ Penrose went on after a moment, 
“but she quite well knows all the blame 


I acknowledge—quite well. I don’t be- 
lieve I’m any worse than the run of 
mankind, and whether I am or not, I’ve 
made all the amends I can, and I have 
nothing more to say.” 

His eyeglass had dropped; his face 
looked worn. His silence lasted for so 
long that Kildare finally asked: 

“What, if I may be so bold as to ques- 


tion you, do you mean, old chap, to 7 

do?” ’ 
Penrose had it all laid out for him- 

self—his ready answer showed it. 

“You say I’m not a lover,” he re- 
minded his friend. “No doubt you're 
right. But I’m an affectionate chap, 
At any rate, I can’t bear this’—he 
looked about hopelessly—‘this infer- 
nal solitude. Even when a good com- 
rade like yourself is in it, the house 
seems to speak to me from the empty 
rooms in this wing.” Kildare knew he 
was thinking of the nurseries with the 
low latches and little gates. “I can’t 
stand it. When I get out of England 
and abroad, the place fetches me back 
again like a magnet. I’m a home-keep- 
ing sort of man, and I want my home,” 

His friend gently urged in the si- 
lence: “Well?” 

“T shall wait,” the duke went on. “I 
shall hold on, keep along a bit, and then 
—I shall go to the other woman.” As 
he raised his eyes to his companion, he 
fixed his glass firmly and felt that he 
challenged in every way Kildare’s dis- 
approval. “The duchess—it goes with- 
out saying—will get her divorce. Why 
she hasn’t already done so I can't 
imagine.” 

As Penrose appeared inclined to 
leave the subject there, Kildare pressed 
him further: 

“And then?” 

“T fancy I 
woman.” 

Kildare started 
the idea was so foreign to him that he 
himself 


shall the other 


marry 
The complexion of 
could not for a moment let 
think that he understood it. 

“You will,’ he said, “marry one 
woman while you distinctly love an- 
other ?” 

The duke nodded; then said: 

“Love? Well, I begin to believe I 
don’t know anything about it! It 
should, of course, suppose some sort of 
return. If, as you say, I Jove a woman, 
I’m not made of the stuff that can go 
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along loving without anything on her 
side.” 

The clock at the bedside on the little 
stand chimed the hour. It was two\ 
o'clock. The Duke of Penrose rose. 

“You must think me a colossal ass, 
my dear friend, but if it hadn’t been for 
your awfully good companionship and 
your kindness, I dare say that by now I 
should have already made some sort of 
fatal blunder.” 

At the door, Kildare put his hand on 
his friend’s arm, and, as if nothing in 
the conversation apart from the duchess 
had had any real significance, he said 
simply : 

“You are, then, in sum, simply wait- 
ing?” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed the other, rather 
blankly. And Kildare knew that he 
had been told only half the thought in 
his friend’s mind. “She may get a 
divorce at any time, you know, quite 
easily, without my taking any further 
steps.” 

“Oh, I see perfectly,” Kildare ac- 
cepted, and as the door closed after his 
host, he said almost aloud: ‘‘He thinks, 
then, there’s half a chance that the 
duchess will return.” 

And, wondering very much how far 
a woman is willing to sacrifice herself 
for a man, granted that she loves him, 
he relit his cigar and opened his book 
again. 

CHAPTER V. 

The next day Kildare, no longer able 
the beckoning country, went 
out, as it were, to it, as if he 
“Here I am. What will you do with 
me?” If Blankshire could for a while 
make him forget the problems he had 
been housed with, brush him up a bit, 
he thought it would be a good thing. 
Therefore, when his horse came up to 
the door, he threw himself on the ani- 
mal in a nervous haste to be gone, set- 
ting off in the direction of Penhaven. 

Penrose had run up to London for a 


to resist 


said: 


day or two, and Kildare, at the duke’s 
something more than invitation—almost 
appeal—was to stay on indefinitely. It 
must be confessed that he rather self- 
ishly looked forward to the course of 
an untroubled afternoon and to an eve- 
ning among the books whose files had 
tempted him for days. 

But the pity of all he had sympatheti- 
cally been closeted with was great in his 
mind. Whereas his native delicacy and 
slow judgment had led him to keep si- 
lent until now toward his host, it was 
in nowise because he had not quite 
made up his mind that he would not 
spare Penrose at all when the moment, 
if it ever came, should present itself for 
him to speak. He did not, however, 
think well of those sudden moral at- 
tacks which, unless dealt to a delinquent 
quite ready to receive them, return as a 
rule in a sinister manner upon the un- 
fortunate giver. Nor did he in the 
smallest degree count himself prepared 
to lay down the law to any one. Not 
unless the duke should put to him tell- 
ing questions which his frankness 
would not hesitate to answer would he 
give any opinion. His thoughts, now 
set free from Penrose himself by the 
man’s absence, turned to the woman— 
the handicap of her superficial worldly 
education, her youth, and, above all, 
the tendency toward individualism that 
America fosters in its young women; 
the habitual considering of herself as 
an important person on whom the eyes 
of y fixed, the 
result of her great wealth and her great 
beauty; the sudden entrée into a diffi- 
cult life; the new country, the new 
characteristics of another race, and, 
above all, her English husband. What 
qualities the character of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Penrose, possessed, which 
had developed in maturity and beauty, 
he did not of course know, but that her 
worldly history had been a repetition of 
a dozen other worldly histories, culmin- 
ating at length in a separation from her 


society were admiringly 
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husband, was to him, as to every one, 
an ordinary and uninteresting fact. 
The one circumstance about the affair 
that, as far as his opinion went, was in- 
teresting was that Penrose was in love 
with his wife. 

As he rode along, he thought of the 
duchess in Paris, surrounded by a tr<in 
of ardent admirers. She had them al- 
ways, everywhere. She was disillu- 
sioned, of course, probably angry, 
piqued, and, unfortunately, she had 
been betrayed; and he shrugged with a 
gentle desperation as he made a mental 
picture of the last scene—the inevitable 
divorce, the wrecking of another house- 
hold, unless—unless one of them loved 
enough to save the situation. 

His thoughts came to a standstill as 
his horse stopped short before a gate. 
His riding had fetched him up before 
it. The mare stretched out her long 
neck, sniffing the latch, and put her 
head over the wicket, and the rider saw 
that they had come across fields and 
were at the entrance of a deserted 
property. The gate gave access to a 
forest road where the thick underbrush 
was untidy and piles of leaves lay as 
they had fallen. He could see no far- 
ther in and, thinking to come at the end 
upon a forsaken garden, the precincts 
of an untenanted country house, he 
leaned down and tried the gate, which 
fairly swung in to his hand, and the 
mare passed through. There was a deli- 
cious intimacy about the woods which 
the sense of coming alone and unex- 
pectedly upon the old and forsaken 
gives the traveler. He is a discoverer 
of secrets, a legitimate spy upon stories 
which he flatters himself that he is the 
first to read. 

A bit back in the bare brown woods 
he saw the flash of a marble pillar; it 
shone white and clear in the setting of 
russet and against the boles of the trees. 
A little farther away gleamed another 
figure on its base of fluted marble, and 
still farther along, leaf overlaid and 
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thus effaced, he could discern the cons 
tour of a sunken garden. Coming sud. | 
denly upon a gravel path from which 
he thought the leaves had been blown 
away, he dismounted and, with the 
bridle over his arm, walked toward the 
path’s end, pleasantly interested. And 
now, as he thought it should by this 
do, the house struck on him through 
an archway contrived by the training of 
old trees over a circle of stone. It was 
an old Elizabethan manse, long and low, 
its brick a soft rose color in places, and 
the color of a faded leaf in others 
where the dampness had soaked in and, 
through countless midsummer suns, 
been burned out again. Before the win- 
dows flashed the red of bright curtains, 
The house was distinctly and, he 
thought, happily occupied. He stopped 
where he stood by the arch, a little con- 
fused and a little balked in his romantic 
treat, and not the less feeling himself 
an intruder. But before he could turn 
his horse and unobtrusively lead her 
back the way they had come, the 
house’s occupant—no doubt she who 
gave it the air of being so happily ten- 
anted—had come out with a garden hat 
on her head and a pair of garden shears 
in her hands, and, with the precision of 
intention, turned sharply toward the 
arched forest walk and in this way 
squarely upon Kildare. 

The surprise to him was without 
doubt the greater, for she knew him at 
once, and he for a second did not recog- 
nize her. His first thought, when he did, 
was: 

“How awfully she’s gone off! 

used to think her beautiful!” 

Then he exclaimed: 

“For goodness’ sake, what are you 
doing here?” 

As for Eleanor, Duchess of Penrose, 
her first impulse was to freeze out poor 
Kildare, but he looked so innocent 
and seemed so unwillingly to have sur- 
prised her that she could not help but 
smile upon him. 


Why, 





.“Well, Bobbie Kildare!” she ex- 
claimed. “Since you’re here, you might 
‘as well come in and have a cup of tea.” 
She continued with a little laugh, “And 
as for your surprise at my being here, 
who in the world has a better right? 
You'll admit that, won’t you?” 

“Oh, I’ll admit anything,” Kildare 
“if only you'll admit us.” He 


returned, 
“You see, 


patted his horse’s head. 
there are two of us.” 

Eleanor put her hand on the horse’s 
nose. 

“This mare is a dear!” she exclaimed. 
“Isn't she? A perfect dear! So it’s you 
who are riding her, is it? I’ve ridden 
her often enough, and she stands well. 
You can tie her. There’s nothing she 
can spoil. That’s the charm of these 


tumble-down old places.” 

As Kildare followed after the trailing 
dress just touching the gravel with a 
rustling sound, he had the feeling of be- 
ing suddenly, willy-nilly, taken and put 
a storybook. He 


into the heart of 
smiled. 

“Well, I’ve done the first chapter, 
and now I’ve got to go on in the book, 
I suppose, whether I want to be here 
or not, to the end.” 

“I thought I was making a voyage of 
discovery,” he told Eleanor as they sat 
in the low room before a fire. “I 
fancied I was the only person within 
milés. I suppose no one has a right 
to be so bold, but I really didn’t dream 
the place was lived in, of course, 
know 

“Drink 
your toast, 
if you've come to see me as 
senger.”’ 

“And if I have?” 

It was delicious tea. The liquid in 
the blue-and-white cups was as pale as 
saffron, and the toast was a feather. 

“At five o’clock there’s nothing like 
it in the world,” he breathed. “I didn’t 
this to-day. I had recklessly 


as you, 


your tea, Bobbie, and eat 
before I make you tell me 


a mes- 


he dT e f< ir 


eis eet 


‘The Re tio 


tava” 


thrown five o’clock over, for I’m alone 
at the castle.” 

He drank his tea, finishing it with a 
sigh. Then he said: 

“I can actually venture to ask you 
for another cup, for I’m nobody’s mes- 
senger or envoy, my dear, nobody’s. 
I’m just an indiscreet, humdrum in- 
dividual who has been charmingly re- 
warded for an intrusion. You saw my 
surprise, didn’t you? And I’m not very 
clever at putting on things.” 

The duchess slowly made him a sec- 
ond cup of tea. 

“You don’t know that I’ve been 
thinking about you all day, my dear 
girl,” he said, “and I can frankly say 
that I’ve been making a very different 
picture of you indeed.” 

Eleanor paid no attention to this re- 
mark. 

“It’s nice to see you in England,” she 
said, “although I always think of Amer- 
ican men as being in the States. They 
don’t fit well in the English atmos- 
phere—do you think they do? I hate 
to hear their r’s and a’s rattling about 
in this soft language. You think I’m 
an Anglomaniac, don’t you, Bobbie? 
You think it’s horrid of me to say these 
things, but of course I don’t mean you, 
you dear Bostonian. Just now, as you 
stood by the gate with the mare’s nose 
over your shoulder, you fitted in beau- 
tifully with everything.” 

Bobbie interrupted her with: 

“You don’t mind my being in Eng- 
land ?” 

And she laughed and said: 

“No, not if you’re good.” 

“Thank you,” said Kildare. “I don’t 
mind being here myself, and I have no 
promises to make.” 

His hostess left her seat behind the 
table and, taking a chair by the fireside 
where Kildare was sitting, undid the 
ribbons of her garden hat and let the 
basketlike object fall to the floor. 

“You must promise me, first of all, 
that you'll not say you’ve seen me, 
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Otherwise, I shall leave here to-mor- 
row, and nobody shall ever know where 
I am again.” 

However her command might con- 
flict with what was in his mind, he was 
obliged to give her his word. He had 
no right not to do so. 

“And nothing,” she said, “must make 
you break this promise, Bobbie. I know 
how good you are, and how you do all 
sorts of quixotic, funny things, but in 
this case please—please a 

“Mind my own business.” He 
nodded. “I will, duchess, I will.” 

She looked at him steadily a moment 
and seemed satisfied, for the tensity of 
her manner relaxed, and in her pretty, 
soft drawl she asked him, with a less 
perfunctory interest than her words im- 
plied: 

“You are at Penrose?” 

“Yes, since the twenty-fifth.” 

“And you're staying on?” 

“T seem to be more or less of a fixture 
—until the holidays, I expect.” 

“Lucky you!” she breathed, and at 
his expression of candid surprise, she 
half laughed. ‘“Oh, I mean as far as 
the castle goes! Isn’t it really too de- 
lightful °” 

He was able to say honestly: 

“Quite the most beautiful house I’ve 
ever seen.” - 

“Ves, I think so, too.” She nodded. 
“It’s not so important as many others, 
but it’s more like a 
home.” 

Kildare sat back in his and 
tried to make her forget him. Between 
the fire and the shadow he wanted to 
watch her face, from which he now saw 
that the beauty he remembered had not 
faded, but been transformed. She was 
lovely in another way; the brilliant, 
blooming girl, fully blown at eighteen, 
with the dazzling charm of health, no 
longer existed tn the Duchess of Pen- 
rose. She had refined very much in 
deed. The aggressive air of the Amer- 


perfect—more 


chair 


ican princess had been replaced by the” 
colder, more serene hauteur of the Eng- ~ 
lish duchess. She was evidently a very 
proud woman—the arch of her brows 
said so, and the line of her lips. All her 
lines were sharper and finer. Her color 
—and he could not, as he studied her, 
quite regret it—her color was quite 
gone. Her pallor made her more del- 
icate, and her eyes—it was in them that 
Kildare thought he saw the greatest 
change of all; as they were now fixed 
upon him, there was something mel- 
ancholy in their profound and deeply 
circled gray. 

“What rdoms will they have given 
you?” she asked after a moment. Then, 
“Wait!” she commanded. “I know. 
The south wing, the Henry IV rooms, 
that look into the gardens. I always 
gave those to the men. There’s some- 
thing extremely homelike about them, 
don’t you think so? And have you ever 
seen anything like those winter roses 
in that court? Did any bloom this 
year? ‘The trellis runs up along the 
terrace balustrade. Or possibly you 
don’t care for flowers. Of course you 
wouldn’t as a girl does.” 

A girl—with that face and _ those 
eyes? Why, she must have been talk- 
ing back ten years! Kildare drew a 
breath. 

“I know the roses you mean, It 
would be difficult to forget them. Your 
gardener takes such pride in them. For 
some reason, they are never gathered; 
they fall as they hang.” 

She was looking at him with an in- 
tensity almost painful, but she said 
nothing further, and after a moment 
Kildare replied to another question: 

“As it chances, I don’t occupy the 
Henry IV rooms. I have mine on the 
other side of the castle, quite. Don't 
they call them the west rooms?” 

She caught her breath a little, but 
she was in splendid training, with all 
her years of English life behind her. 
Her face, nevertheless, showed how 
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well she knew those rooms, without the 
' added note in her voice as she said: 

“Oh, those west rooms—you have 
those!” 

And in the quiet that fell as her eyes 
sought the fire, he quite knew how her 
thoughts traveled down the hall to the 
open nursery doors, with their waiting 
gates. Whatever were her reasons for 
being here, Kildare saw that he had 
surprised her in a moment of sadness, 
and that his visit, in spite of his indis- 
cretion, was not wholly unwelcome. 
But coming in this sudden way upon 
some one connected with her own life, 
she had been completely taken un- 
Her lapse into something like 
Even 


awares. 
sentiment was short, however. 
as he looked at her, she hardened. 

“You have naturally not asked me 
Bobbie,” she said, coldly 
enough now, “and, more naturally still, 
I have no explanations to give. By to- 
morrow I may he gone. I may live here 
for the rest of my life. I never leave 
my garden. I’m quite unknown to the 
people about. If any one in Penrose 
learns that I’m here, I shall leave at 
once. You will not come again. It’s 
discourteous to say so, to ask it.” 

He rose from his chair. 

“Oh, but it’s quite, quite dark! How- 
ever will you manage?” 

“Oh, we'll pick our way back well 
enough,” he assured her. “The dis- 
tance to the road is nothing, and from 
here on it runs straight to the castle.” 

The duchess followed him slowly to 
the door, and there she asked abruptly: 

“Is Penrose to be down all winter? 
I didn’t know it. I thought he was out 
of England, or I should not have come 
here at all.” 

“Oh,” Kildare answered, “he’s too 
restless to be long anywhere. I expect 
he'll pack up and be off before we know 
it. He’s away just now, at any rate, 
and I’m kicking my heels up there quite 
I’m not to return—ever?” He 
, ventured: “You may so fully trust me 


anything, 


alone. 


| 


that”—he saw that she hesitated and 
pursued—“I shall ride up to the little 
gate again, and if it is unlatche ws 

“Oh, don’t count on it,” she advised 
him. “Don’t. It’s contrary to all my 
plans.” 

Somebody in the shape of a lad had 
unfastened the mare and now preceded 
Kildare on foot with a lantern, by 
whose flicker, with much delicate cau- 
tion and pretended shyness, Banshee 
picked her way to the road, through the 
woods which Kildare an hour before 
had fancied led into a deserted garden. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“You see,” Bobbie put it right out 
to her, “I don’t think it’s fair to Pen- 
rose. I mean I feel it isn’t. You see, 
I really know more than Penrose does 
about Penrose’s own business. It’s all 
his secret, and yet I know it and he 
doesn’t.” 

Eleanor pinned him down. 

“You mean, Bobbie, that you’re go- 
ing to give me away to Penrose because 
of your funny sense of honor. That’s 
an amusing idea—to betray a person in 
order to salve your own conscience!” 

Robbie Kildare had come again to the 
Spires, the old house which the 
Duchess of Penrose had chosen as her 
retreat. He had made the pilgrimage 
up to the gates over and over again, 
and one day the latch had given way 
and he had found Eleanor, if not ex- 
actly waiting for him, there. During 
their delightful little talks—and they 
had been delightful little talks—neither 
of them had ever mentioned the Duke 
of Penrose, and if Eleanor had any 
curiosity concerning her lord and mas- 
ter, she did not show it to Kildare. 

Kildare replied: 

“No, I don’t mean to tell tales to Pen- 
rose—that is, not any more than I can 
help. This very little rendezvous is 
false, my dear girl. Of course every- 
thing you tell me is safe between us, 
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but old Pen comes back in a day or two, 
and I can’t be a hound and keep silent 
about what I know. So I’m simply go- 
ing to leave the castle and toddle back 
to London.” 

Eleanor Penrose had a little sewing 
in her hand, and by her side was a 
basket of considerable proportions, full 
to the brim with lovely linen that over- 
flowed from it in snowy folds. 

“T didn’t think any of you girls knew 
how to sew!” exclaimed Kildare. 

“Any of us?” She smiled. “Now 
what do you mean, Bobbie? Do you 
mean any American girls, or do you 
mean American duchesses, or do you 
just mean women who have left their 
husbands? Just what class do you 
refer to in that remark? When I mar- 
ried,” the duchess said, “I was the best 
four-in-hand whip for a woman in my 
set. I don’t think I’m a keen needle- 
woman really, and I know that I didn’t 
use to recognize a needle by sight. 
When my little boys were born, I sent 
to Paris for everything they wore, and 
I can remember that I didn’t even know 
for what the little clothes were in- 
tended, many of them, when they came 
home in my first son’s layettg. I’ve 
learned to sew since I came here to the 
Spires. I’ve been here three months 
now, and I really must have proved a 
clever pupil, for I assure you they tell 
me I’ve made some pretty things.” As 
she spoke, she held up the seam she 
was running, and Kildare, who himself 
confessed to not knowing a needle by 
sight, was forced to peer over the seam 
and endeavor to find her tiny stitches. 

“Three months!” he _ exclaimed. 
“You must have been horribly dull!” 

“No.” 

“You are known,” he said, “through- 
out the countryside—not that I’ve been 
making inquiries, but in spite of my- 
self I have heard—as a stranger, pre- 
sumably a Frenchwoman—a widow— 
who will probably buy the Spires.” 

“Oh, I shall never buy them,” she 


assured him, and then abruptly: 
you been free to speak, what would you” 
have told Penrose?” 

He waited a” second, then answered 
her lightly, but with a feeling which she 
did not mistake: 

“I should have asked him to come 
and see you run up that seam,” 

“He wouldn’t have come.” 

Remembering very clearly how de- 
termined Penrose’s decision had been, 
Kildare did not affirm to the lady his 
belief that Penrose would in reality 
have flown to her. 

At the door later, as she bade him 
good-by, she seemed to gather her 
courage together and, with a lapse into 
simplicity so entire that she seemed 
only Eleanor Denby, possessed of no 
more titles or distinctions than any 
lovely woman, she said to him: 

“Mr. Kildare, please don’t leave the 
castle.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t sit opposite my friend 
at dinner. I couldn’t meet his eyes now, 
my dear child.” 

The duchess touched his arm. 

“It's call me 60. 


sweet of you to 


You’re really as young as I am, and cer- 
tainly I feel an age beyond you. Please 


stay.” 

The pleasure that his visit had been 
to her had brought something of ani- 
mation and interest to her cold face, 
Dressed in a dark and simple gown, her 
fur stole about her neck, she followed 
him out of the house into the garden 
and walked slowly along by his side to- 
ward the gate. 

“Of all people in the world, one 
would choose you, I think, to be the 
friend of” She caught herself up. 
“T mean to say, can’t you forget those 
stupid little ideas of honor and friend- 
ship and all that?” She put it beauti- 
fully. “TI, of course, will give up see- 
ing you,” she renounced, “but it will be 
a world of comfort just to feel that you 
are there.” 
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' Ashe did not at once succumb to her 
blandishments, she asked point-blank: 

“Promise me to stop on.” 

“I at least won’t go without letting 
you know of it.” 

“Without my permission?” 

“I won’t say that.” 

“But I’m sure that you mean it’— 
she nodded happily—‘“‘and you're such 
ahelp!” 

She was so affectionate as she bade 
him good-by that only at the little road 
did he begin to wonder just what help 
he was. Was he aiding her to spy upon 
poor Penrose? Was he adding an air 
of protection to some feminine treach- 
ery? 

“Oh, no,” he decided. ‘“She’s incapa- 
ble of anything of the sort. But I must 
clear out,” and he decided that at once, 
as soon as Penrose should be at home, 
he would take himself away. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Penrose showed no intention of com- 
ing home. On the contrary, as if his 
unhappiness gave him a right over his 
friend, he laid a firm hold on Kildare. 
Kildare finally received a scrappy let- 
ter from him, dated Paris. It had been 
scratched off at a bureau de poste: 


Don’t, 
Keep up ¥ 


for God’s sake, go off, old man! 
our end, Stop on at Penrose. Use 
the place as if it were all put up for your 
amusement. Just live there, so I may feel 
it’s aliy Let me find a human being at 
home when I turn up. I'll wire in a day 
or so. 

So he is in Paris, then.” Kildare 
had supposed so, and did not doubt that 
the duke had gone there to find news of 
his wife. 

Poor fellow, if he were searching for 
the Well, Kildare would 
“keep up his end!” He had nothing 
else to do, for the time being, but to 
mind other people’s business. He so 
put it to himself. Indeed, he could not 
but believe it was fortunate for more 


duchess ! 


1B 


than one person that something could 
keep him from minding his own, 

An undefined discretion kept him 
from going to “the Moated Grange,” as 
he styled the retreat the duchess had 
made of the Spires. And in spite of the 
absolute freedom now given him to 
prowl about among the books, in spite 
of his “evenings out,” as he called them, 
Kildare found the time at Penrose 
dragging lamentably. His own affairs, 
which he so faithlessly denied, came to 
him in batches of letters whose ques- 
tions could not be solved by return mail. 
He became restless, and sent a telegram 
to Penrose: 

Better have a look at things here yourself. 
Can't possibly stop on longer than 


And he set a day. 

If Penrose, poor devil, had to look 
forward to a life of this uncompanioned 
grandeur, Kildare pitied him. The lines 
and files of soft-footed, impersonal 
servants, the perfect, stilted attention, 
the silence, and the inhumanness of a 
man’s lonely life, became intolerable to 
him. 

At the end of the first week that the 
American spent at Penrose, he had con- 
densed the castle, as he said to himself, 
as far as possible to the proportions of 
a Harlem flat, and he lived in it. In the 
almost small breakfast room whose win- 
dows gave on the terrace, and where 
all the December sun that was visible 
came in to find him, he took his meals, 
each of them but dinner, which was de- 
terminedly and imperially served by 
five men in one of the dining rooms, and 
at which, as he expressed it, he “shut 
his eyes and just ate blindly through.” 
He lived out of doors all day, took his 
tea in his dressing room, and read and 
smoked until the august dinner hour 
called him to dress and dine alone. For 
a week he lived “without sight of a hu- 
man being,” so he said, for the do- 
mestics were only machines. And to- 
ward the end of the week, he would 


eid 
* 
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have gone to see any one! An enemy 
would have been too easy! And the 
only person within range was, of 
course, the Duchess of Penrose. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Penrose had made a confidant of Kil- 
dare, and the duchess had not. Kildare 
liked it in her. To be sure, the cases 
were quite different. There was no rea- 
son why the man, deserted by his wife 
and bruised in his pride and in his 
heart, no matter how much in the wrong 
he might have been—there was no rea- 
son why he should not have talked to 
his old friend. 

But the duchess had not spoken; nor, 
with the fine curiosity of the true 
woman, had she been in any eager haste 
to discover what her husband had said 
of her; nor yet had she asked if he had 
spoken at all. On the other hand, aided 
by an extreme patience, and with still 
greater delicacy, she had waited, un- 
derstanding that her caller, whose 
mettle and character she knew would 
not permit him to betray a trust, might, 
however naively, disclose what he knew 
without being conscious of it. 

But if Kildare gave himself or his 
host away, the duchess made no sign 
that she had profited by such indiscre- 
tions. The impersonality of their con- 
versations was indeed a relief to Kil- 
dare, and made it possible for him not 
to feel so much of a traitor in the duke’s 
house. 

Eleanor talked sweetly of her chil- 
dren. She had another picture of the 
little boys and showed it to Kildare with 
as much feeling as the father had dis- 
played. 

“Oh, yes,” Kildare said. 
has the other picture.” 

As the two sat together in the pretty 
room that Kildare had grown to know 
as well as he knew the more impressive 
rooms at Penrose Castle, he blurted 
out: 


“Penrose 


“Why in the name of God do you” 
women make men suffer so?” 

The duchess, who had been sewing, 
dropped her bit of muslin and looked up 
at him with her red lips parted and her 
big gray eyes fixed upon him. She 
might have posed like this for the “Por- 
trait of a Lady” in a gift book, her face 
was so childlike and sweet. 

Kildare went on: 

“Oh, you know you are so much 
ahead of us men, anyway, you women! 
It isn’t fair of yeu! Yourre all so aw- 
fully clever, and you know it, and you 
certainly make the most of your power 
over us.” ® His serious eyes seemed to 
look her through and through. “Can't 
you possibly just love us—just love us 
enough to make us happy? That’s all 
we want, any one of us men.” 

The duchess had again taken up her 
sewing. Her eyes were fastened upon 
it, and Kildare watched the stitches 
as they passed through the muslin, and 
the flash of her thimble in the light. 

“Don’t you think,” he softly repeated, 
“that it’s a pretty good way of spend- 
ing one’s life—just making some one 
else happy ?” 

Eleanor thought for a moment, then 
answered: 

“Why, of course it is, Bobbie. Every- 
thing you say is perfectly reasonable; 
only, you know, they don’t teach Amer- 
ican women those things. It isn’t taught 
us in school or out of it that the aim of 
a woman’s life is just to make a man 
happy.” Kildare seemed to be waiting 
for her to say something more, and she 
went on: “Of course some of us dis- 
cover that what you say is true, but we 
find it out after a lot of hard experi- 
ences, and sometimes too late to be of 
any use.” 

Kildare seemed still to be waiting, 
and Eleanor tried again: 

“Naturally, Bobbie, there are lots of 
us who would give all they have to be- 
gin over again.” She continued her 
sewing. “A minute ago youssaid, ‘Can't 
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you love a man enough to make him 
happy?’ Now you see, Bobbie, that’s 
the whole thing in a nutshell—to love 
him enough. Of course, if one loved 
enough, I suppose ‘ 

Bobbie repeated : 

“Yes indeed, my dear girl, if one 
did!” 

CHAPTER IX, 

The duke’s motor cut its way up the 
long drive, seeming to rush the mists 
before it as it went. The poor chap had 
nothing but a sense of wretchedness as 
he drove home. Huddled deep down 
inte his fur coat, its collar hunched 
around his ears, his face as gloomy as 
that of a man ruined in every way, he 
had certainly not the air of a wealthy 
gentleman returning to a ducal house- 
hold. 

Penrose was terribly glad, however, 
that his house had been inhabited dur- 


ing his absence. He was glad to smell 


the odor of Kildare’s cigars, and before 
he had quite realized that he was a des- 


olate husband, Kildare came smiling out 
of one of the inner rooms and shook 
him warmly by the hand, his cheerful 
voice striking an echo that vibrated 
pleasantly through the duke’s whole 
being. 

“Hello, Bobbie!” he exclaimed, and 
drew Kildare into a more intimate 
room. “I’ve been devilishly miserable 
ever sit I’m the most 
wretched man alive!” 

“Vou 

ngs 
driven me mad!” 

Although ignorant of the variations 
of his friend’s discovery, Kildare was 
pretty certain of one that had not been 
made. 

“You may not, old chap, you know,” 
he said smoothly, “have found out all 
the truth.” 

Penrose raised his hand. 

“Come,” he 


You can’t smooth 


ice I’ve seen vou. 


did go to Paris?” 


, and what I found out there has 


ce 
no 


over the 


said, palliations, 


facts. 


Eleanor is not in Paris. She hasn’t 
been in Paris for several months.” 

“In itself not a tragedy,” murmured 
his friend. “Paris is considered at 
times a place as well not to be in!” 

3ut Kildare’s remark did not distract 
his friend from his narrative. 

“She hasn’t been in Paris since I saw 
her twelve months ago, and she’s left 
no sign or trace of where she has gone, 
There’s no address, no way that I can 
find her. Not that a discovery is not, 
of course, ultimately possible, but what 
if, in the interval, I should wish to 
write to her? What if I should need 
to see her? What if I should die?” 

“Would you, in any of those cases, 
send for her?” 

“T don’t know,” the duke admitted. 

“But,” Kildare asked him, “did you 
go to Paris this time only to see the 
duchess ?” 

“Since you ask me frankly,” the duke 
admitted, “I don’t think that I did.” __ 

“At all events,” the other said, “you 
surely did not go to spy upon her, 
Pen?” 

Penrose was silent; then he said-qui- 
etly: 

“T should never ask her a question— 
not even if it meant the certain discov- 
ery of something that I feared or sus- 
pected. I don’t think I should ever 
seek to find out anything she didn’t want 
me to know.” 

At the blindness of a man regarding 
his own intentions, Kildare smiled be- 
hind his cigar. 

“Well?” he helped. 

“T went over to France—-I suppose 
you'll scarcely believe that a man who 
you say is not a lover is capable of such 
sentimentality—simply, if possible, to 
have a sight of her, to see her go out 
of her door or to see her go in, to see 
her possibly get into a carriage. How 
did T know that it would not be with 
another man ?” 

“How did you find out that she’d 
left?” 
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“T asked for her at her hotel.” 
“First question?” smiled Kildare. 
“A fair one!” 
“Oh, perfectly!” 
“I was told that 
months before.” 

“And then?” Kildare’s voice was 
placid as he spoke for the duke: “Then 
you went to her bankers, her bakers and 
candlestick makers—in short, you asked 
all over the place, didn’t you?” 

The duke swore gently. 

“Well, what would you have a man 
do?” 

“Why, I’d have him do that,” nodded 
Kildare, “by all means. Any man would 
have done so.” 

In the half second while the duke 
was swallowing his friend’s sarcasm, 
Kildare had time to think: 

“Here I am, once more in the heart 
of an intrigue. Its fetters are all about 


she’d left Paris 


me, and I’m wretchedly bound by honor 
not to do the simple, natural things.’ 

Then he asked boldly, “Well, what do 
you think about it, old man?” 


“Think?” Penrose repeated. “Why, 
that Eleanor has deliberately escaped 
from me, put herself out of reach. She 
doesn’t want a reconciliation, and she’s 
gone away. She may have gone away 
alone—she may not. That I don't 
know, and I don’t believe I want to 
know.” 

“Oh, you’ll find her.” 

It was with the most delightful se- 
curity and contentment that Kildare 
was able to tell the duke this. But the 
cheerful note struck the poor husband 
disagreeably. 

“Gad,” he laughed, “what 
brand of crgature a bachelor is! Find 
her! As one might speak of finding an 
umbrella that one has left by mistake at 
one’s club! Of course she can be 
found! There aren’t many mysteries 
that search can’t solve in these days. 
And duchesses don’t drop off the face 
of the earth. I could no doubt have 
found her in twenty-four hours, but I 


a cold 


didn’t try to. I don’t know that I wag 
to find her. It isn’t the fact of where 
she’s gone that counts; it’s that she 
wanted to go—that she has voluntarily 
made the separation final and com- 
plete.” 

“Then,” persisted Kildare, “you don't 
really want to find her?” 

“Jove!” The duke turned on him, 
“You don’t know what it is to love a 
woman! You’ve got some imagination 
—try to use it, can’t you? Can’t you” 

He met the American’s handsome 
eyes. <A flush rose under Kildare’s 
cheek. Penrose put his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“I beg your pardon, dear old chap!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Kildare assured 
him. 

The host then demanded a schedule 
of how his guest had passed his time 
during the fortnight, and the poor fel- 
low found it very hard to account for 
his days in detail. 

“You must, in fine,” his friend 
summed up, “have been in a blue state 
of boredom most of the time. You're 
a brick to have stuck it out so, and 
I’m awfully obliged.” 

Kildare, after assuring Penrose that 
he had not been too martyred, and that 
Penrose was ideal, if deserted, and 
that he had at different moments felt 
like all the different dukes of the line, 
further said that he should have to go 
up to London that week. 

“T can’t hear of it!’ Penrose told him 
flatly. “You can’t leave me here in this 
state. It’s sheer brutality! Let me at 
least put my mind in order. Help me 
to get my balance and to plan out what 
I shall do.” 

“My dear man”—Kildare was quite 
clear about it—‘‘you must more or less 
know your own mind now. Why, you'd 
already mapped out your entire future 
before you went to Paris. Would you 
be frank with me? You did, of course, 
go to see something about your wife. 









But did you afterward see Madame de 
Bassevigne ?”” 


she “Yes, I went to see her.” 
ary Kildare waited. 
— “The day I got to Paris, I went in at 
: five o’clock. I spent an hour with her, 
lon’t and I knew, when I crossed the door- 
: sill, that I should never cross that 
ui, threshold again. I had in reality, I ex- 
be pect, gone there more or less to tell her 
_ this, At all events, I did tell her this 
u” and that I should never see her again.” 
me “My dear old man,” Kildare said, 
re’s with more feeling than the situation had 
his hitherto let him display, “my dear old 
man, I’m glad of it! That’s the best 
oY” news yet!” 
‘ed Penrose shrugged. 

“No matter then,” Kildare  con- 
ile tinued, “what turns up or doesn’t turn 
ne up, or how any way opens or closes, 
el- in no case, I understand you, will you 
or return to ‘the other woman,’ as you 

put it.” 
id “No,” said Penrose, “I shall never re- 


turn. After I left her street,” he went 


on ,“I walked up the Champs Elysées to 
d the Avenue du Bois, where my wife 
had her hotel. And if you'll believe 
t it of me, I sat out under one of the 
t trees like a tramp or like a love-sick 
1 poet. I mooned about like a college 
t bey, I hung about for hours, only to 
| find out that she had gone.” 
Kildare got up and crossed the room, 


opening the long window on the terrace. 
The December night was There 
of clouds overhead, 


mild 
were fleeting veils 
through which shone the faint winter 
stars. The clumps of trees on the 
lawns stood out dark and mysterious, 
and over the tops of the elms hung the 
half moon. 

“Tt'll be full in a fortnight,” the duke 
said. 

“Yes,” said Kildare, “it’s the Christ- 
mas moon.” 

The duchess and the duke seemed to 
him like two stars at different points 
of the heavens whose courses are in- 
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evitably toward each other. With all 
his soul, he hoped that they would blend 
ultimately, and not dash each other to 
destruction. 

When Penrose and he next found 
themseives together again alone, Kil- 
dare asked: 

“Now suppose you had seen Eleanor 
in Paris. Would you have tried to 
make peace with her?” 

Penrose answered that he would not 
have done so. 

“The fact that I love Eleanor aw- 
fully,” he said, “doesn’t settle things, 
does it? You see, I was part of her 
life for a fortnight quite lately, and 
after that she turned me down. I can’t 
forget it—no fellow would. She really 
doesn’t care a hang for me, Kildare, not 
a hang, and she can never forgive me.” 

Kildare was not at all sure that he 
thought Penrose quite good enough yet 
to be forgiven, but he did not think it 
necessary to inform his friend of this. 
He wanted Penrose to draw his own 
conclusions, he wanted him to point cut 
his moral for himself. 

When Penrose, turning suddenly to 
Kildare, asked him what he was going 
to do for Christmas week, he was sur- 
prised at Kildare’s expression. 

“Why,” said Penrose, “do you hate 
Christmas ?” 

“Hate Christmas!” exclaimed Kil- 
dare. “Why, what sort of a pagan do 
you think I am? Of course I don’t!” 

“T don’t either,” said Penrose. 
“There’s a long line of jolly Christ- 
mases back of every Englishman. All 
the same, I’ll be hanged if I want it to 
come this year!” 

“Why don’t you go to Monte Carlo?” 

“It’s a custom of the Penroses to 
pass the holidays at home, Kildare.” 

Bobbie bowed before customs of such 
ancient descent. 

“There must be heaps of children 
about,” he suggested. “One could do 
something or other for them. Kids like 
Christmas even when we're sick of it.” 
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oe ; 
“Oh,” exclaimed Penrose, “the ten- 


ants will look after themselves! I’d 
like to have a Christmas house party. 
I’m going to make the list out now.” 

“Count me out,” said Kildare. “I’ve 
got to go.” 

“Nonsense, Bobbie!” 

“There’s every reason in the world 
why I should go to London.” 

“Let’s bring ‘every reason in the 
world’ here,” said the duke. 
Kildare shook his head. 
wish to seem too insistent. 

“No, Penrose, it’s a point of honor. 
I’ve got to go.” 

The duke raised his brows. 

“Well, you’re very secretive, old man. 
I’ve told you all my secrets.” 

“But you’re married!” 

The duke laughed. 

“You mean by that that I have the 
privilege of giving away other people’s 
affairs and mine, too?” 

“Well,” Kildare explained painstak- 
ingly, “an unmarried chap like me is a 
kind of legitimate safe for people to put 
their secret contributions into, and they 
fancy their rights will be undisturbed. 
Now, you see, a man with a wife tells 
her everything.” 

“And,” said Penrose, “the man with- 
out a wife tells another woman every- 
thing.” 

He held in his hand a visiting list and 
a pencil and paper. 

“How long will this honorable en- 
gagement of yours keep you up in 
town, old man? You’ve got to come 
back for Christmas Eve. I'll ask the 
Ravensworths of Surrey and their eight 
children. Ripping little kids! They 
used to play with my boys. I say, Bob- 
bie, we'll have a big tree!” 

Kildare watched his friend’s face 
with the keenest sympathy. As he 
planned for children’s pleasure, there 
was not a ray of happiness in his stern 
face. 

“T say, Bobbie, I'll let you off for a 
week, but you must be back for Christ- 


He did not 


mas Eve. There'll have to be some 
one here who is really ‘Merry-Christ 
masing,’ for I may bolt. I count op 
you to stand by.” 

As the duke spoke, he was writing 
names on a sheet of paper. Poor Kil- 
dare felt the Christmas plan rather life. 
less. He could not take much interest 
in it. He wanted to be in London with 
the “woman he loved,” and he did not 
think that he could keep the duchess’ 
cecret much longer, 

“Now look here, Pen,” he said, “I 
shall be getting off to-morrow. You 
know, of course, old man, that | 
wouldn’t chuck you if I could possibly 
help it.” 

The poor duke acknowledged hope- 
lessly : 

“I know, Bobbie, what a rotten bore 
I’ve been. I understand how sick you 
must be of me. But there will be other 
people. Now, for instance,” he went 
on artfully, “I’m going to ask Mrs, 
Featherstone down. Her husband is in 
the States, and the poor dear is quite 
alone there up in town.” 

As he noted down Mrs, Feather- 
stone’s name, the duke folded up his 
list. He was in evening dress, long, 
lean, pale, and listless. His experience 
seemed only to have added to his dis- 
tinction. As Kildare looked up quickly 
at the mention of Constance, he realized 
afresh how extremely good looking the 
duke was, and he remembered, when 
Constance. Featherstone had last been 
at Penrose, how he had come upon her 
standing before a_ bookshelf putting 
back a book with Penrose by her side 
talking to her. Kildare had felt at that 
moment that he was interrupting a téte- 
a-téte which the man, at least, would 
have been glad to have continued. 
Now, as he looked at Penrose, a flush 
crept up his cheek, and a warmth rose 
inside his collar and beat in his face. 
Kildare had never been jealous in all 
his life of any man, not even of Feath- 
erstone, but he realized at this moment 
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how slender was his claim upon a 
woman whom he had loved for many 
years, and Constance Featherstone’s 
beauty, her live brilliance, came to him 
with a vividness like pain. Constance 
Featherstone ought not to come to Pen- 
rose Castle with the duchess absent. 

Kildare did not understand that this 
invitation was a ruse of Penrose’s in 
order to keep him at the castle. 

“You must be here on Christmas 
Eve,” the duke repeated. “You must, 
you must !” 

Kildare turned his face away and 
bent to light his cigar. Penrose went 
on: 

“You will arrange, perhaps, to come 
down with Mrs. Featherstone on the 
Friday train. Now don’t stop up any 
longer than Friday —not a day longer.” 

Of course, to Kildare, the possibility 
of another week with Constance was a 
delight that he could not miss, and, 
sinking lower and lower in his own 
estimation in consenting to play a 
double part in his friend’s house, he 
accepted and said cheerfully: 

“Oh, Mrs. Featherstone and I will 
fetch down things for the tree.” 

“Ripping,” said Penrose, “perfectly 
ripping of you!” and he forgot the 
whole Christmas party in thinking of 
the woman who should be there and 
would not be. 

“T spent my last Christmas out of 
England,” he said. “Curiously enough, 
I spent it at Cannes. It was there that 
I went to find the duchess, the first time 
she left me. She had taken a villa at 
Cannes, and I don’t suppose she ever 
expected to see me again. I remained 
with her a fortnight. She forgave me 
agreat deal. I believe everything might 
have gone well if it had not been for 
two things.” 

He waited for so long, haunted by 
the fatal result of those two things, that 
Kildare spoke to him: 

“What were they, Penrose?” 

“Well, one alone, in the course of 


events, I suppose, was quite enough. 
Madame de Bassevigne came to the 
Riviera.” He continued meditatively, 
“It was a great deal to expect any 
woman to forgive, I know, but some- 
how I was ass enough to hope that 
Eleanor would forgive me again. But 


I wasn’t clever enough to make her.” 
asked the other. 
then,” 


“Clever ?” 

“Wise enough, 
amended. 

“Sincere enough, more likely,’ 
the American. 

Penrose, by a gesture, accepted all 
the amendments for his purpose, and 
confessed: 

“I didn’t, at any rate, know how, and 
I see the real reason now for the first 
time. I wasn’t the right kind of a lover, 
and I never have been, with my wife.” 

“Penrose,” said his friend quietly, 
“vou didn’t deserve her faintest regard, 
much less her pardon.” 

The duke looked at him sharply. 

“Oh, I don’t know that,” he cor- 
rected, but without anger. “You must 
remember that I married a woman as 
cold as ice and as egotistical as I was 
myself. She was a great beauty, I 
grant you, and she was a stunning 
duchess, but I found out that J wanted 
a woman more than anything else.” 

He got up and walked over to the 
fireplace, where he stood with his hands 
behind his back. 

“You didn’t love her, Penrose!” 

“Of course that was it.” 

“And what,” his friend asked, “has 
so completely transformed your feel- 


the duke 


said 


ings ?” 

“She did,” the duke quietly answered 
him. “The night she sent me away 
from her forever. I had come in and 
told her everything and asked her par- 
don once for all. I meant it, believe 
me, with all my heart. It was Christ- 
mas night, in her bedroom at the villa. 
She sat there on the edge of the bed in 
her white wrapper. Don’t imagine, 
Bobbie, that I am the kind of man who 
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would bring a thunderstorm into a clear 
atmosphere. My wife had heard things, 
she had seen things. She asked me 
questions, and I told her the truth. 
When I got through, she simply looked 
at me as if I were some unwelcome 
stranger whose presence she resented, 
and very quietly and pitilessly she sent 
me away. She said she hoped she 
would never set eyes on my face again, 
and she asked me to give her my word 
of honor that I would never seek her 
again. And I gave her my word. I 
hadn’t got beyond the door when I 
heard her lock it behind me, and I 
hadn’t left the house before I realized 
that I loved my wife. But how much, 
Bobbie, how much? I haven't yet 
found out.” 

Kildare sat silently staring before 
him. The vision of the woman down 
in the little house at the end of the 
forest walk was before his eyes. It 
was only a stone’s throw away. 

“You tell me that you were with her 


a year ago?” he asked. 

The duke nodded. 

“She forgave you and took you back 
and then sent you away ?” 

“Yes,” he replied in irritation. ‘“Why 
do you, for God’s sake, repeat it so?” 

“To see the way, my dear man, to 


see clear.” Penrose stared, not fully 
taking note of his friend’s happy, con- 
fident voice. Nor did he half hear the 
still more sanguine prophecy: “Be- 
lieve me, old chap, everything will come 
out all right for you both.” 

The duke clenched his hand at his 
side, and his face grew intense as he 
said: 

“God, and to think that only last 
Christmas time I held her in my arms!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“My dear Eleanor, what in the 
world did you throw everything out of 
the window for?” 

Kildare took the duchess’ hands in 


his. She was standing in the winter 
sunshine, the open door of the house | 
behind her and the terrace with its 
broken stairs before her. 

He went on: “Why, my dear girl, if 
I kept a diary, I couldn’t write down 
in it one reason why you should be liy- 
ing here and Penrose up there—why | 
should be a comic go-between in the se- 
cret of both of you.” 

Eleanor interrupted him: 

“Oh, heavens, Bobbie, then you are in 
the confidence of re 

And Kildare, startled into a betrayal, 
said, “Yes!” 

She drew her hands from him and 
walked on a little in the sunshine, and 
he followed by her side. 

“T don’t mind, Bobbie. You’re such 
a perfect dear. I shouldn’t mind at all 
if I thought that the confidence were 
a good one.” 

Her tone was light and cool, but Kil- 
dare never failed to notice that when 
she spoke of the duke, there was a 
tremor under her words, a warmth, an 
agitation, which she vainly tried to 
control. 

“Confidences,” she said, “are very 
rarely just, you know, and ‘les absents 
ont toujours tort!” 

“Oh, you don’t mean to think——” 
he began. 

“It was a confidence, wasn’t it?” 

“A real one, Eleanor!” 

“Well, then, you'll keep it, of course.” 
drew her stole up round her 
long, fair neck, her delicate head ris- 
ing from the soft fur like a flower. 
But before she could follow up her 
words, he said: 

“You know how Penrose loves you.’ 

He felt, rather than saw, that she 
trembled, and he caught an instinctive 
gesture which he understood meant 
that he should be silent. 

“You and I put it quite clearly the 
other day.” Her voice was serene 
again. “If one only cares enough— 


She 


, 
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that’s the necessary thing in every 
case.” 

“Well?” 

“She half shrugged and made a little 
motion with her white hands, and this 


answer said for her: 

“That is, indeed, the question, and I 
haven’t solved it.” 

They stopped at the terraced walk. 
The low, dark stones were outlined 
with fine lines of greenish moss. In the 
sunny corner, the dial’s shadow fell 
across the noon. The duchess put her 
hand on the warmed stones. 

“It’s a heavenly day,” she said. “I 
don’t believe the Riviera is warmer. I 
never have seen such an English De- 
cember.” 

Her eyes, which had been fixed on 
the woods below the garden, now 
turned toward the house and rested on 
one of the upper windows, where the 
sun fell on the little panes. Kildare 
said suddenly, putting his hand down 
on the edge of the dial: 

“My dear girl, from this hour on, 
every minute you waste is clear loss. 
Pen loves you as women are very rarely 
loved in this world.” Then he ex- 
claimed, with passion in his voice, turn- 
ing on her suddenly as if he were judg- 
ing her: “Well, what do you expect, 
after all, you women? What do you 
expect? Love doesn’t hang on every 
tree for a pretty hand to pluck it, and 
you have the great luck, my dear, to 
be loved by your own husband! Why 
don’t you go to him?” 

The woman withdrew and echoed: 

“Go to him!” 

“Yes, why not?” Kildare very ctirtly 
answered. 

“My dear Bobbie!” 

“Why, you forbade him to come to 
you, didn’t you?” 

The duchess said: 

“Oh! I see my husband’s 
dences have been very intimate indeed, 
but, my dear Bobbie, since you know 
all about it, don’t you think that if a 


confi- 


man loved a woman, he’d come to her 
anyway ?” 

“Pen wouldn’t.” 

“Very well,” said the Duchess of 
Penrose coldly. “Then he is proud and 
he doesn’t really love.” 

Kildare smiled. 

“Then when you made your husband 
promise that he wouldn’t come to you, 
you didn’t mean him to keep that prom- 
ise?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I did mean him to 
keep it, with all my heart.” 

“Well,” said Kildare, “if you meant 
it then, you don’t mean it now. Am I 
right ?” 

Turning away from him toward the 
house as they walked back together, the 
duchess said: 

“Oh, I don’t quite know!” 

3ut Kildare would not let her go. 

“Tell me,” he said, “tell me, if you 
came here to this little house, to this 
solitude and isolation, to discover 
things, to find out your own feelings.” 

“Yes.” 

Bobbie Kildare’s face grew stern. 
The duchess did not see how stern it 
was, for she was looking at the upper 
windows, and Kildare went on: 

“Well, my dear, it took you ten years 
to discover that you didn’t love your 
husband. Then you took another year 
to wonder if perhaps you didn’t love 
him after all. What an _ unstable 
woman you My God,” he ex- 
claimed, “I wouldn’t build on a lot of 
that for anything in the 


are! 
sand like 
world!” 

The Duchess of Penrose stopped 
short at his side. When she saw his 
expression, she was a bit startled, but 
she repeated with scorn in her voice: 

“Unstable! Oh, how dare you say 
that word to me when you know the 
facts of the case?” 

“Oh, I grant you that men are worth- 
less pieces of mechanism!” Kildare ex- 
claimed impatiently. “We're utterly 
useless and worthless, of course. We’re 
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capable of all the infidelities and the 
vagaries possible. People in the world 
judge us like this.” Then he added with 
great seriousness: “But these wander- 
ing, vagrant derelicts have been known 
to cast anchor sometimes and to tie 
fast in port or harbor. They’ve even 
brought riches—important treasures— 
into the harbor and fetched a world of 
good luck home. Now there’s only one 
thing in the universe that can keep a 
man—just one.” 

“Well?” said the Duchess of Penrose, 
encouraging him to tell her what that 
was. “Well, Bobbie, what is it?” 

“A woman’s heart,” he said deeply, 
“a woman’s true tenderness. And it 
needs all that heart, all its love, all its 
patience and sacrifice, to keep a man— 
all and forever.” 

He saw her bosom heave; she had 

*thrown her fur off, as if its warmth 
stifled her. Vivid color had come into 
her face. Her pallor for the time was 
destroyed, and as she flashed a rebel- 
lious look at him, a look of revolt and 
selfhood, he seemed to see again the 
American = girl—-willful, _ egotistical, 
spoiled, an imperious creature whose 
caprices had been opposed to the duke’s 
Anglo-Saxon temperament and national 
egoism. 

At this moment, the window the 
duchess looked toward opened part 
way. It was under the eaves, and there 
must have been a dovecote near, for 
there came the soft sound of cooing, 
like the call of a young bird. Possibly 
the gentle note reached the woman’s 
hearing as well, for her face softened. 

“T think,” she said, with an evident 
effort to speak in a commonplace tone, 
“it would be quite futile to urge Cecil 
to come.” 

“Oh, I shan’t advise him so.” His 
quick answer made her look at him in 
so much surprise that he went on to 
say: “I would not, in justice to him— 
in justice to the great love I have been 


permitted to see—advise him to come.” 


The duchess, during the months of 
analysis, suffering, and experience, had 
not admitted to herself that, should her 
husband return, she would receive him, 
nor had she decided as to quite how ob- 
durate she would be, and she was curi- 
ous at the attitude of this gentle friend, 
She naively asked: 

“Why would you not advise him so?” 

Kildare said, still continuing his 
pleasant sententiousness : 

“The woman’s heart must be as stable 
as the man’s is uncertain, and the man 
who comes back after such a separa- 
tion must not find a woman who doesn’t 
know her own mind. He must, on the 
contrary, find one who has no mind or 
will or life but his.” 

As he looked at the duchess, he was 
somehow struck by a maternal look in 
her. He had never clearly discovered it 
before. Her breast, from which the 
fur had fallen, as it rose and fell under 
her soft gown, was full, generous, and 
beautiful. Even as he spoke in a cer- 
tain accusation against her, she seemed 
to have altered. 

“Penrose,” he said, a little confused, 
“must come back to a woman, duchess, 
to a woman—to a consoler. I wish I 
could express myself. Almost to a 
mother as well as to a wife.” 

The ardent color dyed her face again, 
her lips moved. She put a hand out to- 
ward him, and as he took it, he under- 
stood that she wished him to bid her 

and to leave her alone. He 
hat she struggled to say: 


Bobbie! He 


good-by 
he ird \ 
“He must not 
must not come!” 
“No,” he accepted sadly for Penrose, 
“no, he must not come.” 


come, 


CHAPTER XII. 


The old house in its seclusion, the 
lovely land around it, the English 
beauty of the little place, were to Kil- 


dare constantly suggesting a home that 
must some day be his own. He wanted 
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a place like this in this self-same island. 
He wanted a place whose doors, win- 
dows, low, inviting rooms, shadowy 
stairways, ingles, gables, terraces, and 
dials were conceived and planned and 
waiting for Constance to find them 
beautiful, waiting to be her home. 

Such a little tranquil home as this 
toward which his secret visits led him 
was what he dreamed of sharing with 
her. He did not ask himself if it were 
dead men’s shoes he was waiting for, 
and no clear, formulated thought of 
definite events took existence in his 
mind. But he knew that he was wait- 
ing for his own. 

Since Penrose had come back, Kii- 
dare went to the Spires only when Pen- 
rose was least likely to notice his ab- 
sence. This went on very well, but one 
day the duke missed him at the wrong 
moment, and when he asked where Kil- 
dare had gone, one of the keepers 
pointed out the direction of the Spires. 
As he was walking along with his agent, 
with the map of the district before him, 
the duke inquired what had been done 
with the Spires and into whose hands 
the old place had fallen. His agent told 
him it had been let for months to a 
foreigner—a widow who lived there 
alone. 

Penrose considered it, the farm and 
forests, as they lay mapped out be- 
fore him at the foot of the castle’s 
It was a little square of some 
fifty acres by itself; it had never inter- 
ested him before. 

“How long does the lease run on?” 

The agent thought for another year. 

The duke gave instructions to have 
the property looked into, with a view to 
purchase, and as the agent put up his 
papers, he vouchsafed: 

“The present tenant is very exclusive. 
She sees nobody—has never, I believe, 
even been to the castle.” 

The duke took only a tepid interest 
in the information, which would have 
passed entirely from his mind had it 


parks. 


not been for his next meeting with Kil- 
dare. 

Kildare, as much to shake off the im- 
pression his last talk with the duchess 
had left on his mind as to prolong his 
exercise, had gone down out of the gar- 
den and across the place on foot, over 
the rough winter fields with their rimy 
furrows and their barren floors. As he 
made his way toward the bottom hedge, 
looking for a stile he knew would be 
there a little farther on, he met Pen- 
rose, like himself on foot and with his 
hand upon the stile. 

Kildare stopped short, troubled; 
then, not for a moment realizing that 
the fact of his being there himself was 
singular, he made his way deter- 
minedly through the stile and greeted 
the duke, his demeanor decidedly one 
that said: 

“Don’t go on in that direction.” 

He led his friend rather brusquely 
down the bank and, hitching his arm in 
Penrose’s, forced him along with him 
into the road. 

“IT ran down here to look over these 
meadows,” said Penrose. “You seem 
to be pacing the land off yourself!” 

“Oh, I love cross-country walking,” 
said Kildare warmly. 

“You must,” smiled the duke, “to 
have cut off into those barren fields. 
Were you lost?” 

Penrose stopped and looked back. 

“You must have come directly down 
through the Spires °°? 

“The Spires ?” the American repeated 
helplessly. “Do you mean the old house 
and garden?” 

Kildare’s manner and speech were so 
rarely curt and evasive, he seemed so 
embarrassed and taken unawares, that, 
as the two men entered the motor that 
waited for the duke down the road, 
Penrose fixed his glass in his eye and 
looked hard for a second at his friend. 
Kildare’s cheerful face was distinctly 
disturbed. 
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“T’m thinking something of buying 
the Spires,” said Penrose after a mo- 
ment. 

Bobbie exclaimed: ‘To be frank, old 
man, I’ve been thinking J should like 
to buy that property! You could surely 
spare me this little corner of Blank- 
shire?” 

“Spare it!”’ cried Penrose. “My dear 
chap, fancy how ripping to have you a 
landlord here! To catch and hold you! 
We'll go over the whole place together, 
My agent shall put the matter through 
for you.” 

“Good God, no!” exclaimed Kildare. 
“Don’t let your man have wind of any 
such deal! The place would go up like 
a rocket in price. If you really your- 
self care to withdraw as much as pos- 
sible, that’s the most you can do. But, 
for God’s sake, keep off the place, like 
a good fellow!” 

Behind his long mustaches, the duke 
covered a smile, but he conciliated his 
agitated friend. 

“T’ll keep off the grass until the turf 
is all your own, my dear chap.” 

“Thanks,” said Kildare cordially, and 
sat back with a sigh of relief. 

“There,” he reflected peacefully, “my 
presence is explained. It’s quite per- 
fect. I shall be a landowner in Eng- 
land. At all events, it’s lucky the prop- 
erty is sympathetic. I’m glad I didn’t 
get balled up in this affair, in, let us 
say, New Jersey, to find myself forced 
to purchase the Hackensack meadows.” 

“Did the old house look deserted ?” 
asked the duke wickedly. 

“Oh, rather!” replied the other gen- 
tleman. 

“Really ?’ wondered Penrose. “Why, 
they tell me that it was let to a donna 
incognita—a foreign lady.” 

Kildare, whether at his own lie or at 
the shock of his companion’s knowl- 
edge, blushed, and his friend saw him 
redden. And the duke, whose candor 
was one of his charms, stared at his 


friend, half opened his mouth, and theg ” 
sat speechless. The suggestiveness of 
the whole affair rushed over him g9 
rapidly that he had not time to ask him- 
self whether he credited his suspicions 
or not. 

Good heavens! Kildare carrying on 
a vulgar intrigue in a country village! 
Half surreptitiously, he looked at the 
face of the man by his side, but Kildare 
leaning forward, addressed some re- 
mark to the chauffeur and showed no 
intention of meeting the duke’s eyes, 
If it were not a vulgar intrigue, what 
could it have been? How difficult it 
grew to connect any such liaison with 
his friend! But as he thought, the 
duke began to ask why, after all, it 
should be so extraordinary. Why 
should he suppose Kildare to be so 
unlike the rest of his set, more scrupu- 
lous, more sinless, than other men— 
than himself? He couldn’t answer his 
own question, but he did so think of 
Kildare, and since his late house party, 
he had believed that his friend cared 
for Mrs. Featherstone. The lady at the 
Spires was certainly not she. 

The car softly rolled in between the 
castle gates and up the broad avenue. 
Penrose recalled his friend’s excuse for 
absenting himself in Christmas week— 
a point of honor—he must get away— 
he refused to be kept. Perhaps he had 
gone further than he intended and 
would be glad to be let out of it. Ah, 
then but why buy the Spires? It looked 
like a permanence. 

Kildare in the shadow of this delin- 
quence, surrounded certainly in the 
mind of the duke by an atmosphere of 
intrigue, became very human, rather 
consolingly human. In their mutual 
intercourse, the duke had felt himself 
living in a clearer atmosphere than he 
usually breathed. Alongside Kildare’s 
mode of life, point of view, and princi- 
ples, his own life had seemed more mis- 
taken than he had ever thought it to be. 
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And although Kildare had never 
breathed a word of criticism, the duke 
had felt himself judged by his friend’s 
just, though gentle, codes. 

By the time he had reached this 
point in his reflections, the motor had 
stopped at one of the side doors. 

“There is, of course, some perfectly 
proper explanation of it,” the duke de- 
“It’s a harmless flirtation, if a 
flirtation at all. Perhaps it’s a bene- 
ficient bit of benevolence. At any rate, 
it’s his own affair, and, after all, he’s 
going to buy the property. Perhaps 
he’s going to marry. Why not?” 

Ashamed to have placed his friend, 
if only momentarily, in an equivocal 
position, he turned about as they got out 
of the car and put an affectionate hand 
on the American’s shoulder. 

“Oh, I expect you’ve got some won- 
derful scheme up your sleeve. You're 
going to be married and fetch your 
bride to the Spires!” 

Kildare unfortunately echoed, “Mar- 
ried!” with a world of scorn in his tone. 


cided. 


“My poor Penrose, after what I’ve 
lately seen and heard here—forgive me 
if I say that, for a time at least, I’m not 
tempted.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Kildare said to the duchess: 

“Since you seem to be intending to 
live here forever, please welcome me 
when I come back from London, won’t 
you? You'll understand, too, that if I 
don’t run in to see you before Christ- 
mas, it’s because I don’t dare to. Your 
husband has already seen me coming 
to the place.” 

The duchess interrupted him: 

“Oh, if that is so, of course I shall 
have to run away,” and Kildare agreed 
with her. 

“You’re quite right,” he said. “TI 
think you’d better go, although I don’t 
know why you came.” 

The duchess looked at him quickly. 


we 
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“You don’t mean that, Bobbie. 
thought I had explained to you.” 

Kildare was too truthful to equivo- 
cate. 

“I hope what I think is true. I think 
you’ve come to see about getting your 
divorce.” 

“Oh,” she interrupted, “don’t be non- 
sensical, Bobbie!” 

But Kildare nodded very wisely. 

“On the contrary, I’m serious. I’ve 
always flattered myself I understood 
women, and you are quite right.” 

The duchess hardly moved her lips. 
She watched his face, and as Kildare 
lit a cigarette and took his seat before 
the tea things, he went on: 

“Penrose has spoiled your life. He’s 
been a brute. He’s not fit to wipe your 
pretty slippers!” 

The duchess dropped the tongs she 
was holding, and they fell ringing on 
the hard-wood floor. She raised her 
face, which was scarlet, to Kildare. 

“Why,” she said, “you’re trying to 
get me into a trap!” 

Kildare said quietly: “Not at all! 
Your husband has told me everything, 
and as I am a man, of course I’m in- 
clined to be lenient with him, and as 
I’m his friend, even more so. “But 
justice, my dear girl, justice, and it’s all 
on your side!” 

3ut the duchess would not listen to 
him for a moment. 

“Don’t talk to me about justice!” 
she said. “Only criminals want to hear 
about justice.” 

“But,” said Kildare coolly, “Penrose 
is a criminal.” 

The duchess exclaimed: “Oh, how 
horrid you are!” and nodded, “I for- 
gave him once.” 

“Of course you did,” agreed Kildare 
coolly, “beautifully and wonderfully, 
and that makes Penrose all the worse.” 

“But what do you mean?” she ex- 
claimed passionately. “Why do you 
speak to me like this?” 

Her extraordinary guest drank his 
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cup of tea in a singularly peaceful 
fashion. 
“Just what I say. I think your hus- 
band is dreadfully to be blamed.” 
“Why should you tell it to me?” 
Bobbie Kildare turned his charming 
eyes upon her and said affectionately: 
“But, my dear girl, I’ve known you 
for years. I’m devoted to you, and now 
that you’ve been so dreadfully wronged, 
I’m perfectly determined that every- 
thing shall be set right for you. I admit 
I’ve been awfully blind about Penrose 
and awfully hopeful about the whole 
affair. I hoped for a reconciliation, for 
the poor devil loves you still. But I see 
now that I’ve been a sentimental ass 
and that you’re quite in the right.” 
The duchess put her hand up to the 
lace at her throat as if it suffocated her. 
“Bobbie,” she said firmly, “you speak 
as if you knew all my plans and all my 
intentions. You're intruding unwar- 
rantably !” 
“Don’t blame me,” he returned easily. 


“I understand exactly why you're here, 
and it’s awfully clever of you, my dear 


girl. You're watching Penrose. You 
just want to see what your husband is 
doing.” 

“Hush!” she said. “I forbid you to 
goon! You're insulting!” 

But Bobbie said smoothly: “My 
dear Eleanor, you’re superb, perfectly 
right, and I shall stand by you.” 

“IT don’t need you! I don’t 
you !” 

Kildare took her hand in spite of her. 

“T’m here,” he said. “I’m free and 
I’m going to sce you through.” 

“See me through!” 

“Through your divorce.” 

“But I thought you were 
friend,” the duchess stammered. 

Patting her reluctant hand, he said: 

“Oh, no, no—not as much as I’m 
your friend. I’m your friend most of 
all—though his, too, of course—and the 
divorce is the best thing.” 


want 
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He was so gentle and so serious that ” 
he baffled her. 

“You talked to me very differently 
once,” she reminded him. 

Kildare shrugged. 

“Naturally, I’m been emotional and 
impractical. I’m easily foiled about 
people and life. Now I’m going to look 
at things from a worldly and conven- 
tional standpoint.” 

“Oh, Bobbie Kildare, you, too!” the 
duchess said beseechingly. “I thought 
you were different! Don’t be spoiled!” 

Kildare pretended to gaze into a far 
corner of the room. 

“Well, there isn’t much that is ideal 
in a modern divorce, is there? What 
do you expect of me?” 

“Oh, are you really serious?” the 
duchess asked. ‘“You’re not! You 
shock me horribly.” She looked at him 
piteously. “And I thought of you as 
such an understanding atmosphere!” 

Kildare had helped himself to an- 
other cup of tea. 

“Oh, bother atmosphere!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Air isn’t nourishing!” 

The duchess said sorrowfully: “Oh, 
how you have changed!” 

“T’ve only come down to solid earth,” 
he explained, “and the earth’s, after all, 
where we belong. Stand firm, keep to 
your own part of it, and don’t cloud 
gaze, or somebody with a claim will 
knock you off your little foothold.” 

“Oh, Bobbie!” exclaimed his com- 
panion. 

Kildare, who seemed at last quite to 
have finished his enjoyment of the tea, 
put his empty cup down and looked at 
her. 

“You should have married an Amer- 
ican husband,” he said to her, “a man 
who would have idolized you and not 
cared whether you developed or not. 
A duchess isn’t far enough up. An 
American empress is higher.” 

Eleanor shuddered. 

“As it is,” he went on regretfully, 
“you've been forced to develop, whether 
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or not you wanted to—to grow finer 
and freer, to go further on, to become 
more delightful. Here you are, pro- 
gressed and civilized, after years of 
education, experience, and suffering, 
and, my poor child, here you are, all 
alone !’” 

She again said his name under her 
breath with a gasp. 

“Oh, no, no!” he softly ejaculated. 
“It isn’t fair! You're terribly wasted, 
and you've been, as you too well know, 
terribly betrayed !” 

But here he felt her hand on his arm 
with a strong grasp. She shook that 
arm a little. 

“Don’t go on!” she said deeply. “I 
tell you not to go on!” After a few 
seconds, in which he heard the fire and 
the slow bubbling of the gently boiling 
water and the cooing of the doves with- 
out under the eaves, the duchess went 
on: “Listen to me. I haven’t talked at 
all to you. Let me say something now.” 

Her companion reflected happily to 
himself: ‘‘Well, at all events, she’s not 
going to malign the duke. That’s a 
foregone conclusion!” 

The duchess clasped her hands 
around her knee and raised her face to 
him. 

“Do you think,” she asked, “that 
there’s any egoist as nasty as a feminine 
one? Men are admitted to be generally 
selfish, but we specialize, and each one 
of us has the faculty of getting up some 
new and peculiar brand, I begin to be- 
lieve. At any rate, when I married, I 
was an egoist, and I’ve stayed on being 
one until a very little time ago. I sup- 
pose I must in a way have more or less 
‘ornamented my position,’ as the papers 
say. I did have two children, as well, 
and in that way fulfilled my duty as a 
Penrose. But really and truly, Bobbie, 
I have never in the least been a wife, 
and very little of a mother. I was as 
silly and as vain as could be, and I 
never for a moment valued my husband. 


I wasn’t indifferent to my children, but 
I was absorbed by my worldly life, and 
when my little boys were taken ill and 
died, I was on a dahabeah on the Nile, 
and I don’t think Cecil ever forgave 
me for being so far away.” 

She remained quiet for a long time, 
looking down at her hands, and when 
she lifted her face, Kildare saw that 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“That,” she went on, “broke the ice 
around my heart—when I came home 
to those empty rooms.” 

He said soothingly: “There, there, 
my child!” 

“Oh, let me go on!” she urged him. 
“Let me speak. I shall probably never 
feel like doing so again. But at that 
time, when I turned to find my husband, 
I discovered that I had no power over 
him, and I realized that for years I had 
not posséssed his love. I suppose you'll 
tell me that it is unusual for a woman 
to see so clearly as this. Perhaps it is. 
At any rate, just because I did see 
clearly, I forgave him when he came 
to me last year at Cannes.” 

“You were wonderful,” he repeated 
again, “perfectly wonderful, and, as I 
said before, Penrose did not deserve 
you.” 

She did not here, as she had done be- 
fore, catch him up. On the contrary, 
after a few moments, she asked him 
point-blank: 

“What, then, do you advise us, know- 
ing us both, to do?” 

He was disappointed that she should 
have put the question to him, and gave 
her time to withdraw it as he asked 
tentatively : 

“You really feel that you must ask 
me, my dear?” 

“Teli me, at all events.” 

“You're quite sure that you couldn’t 
go back to your husband?” 

After a little pause, she said linger- 
ingly: 

“Yes—quite Then she 


sure.” 
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pushed: “You’d advise my filing my 
papers for divorce?” 

Held pitilessly, Kildare met her eyes, 
asking gently: 

“Is there nothing that speaks for 
Pen more distinctly than anything I 
can say? And more appealingly than 
anything that you, in all your pride, 
feel?” 

The duchess assented that there was, 
with a movement of her lips. She put 
her hands over her face and so sat 
quietly for a few moments, and when 
she spoke again, her words were ir- 
relevant. When, some moments later, 
she bade him good-by, she regretted 
that he was going to London. 

“Come back,” she said, “at least to 
see whether I am here or whether I 
have struck my tent and gone away.” 

As Kildare stood in the doorway, she 
asked him: 

“You say there are a lot of people 
at the castle for Christmas. Among 
them is Mrs. Featherstone, isn’t she? 
Is she really so very lovely ?” 

“It’s a different type of loveliness 
from yours,” Kildare returned. 

And the duchess supposed: “A hap- 
pier type?” 

“Well, she’s rather happy, I think— 
take it all together,” Kildare said. 

“Has she children?” 

“None.” 

“Ts she in love with her husband?” 

Kildare was so long in finding a reply 
that Eleanor laughed quietly. 

“Don’t bother,” she said, poor 
dear!” And she added, Mrs. 
Featherstone is so divinely happy, per- 
haps she’s in love with somebody else’s 
husband ?” 

Kildare put her right immediately: 
“Not in the least,” and added, “but 
perhaps she’s so happy because she’s so 
much loved.” 

The duchess was thinking of the di- 
vine Mrs. Featherstone and wondering 
why her presence was so much desired 
at Penrose for the holidays. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


England, the heart of the country. 
side, freshened by December and 
drifted over by delicate breaths that are 
scarcely fog, through which, like a 
chrysanthemum seen behind ground 
glass, the sun contrives to shine—the 
English country in December is one 
thing; London is quite another. 

Kildare rather wandered than went 
across from Paddington to his destina- 
tion, part of the time on foot, part of 
the time peering from a crawling han- 
som, in immediate peril of collision with 
every other object that, like himself, 
lost bearings in the nightmarish yellow 
fog. 

He fetched up before No. — Port- 
man Square at midday, and rang the 
doorbell of Lady Sorgham’s town 
house, and in his eagerness to find his 
friend did not ask himself how the time 
accorded with calling hours. 

She was at home. 

An insignificant footman told him s0, 
and the gentleman reflected that it was 
astonishing what the words, heard of- 
ten in the course of ten years, meant to 
him still! 

In the sitting room, before a coal fire, 
a writing table at her side, a pen in her 
hand, he found Mrs. Featherstone. 

The inmates of Lady Sorgham’s thor- 
oughly English drawing-room were 
aliens, possessing, neither of them, a 
range of several 
thousand But no sooner had 
they greeted—Kildare triumphantly 
peering at her through both real and 
mental haze—shaken hands, and each 
found a seat before the grate, than an 
enchanting homeliness overspread the 
place. Kildare felt it, and smiled with 
content to think she also possessed the 
feeling, and remembered an occasion 
when they had both of them missed a 
train for some out-of-the-way place and 
found themselves side by side in a mid- 
country station, to pass there three 
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hours of a broiling afternoon. Flies 
had buzzed around them, but cool and 
unruffled, smiling up at Kildare, Con- 
stance Featherstone had said: 

“Oh, Bobbie, let’s build here!” 

Her beauty struck him with a fresh 
pang every time he looked at her. In 
Constance Featherstone there was a 
fine exquisiteness. Her father had 
been an Irishman, born in Dublin, and 
the type of his island’s lovely women 
was repeated in his daughter—in her 
eyes, the set of her head, her arms, and 
her cool hands with their slender, taper- 
ing fingers. She had, too, the laughter 
and the wit of the Irish gentlewoman. 
She was altogether a satisfactory pro- 
duction. 

Kildare remained in the dingy, de- 
lightful room until Constance rang for 
a little luncheon to be served them, It 
came and was spread out on a small 
table. Then the two friends were left 
alone, and Kildare stayed on with her, 
adoring her, rejoicing in his good for- 
tune, until the fog in the corners dark- 
ened to the blackest of ugly webs, 
choking the fire, clutching the candles’ 
slender throats as if to suffocate the 
flame. Tea was served and taken away 
and then came the period known in 
France as the time “between dog and 
wolf.”. It stole up Portman Square 
into the dingy little sitting room and 
found Bobbie Kildare still there. 

He said nothing at all about Penrose 

tle. They talked of things more in- 
to themselves. Bobbie had 
about the Spires and of the 


told her 
fascination that the old place possessed 


for him. She looked it out on the map 
in Blankshire. Bobbie’s extraordinary 
purchase of this little old farm—for he 
had really put it through—amused her 
very much indeed. 

“When I come down,” she said, “you 
and I will go over it together.” 

She thought afterward it was rather 
odd that her devoted friend should not 
have taken up this suggestion with his 


usual warmth. Oddly enough, he 
bolted the topic. 

When the lamps in Portman Square 
found themselves lighting the night- 
time, and when the taxis began to take 
early diners to their destinations, a taxi 
took Kildare away to his hotel to dress, 
But he came back again, and the two 
dined together as they had lunched, 
with little ceremony, at the same small 
table. Then the coffee and liqueurs 
were removed, and the smoke of Kil- 
dare’s cigar blended itself with the fog 
in the room. 

For a time they sat together in one 
of those delicious silences that lovers 
find better than words. They were in- 
terrupted by something outside. Lon- 
don had seemed to pause for a bit, and 
only an occasional taxi rolled by. But 
now a small hand organ stopped di- 
rectly under the window and a man 
began to sing: 

“T'll sing thee songs of Araby 
And tales of old Cashmere.” 

The creature was singing for his liv- 
ing—for his supper doubtless, certainly 
for his breakfast—but he chanced to 
possess a remarkable gift, and he evi- 
dently loved his art. The silence— 
wherein all London had seemed to 
listen, the quiet wherein the magic room 
had swung and swung until even 
Kildare’s clear mind and good sense 
had begun to blur and swing—was 
broken into by the song. 

And as Kildare moved and turned 
away his eyes from the woman’s face, 
she si shed and covered her own eyes 
with her hands. She was in a lower 
chair than her friend, leaning forward, 
her hands lying loosely in her lap. The 
distance between them his hand could 
have bridged in one gesture. 

The voice of the street singer was 
superb, liquid and sweet. 

“l’ll sing thee songs of Araby, 

And tales of old Cashmere, 
Wild tales to cheat thee of a sigh 

Or charm thee to a tear. 
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“And dreams of delight shall on thee break, 
And rainbow visions rise, 

And all my soul shall strive to wake 
Sweet wonder in thine eyes. 


“Though those twin lakes, when wonder 
wakes, 
My raptured song shall sink, 
And as the diver dives for pearls, 
Bring tears, bright tears to their brink. 


“And dreams of delight shall on thee break, 

And rainbow visions rise, 

And all my soul shall strive to wake 

Sweet wonder in thine eyes.” 

Kildare rose. 

“Bobbie! It’s only ten o’clock!” 

“TI must go, Connie.” 

“Nonsense! Where 
the next hour and a half? 
a cat in town.” 

“Nevertheless, I promised a man to 
meet him at the . 

“Bobbie!” 

He had reached the door, making his 
way with a dogged determination and 
like a man who has touched terra firma 
after months on a dancing brig, still 
not feeling quite sure of the land or its 
tricks. 

“How you hurry from me!” she said 
softly. 

“Oh, yes,” he explained brightly, 
“T’m hurrying off because I want to get 
hold of that chap out there and take 
him to supper, and find out why he isn’t 
on the operatic stage. He’s got a jolly 
voice. Good night, good night.” 

He left brusquely. Constance 
knew by heart these hurried, sudden 
exits of his. She knew that he went 
because he did not dare to stay, and 
she liked it in him and yet was cross 
with him because of it. She would have 
done her best to break down his control 
and his reserve. 

Now she drew back the curtains just 
in time to see the hand organ and the 
musician disappear in the mist and 
Kildare, in his long evening cloak, 
hurrying after them. So he 
doing exactly what he had said he 


will you pass 
There’s not 


her 


was 


would do. How generous, how good, 
what an absolute and perfect dear} 
Her face was tender as she looked af- 
ter the distinguished figure and saw him 
melt into the fog. And at the last 
sight of him, she blew a kiss against the 
pane. 


CHAPTER XV. 


On the following day—and Kildare, 
in all his life before, had never stopped 
when he had been going to meet Con- 
stance Featherstone—on the following 
day he stopped and went over to see 
the duchess. He was hurrying across 
the forest on foot when Eleanor her- 
self, standing by the big sundial, made 
him stop short. He could not help 
thinking, much as he loved another 
woman, that she was terribly good to 
look at, very, very lovely. 

She wore furs, and the rather citified 
art of her toilet surprised him. She 
looked as if she were going away. 

“Hello, Bobbie!’ she exclaimed, 


“How awfully good of you to come like 
this!” 
Yes, Kildare saw that she was leav- 
ing and he said: 
“Leaving, are you? 
Don’t you like my property? 


Going away? 
Any re- 
pairs you “a 

“Oh,” she said, “I adore the Spires, 
and why they ever let you buy it I 
don’t know, or what you're going to 
do with it!” Before he could answer, 
she asked: “Where is my husband ?” 

“T left him,” said Kildare, “wander- 
ing about like a lost spirit. He seemed 
to be looking for something that he 
knew he would never find. He seemed 
to want something to cheer the empty 
rooms.” 

“Oh, 
claimed. 

Byt Kildare went on, pleased, appar- 
ently, with the melancholy picture that 
he drew for her: 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t think 


don’t, don’t!” Eleanor ex- 





He’s 
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Penrose is in the castle at all. 
probably gone off somewhere mooning. 
“But, Bobbie, he can’t leave!” she 


exclaimed. “He’s got a houseful of 


people !”” a sale al 

“Oh, n@~tie hasn’t,” said Kildare. 
“Nobody is coming at all.” 

“Qh. Bobbie!’ she exclaimed. 
“Have they all refused him—refused 
his Christmas party ?” 

“Yes,” said Kildare, “every man of 
them and all the women as well.” 

The duchess put out her hand and 
said pityingly : 

“Bobbie, do you think it’s because of 
the scandal ?” 

Kildare laughed aloud. 

“Oh, my dear girl! Fancy modern 
people refusing because of a scandal! 
Why, they’d come all the sooner.” 

“Then Mrs. Featherstone has re- 
fused, too?” The duchess’ face bright- 
ened. “Hasn’t she?” 

Kildare exclaimed, ‘“Not she! She’s 
as right as possible. She’s coming 
along this afternoon.” 

The duchess’ face fell. 

“With whom is she coming ?” 

“Oh, alone of course, but the poor 
thing expects to find some one at the 
castle. I don’t know how she’ll take 
it when she discovers there are only 
Penrose and I.” 

Here the duchess cheered up a bit. 

“Take it! Why, she’ll go back of 
course. She won’t stop on alone with 
you two men!” 

Kildare became malicious. This was 


working just exactly as he wanted it 
Eleanor was going to be 


Mrs. Featherstone. That 


to work 
jealous of 
was perfect. 

“She isn’t a bit of a prude,” he said. 
“There’s nothing silly about her. We’re 
old friends, and she’s devoted to Pen- 
rose. Of course she'll stop on. She’s 
got a good chance to see us quite by 
ourselves,” 

“Really!” said the duchess with em- 
phasis. 
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Kildare went on: 

“IT know her pretty well. I think 
she’ll feel I’m a sort of chaperon, and 
then Connie is likely to feel that it’s up 
to her not to run off. I think she'll 
rather look at the matter as if Penrose 
needed some cheering up at Christmas 
time, when she finds everybody’s gone 
back on the poor chap.” 

He paused. The duchess helped him 
out: 

“Do you think, then, that Mrs. 
Featherstone will stop on for charity?” 

Kildare laughed. 

“Tf you like. She’s sure to be a sport, 
and it'll be perfectly ripping of her. 
She’s sure to be perfectly ripping.” 

3ut the Duchess of Penrose showed 
no interest in Constance Featherstone’s 
qualities. Kildare wondered very 
much why she had come out here in 
street dress and furs. 

“T think I’ll really have to be off,” he 
said. “It happens that I really have an 
engagement, even away down here.” 

The duchess put out her hand to him, 

“Bobbie Kildare, I can never thank 
you enough,” she said. “You've been 
too lovely for words.” 

“After your divorce, you may thank 
me,” hé said, smiling. She started back 
and looked so sincerely pained that he 
hurried on: “Then you don’t want me 
to feel that way about it?” 

“Oh, Bobbie, I’m the one who is un- 
stable as the sea,” the duchess ardently 
“It’s I who am the dere- 
the wreck.” 


assured him. 
lict- 
Kildare contradicted her gently. 
“Indeed no, my dear,” he said. “It 
isn’t that. You’re just trying to solve 
a problem all alone that it takes two +o 
answer. When you see your husband 
again, you'll understand everything.” 
The Duchess of Penrose, with the 
first sparkle of humor he had seen her 
display, said: 
“Oh, Bobbie, you’re too lovely to be 
wasted! Why don’t you marry Mrs. 
Featherstone?” 
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Kildare didn’t start; indeed the idea 
was so familiar that it would have been 
hard to frighten him with it from any 
corner. 

“I thought you didn’t believe in di- 
vorces ?” 

“Oh, but you’d make a wonderful 
husband !” 

Kildare laughed: “No one has ever 
thought so.” 

With great frankness in her gesture 
and a great—he was quick to see it— 
a great affection, she put out her hand 
to him and said: 

“Oh, yes, you’d make a wonderful 
companion, and you’ve been a wonder- 
ful friend. If anything good comes to 
me now, I shall owe it to you.” 

“You owe me nothing—nothing,” he 
protested. 

There were tears in her eyes as she 
said: 

“But I want to, I like to, and I do. 
I don’t know,” she went on, “that I 
might not have been reconciled ulti- 
mately with my husband, but I feel 
quite sure it would have been only the 
basting up of the seam. It would have 
ripped away again. Did you ever’— 
she challenged him, still with a little 
sparkle of humor—“hear of a thing 
called a change of heart, Bobbie?” 

“Yes, at Methodist teetings.” 

“That’s not what I mean,” she said 
gravely. “But whatever has happened, 
it’s only been since you told me things.” 

Her face was so girlish, her eyes so 


sweet, her humility so sudden, that her 
“ 7 


companion found himself embarrassed 
and could hardly find words to say 
good-by to her. She went on in a tone 
so low that he bent a little over the dial 
to hear her: 

“You told me you could not advise 
my husband to come to me?” 

Ah, had he? It was hard to remem- 
ber that. Had he said so? 

“T think,” she whispered, “you need 
not keep him away now if he should 


want to come.” As he said nothing, she 
added, in a voice more like a child's 
than a great duchess’: “You may trust 
me. I want him tocome. There! I’ye 
said it! I hope he'll come. If he 
doesn’t-——” 

“Why, then, you’ll go away,” he fin- 
ished. ‘You can’t bear it.” 

The duchess shook her head. 

“I'll go to him, on the contrary.” 

“You were going?” 

“Yes, when you came.” 

“Oh, I’m oft then,” Kildare cried, 
“I’m off for Penhaven, and I shan’t be 
back for hours! You may count on 
me!” 

The duchess smiled delightfully and 
was in a second the elusive woman, in- 
tangible and impossible to seize. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “please don’t ex- 
ile yourself either to-day or to-morrow. 
It isn’t, after all, the moment, and as 
I want to prove to you that I’m not 
jealous—I’ve decided to wait until Mrs, 
Featherstone has gone.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The splendid property of Penrose’s 
great castle, through which the silences 
seemed to echo—all his fortunes and 
his fine old tithke—made the Duke of 
Penrose more melancholy than ever at 
this Christmas time. The poor fellow’s 
mood made him quite furious with the 


people who_had refused to come to his 
He threw down the last 


merry-making. 
letter of refusal exclaiming: 

“And they all, with one consent, be- 
gan to make excuses!’ 

He was quite ready to fall in love 
with the one woman who said _ she 
would come—Constance Featherstone. 
As he thought of what he believed was 
going on at the Spires, he said to him- 
self: 

“Tf Kildare is carrying on an affair 
down there, he’s a whited sepulchre!” 

The castle was beautifully hung with 
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mistletoe and holly, and the duke, pass- 
ing through the upper halls and by the 
doors of his little children’s rooms, saw 
the holly wreaths on the walls and the 
little gates before the doors twisted 
with green. 

The following day, at an early hour, 
Kildare came back from London and 
confirmed the good news that Mrs. 
Featherstone had not gone back on 
them. The duke smiled very subtly be- 
hind his mustache. What he 
had thought was true—there was cer- 
tainly a love affair here. Kildare had 
been clever enough to come back alone 
and would, of course, go down to the 
Spires. When, after very poor excuses, 


long 


he set off alone in the afternoon, Pen- 
rose spied on him with a friendly 
malice and saw that he cut off in the 
right direction. 

“Well,” 


mustache, 


said Penrose, 
“Kildare is a 


pulling his 
whited 
sepulchre.” 

The day was dampish, and Penrose, 
hating the silence of the house, took 
his rifle and his dogs and started to 
wear out the spirit of unrest that fol- 
lowed him. 

The afternoon was young, and the 
sunlight fell over the bare nakedness of 
the land. The little low clumps of 
neutral-colored underbrush, the 
dish-brown thickets between wood and 
field, would hide the birds well, and 

gun across his back and his 
L-at 


ets, Penrose covered 


red- 


ore he finally stopp 
ngs 
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Coveys unseen by him, their whirring 


unheard, had indeed flown up and 
His dogs had run off, and, with- 
sharply brought to 


away, 
out being heel, 
themselves, shame- 
faced and bewildered by the hunter’s 


indifference. Holly reddened on the 


skulked back by 


hedges, the scarlet berries bright among 


the glowing leaves, High in the poplars 


the parasite mistletoe showed tiny 
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white globules like fairy grapes. Holi- 
day was in the air, and over the gray 
winter landscape the finest possible 
powder of snow lay pale under the sun, 

As the forest edges closed about him, 
still with no idea of where he was going, 
the duke continued to tramp until he 
unconsciously entered the property 
Kildare had lately acquired and which 
he had begged his friend to avoid. 
There was something in the country air, 
in its pungent sweetness, that penetrated 
even Penrose’s melancholy, and every 
now and then he lifted his head to 
breathe in deeply the fragrance of hem- 
lock and the spice of bracken. He did 
not know where he had wandered to, 
but here and there through the bare 
trees gleamed the white of a statue on 
its mossy base. A little farther along, 
a broken pedestal held its slender 
column up among the tree trunks, as 
mossy and veined as they; and right in 
the heart of an open space, on a brick 
pedestal, was a sundial, a round brass 
disk, cut by the tooth of time and all 
black and green. The duke stooped 
down and through his glass read the 
inscription : “Utere dum licet.” 

“I’m a_ trespasser,” he thought. 
“Here I am on Kildare’s property, and 
this is the Spires.” Through an open- 
ing just to the right, he could see a 
brown path and at the end of it a gate. 
“What the deuce does Bobbie want this 
old place for? What is he hiding 
here ?” 
intention of 
] 


He turned back, with the 
taking as sudden leave of the pl: 
he had made an entrance. Before him 
lay the clean, low fall of the meadow, 
with the line of high hedge, and di- 
rectly opposite him rose the elms of his 
own park. He had not gone more than 
a couple of hundred feet before he 
paused again and turned about to have 
one last look at the enchanting place. 
As he halted thus, he at first took what 
he saw for a trick of sight, and he stooa 
perfectly rigid, peering back at the 
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opening he had left not five minutes 
before. He leaned forward, setting his 
eyeglass and staring at two figures who 
had come into the open space and now 
stood close by the big dial. 

There was a cordial meeting be- 
tween them. He could hear their 
voices, but could not distinguish their 
words, and during all the interview, 
which must have consumed some fifteen 
minutes, he never stirred. Finally— 
and, curiously enough, it seemed a short 
time to him—they took leave of each 
other, the man going out of the forest 
by a different path, the woman slowly 
turning down the neat walk that led to 
the brick arch and to the old house. 

Whether or not the duke had at this 
moment the vaguest suspicion of his 
friend or of his wife that did them any 
wrong in his mind, he never had time 
to reflect or to ask himself. A dense 
blindness took his senses away. He put 
his hands out to steady himself in vain, 
and staggered. His dogs were at his 
feet. He fell over them, struggled to 
get his balance back, and, like a stricken 
tree, went down. In his heavy fall, his 
gun discharged, filling his upper arm 
and shoulder with a quantity of bird- 
shot. The pain roused him with a 
sharp, ugly sting, and the rush of warm 
blood. He half picked himself up, and 
then, aware of the pain tearing his 
muscles and flesh, fell back like a dog 
on his haunches. 

Through his confusion, he still con 
trived to remember the little path, and 
inch by inch, he dragged himself toward 
it, pulling himself along over the leaves 
and russet patches of ground. His 
bare hand finally struck the bricks of 
the little walk, and he knew that he was, 
wonderfully, on the right road. There 
was a cloud before his swimming eyes 
and his troubled mind; his face, pale as 
death, was lifted toward the arch. 
Leaving a bloody trail as he crawled 
along the ground, he contrived to reach 
the gate and fell across its threshold. 


Ainslee’s 


CHAPTER XVII. 


When Kildare had left her, the 
duchess had hurried back to the house 
—the house of which she had tried to 
make a home. For the first time, she 
found it without any charm; the cozy 
place was cold to her and as melancholy 
as a deserted nest. On this Christmas 
Eve, the Spires seemed to her to be the 
loneliest place in England. There wete 
no children to care whether their stock- 
ings were filled or not. There was no 
reason for any saint to pass. 

She threw her things off and went 
upstairs to her bedroom. It shone out 
bright with its pretty chintzes, fresh 
and sweet as a midwinter bouquet, 

Half aloud she thought: 

“How deliciously in love Bobby Kil- 
dare is!” And she added: “How de- 
liciously I’m in love myself! But no- 
body is hurrying to see me.” 

She walked aimlessly about the pretty 
room, irritated and annoyed at the 
cloister effect. She found it too remote, 
too virginal—no room for a wife. 

“T promised,” she mused, “to wait 
until Mrs. Featherstone has gone. I 
shall break my promise. Oh, I can't 
really wait at all! If things are going 
to be as bad as this, I want to leave 
England, I want at least to know. And 
3obbie will forgive me. It’s such a 
wonderfully good cause, a woman going 
to find her husband on Christmas Eve!” 

She threw the window to its 
widest. Down in the garden the big 
dial lay in the shadow of the afternoon. 
She could not read its motto, but she 
knew it said: “Utere dum licet.” 

Then she heard a sharp sound close 
to the house. It was a rifle shot, and 
it died instantly on the still air. Shots 
were not uncommon in this season, but 
here, in the Spires woods, they were en- 
tirely out of character, in fact they were 
quite inadmissible. There was no 
shooting let, and a shot could mean only 
poaching or something more serious. 


open 
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The duchess waited a few moments, 
but no other sound followed. 
nevertheless, drew the casement in, and 
going downstairs, threw her stole about 
her shoulders and opened the house 
door into the garden. At the sight of 
her, down by the other end of the wall, 
the gardener lifted up his bent form 
and, with a little pannier of hothouse 
violets in his hands, hurried toward his 


lady. . 

The duchess took the fragrant basket 
with its delicate burden. 

“Did you hear a rifle shot, Mellon? 
They should not be shooting about here, 


you know.” 

~ But the old man was very deaf and 
had heard nothing, and intending to 
find the lodge-keeper, who. was clipping 
the trees on the lower terrace, and ask 
him to go through the woods and inves- 
tigate for her, the duchess walked 
toward the gate. 

As she came up to it, she gave a low 
cry, and lifted her hands to her heart. 
The basket of flowers fell to the earth 
and scattered their purple blooms at her 
feet. Then the hands that had gone to 
her heart extended. She held out her 
arms and went forward, crying her hus- 
band’s name. 

The Duke of Penrose had managed 
to pick himself up, with a few sturdy 
curses, and now stood, albeit very vale, 
to the gate post, finding his legs 
and his balance not all he could 
little 
at the win- 


clinging 
shaking 
brick 


vish. Before him was a 


ise, with bright curtains 
dows, and between it and 
lovely as a ghost and no less white, was 
his wife, and her arms were extended 
toward him. 

“Cecil!” she cried. “Oh, my God! 
Cecil, what has happened to you?” 

Before Penrose knew it, the arms 
to which he had gone in visions were 
about him. 

“Don’t,” he said vaguely, “get near 
me. I’m nasty and bloody. It’s all 
right. I’m only a bit scratched. A lot 


himself, 


She, 


of beastly shot has gone off into my 
shoulder. Just call some one to help 
me, will you?” 

“Cecil,” she said, “lean on me. Put 
your arms around my shoulder. You 
can perfectly well get along with only 
me. Come! Come!” 

The duke saw that he could perfectly 
get along with another faint—he was 
near to it—but something beside his 
wound and his light head kept him 
manfully on his feet. With his left 
hand he very firmly pushed the duchess 
a little away from him. 

“Come?” he repeated. 
where?” 

“Home,” said the duchess. 
on me! You'll fall! You'll 
Mellon!” she cried. “Oh, Mellon!” 

But the duke put up his hand. 

“T’m all right,” he said. “Don’t call. 
What house is that? What home do 
you mean?” 

“Mine,” said the duchess. “My 
house—that is, I mean to say, Mr. Kil- 
dare’s.” 

She saw a slight wave of red rush up 
her husband’s pale cheek. 

“Confound Kildare!” he breathed. 
“What the devil does he do here? I 
saw you together—that is the whole 
mischief of it. It was too much for me 
—it took away my senses, and I fell on 
my gun, and the beastly thing went off. 
If I ever get back to where Kildare 


“Come 


“Oh, lean 
fall! 


1S 

“Cecil!” duchess She 
again wound her arms around him, and 
as well that she was a strong, fine 
creature and that the columns of the 
gate were back of him, for Penrose was 
child that has just 


cried the 


it was 


swaying like a 
learned to walk. 

“He’s fainting!” she cried. 
Mellon!” 

The old man had not heard his mis- 
tress, but he had seen her, and, after 
staring open-mouthed at the couple at 
the gate, he came scurrying like a rab- 
bit, dropping his shears. 


“Mellon, 
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The duke heard his steps and tried to 
start forward—also tried weakly to ex- 
tricate himself from his wife’s embrace. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, with a 
coolness that had something of the hu- 
morous in its formality, “I beg your 
pardon, but I am not going to Kildare’s 
house, you know.” 

“Cecil,” pleaded the woman tenderly, 
“how ridiculous you are! Kildare’s 
house! Why, it’s mine! Oh, don’t 
break my heart! He’s only bought it, 
you know ; that’s all.” 

* Break her heart! It was a new voice 
that spoke to the Duke of Penrose. He 
had never heard it in all his life. It 
was warm and struggling for clearness ; 
it was full of tears and quivering; it 
was the voice of love, and unmistakable, 
certainly, to a lover. 

“What was Kildare doing here?” he 
persisted. 

“Going to Mrs. 
breathed the duchess. 

The duke moved a step forward. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Going to you, Cecil. I have been 
going to you all day. I think I’ve been 
going to you ever since you left me that 
night on the Riviera. At any rate, I 
Was on my way to the castle as you 
came.” 

The duke halted again on his crawl- 
ing way. Mellon, who had now reached 
his side, was doing his best to be of 
some use. 

“Lean 
pleaded the gardener, and with his word 
he looked over at his mistress to see if 
she realized who their noble visitor was. 

With a fine disregard for his help or 
his existence, the duke said crossly: 

“Send this confounded gardener 
away!” 

“Oh, Cecil, no, no! 
without him.” 

Penrose lurched toward the wall. 

“Send this man away!” he com- 
manded. 

“He is deaf, Cecil, as the stones. 


Featherstone,” 


hard on me, your grace,” 


You can’t stand 


” 


But at her husband’s face, she motioned 
to Mellon. “Stand away a bit. His 
grace wants to rest on the wall. J’ 
call you.” 

With her arms about him, Penrose 
leaned on the garden wall, his ashen 
face lifted to his wife. 

“I’ve only one arm,” he said. He put 
it around her and drew her down as 
close to him as he could. He felt her 
face warm against his, wet with tears, 

“You were coming to me?” he 
breathed. “Do you forgive me? 
Then,” said Penrose, satisfied by what 
he heard, “I’m cured. I love you—I 
love you!” 

The woman could not find her voice, 
but as she held him, she was the warm- 
est, sweetest prop that ever a wounded 
man leaned upon. After a few seconds, 
she helped him to rise, and he found 
his balance and his equilibrium very 
wonderful under the circumstances, and 
managed to reach the doorsill. Mellon 
and the maids were there, and as the 
duchess passed in, leading her husband, 
she bade them summon a doctor as 
fast as they could and send at once for 
Mr. Kildare at the castle. 

Penrose assured her: “I'll be all 
right in an hour. I need no one but 
you. Send them all away, all away!” 

He had never commanded her be- 
fore, but had let her rule him; he had 
been indifferent to her disobedience. 
But now she did he bade her, 
and led him into the drawing-room— 
repossessed of all its old 


to the lounge, where he sank 


what 


suddenly 
charm 

down. Here, by his side, she gave him 
stimulants and bathed his head and 
hands, waiting for the doctor to come. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As he 
Kildare 
drove him. 

“Stop first at the inn, will 
I'll order tea there, and then 


speeded toward Penhaven, 


leaned toward the man who 


you, 


3owles ? 
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drive on to the station, at the Hants. 
It’s the three o’clock from London 
we're to meet, you know, and we’ve just 
time.” 

He settled happily back in his corner, 
watching the mist fly by as the motor 
cut its way rapidly through Blankshire. 
He felt that he might safely leave the 
in her present mood, and he 
washed his hands for the time being 
of both man and wife, with no little 
alacrity, giving himself up to his own 
affairs. Mrs. Featherstone had _ told 
him to meet her at Penhaven, and he 
carried in his coat pocket the little 
schedule she had made. He smiled as 
he remembered how she always thought 
he forgot trains and missed them, At 
all events, he wasn’t likely to forget 
this meeting. He had thought about 
nothing else since he had left her in 
London. 

When she came, they went directly to 
the little inn, and Mrs. Featherstone 
made tea in a common little bowl tea- 
pot. She buttered slices of toast for 
Kildare and spread them with goose- 
berry jam, the tea things about her, her 
sleeves turned back; and the roundness 
of her wrists and the suave grace of her 
hands seemed to him too adorable for 
words. To please him, she had taken 
off her hat and coat and furs, so that 
they might seem at home together. 

When the crumbs and dishes had 
been cleared Mrs. Featherstone 
“Bobbie”’—and 


seconds did not say any- 


duchess 


away, 
ke his name 
1e few 


*y more 


Kildare himself always took care of 


the time on their trips together, and he 
now gave her her hat, her coat, her 
furs, her gloves, each article slowly, un- 
til she wound a big white veil around 
and around and fastened and pinned it 
and hid herself from him. Then she 
whispered : 

“Oh, Bobbie, let’s build here!” 

Kildare was obdurate. He led her 
out and helped her into the big machine. 


As they drove away, she said to him, 
lightly putting her hand on his: 

“What a wonderful man you are! 
What a dear man you are!” 

Among the letters waiting for her 
in her dressing room at the castle was 
a dispatch from America, but she only 
glanced hastily at her mail. She, too, 
was absorbed in the fact that here, at 
Penrose, Bobbie and she might be again 
together for a little while. Her hus- 
band was going to land in Liverpool at 
the end of next week, and would take 
her back to the States with him. She 
had, therefore, only this little time to be 
with the man who was more to her than 
anything else in the world. 

When Kildare and she had come that 
afternoon into the castle together, there 
had been no one to welcome them, and 
Constance had hurried to her room to 
begin to dress for dinner without 
further loss of time. Now, her toilet 
completed, she stopped for a moment 
before her dressing table to look in the 
glass. She was not looking at her face, 
but at her hair, as it rippled and flowed 
around her brow. All along the edge 
of the waves was a line as if a powder 
puff had brushed them, Constance put 
up her hand and touched its unmis- 
takable white. It was indicative! She 
would be gray very, very young, for she 
was stifl a young woman, 

A basket full of roses, camellias, gar- 
denias, and carnations had been sent up 

Constance had already 
under the diamond star at 
her dress, a little bit of 
mistletoe, a : Christmas 
green with its grapelike berries. Over 
her arm fell a long green scarf, like a 


branch of spring against the whiteness 


to her, but 
pinned, just 
the breast of 


; 


pretty bit of 


of her dress. 

She found the drawing-room empty, 
and began to wonder where the Duke of 
Penrose was. She had not seen him 
And where was Bobbie Kildare? 
a footman came to 


It told 


yet. 
In a second more, 
her with a little note on a tray. 
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her as gently as it could, but without 
any explanation, that both Kildare and 
the duke were unavoidably absent and 
would not be at the castle for dinner. 

“How perfectly absurd!” she ex- 
claimed to herself, and she wondered 
why she had come. Then, remember- 
ing the scandal at Penrose, she ended 
her soliloquy with the words: “Oh, both 
of them, I dare say, have rushed off 
after a fool of a woman who hasn’t 
enough sense to make a man happy!” 

A few seconds later, she was taking 
the thin arm of the rector of Penrose. 
In a moment of forgetfulness, the duke 
had invited the rector to the Christmas 
tree, and he happened to like the man 
so very little that he never thought of 
him if he could help it and had for- 
gotten to put him off. Now, of all the 
Christmas party, this creature was the 
only person who turned up. 

He and the visiting lady faced each 
other at dinner. Mrs. Featherstone 
smiled kindly on the meager clergyman. 
She was kind—it was one of her sweet- 


est qualities—and if she resented the 
fact that this wisp of a man was the 
only party offered her, she did not let 
him see how she felt. 

The rector was new to Blankshire, 
but he was a curious man and he al- 


ready knew all its scandals. Mrs. 
Featherstone asked him something 
about the country, about the Spires. 
Perhaps her light, mocking way of 
speaking—for she really could not help 
being herself even in the atmosphere 
of this half-human creature—wickedly 
drew him on, gave him permission to 
talk as he liked, even encouraged him 
to descend to scandal. After dinner, 
over a cigar which he smoked with unc- 
tion, an empty glass of Benedictine at 
his elbow, the rector leaned forward 
and tried to be extremely worldly, tried 
to adapt himself to the fashionable 
woman’s way of talking and thinking. 
He drawled out: “Even lovely Blank- 
shire has its shocking stories, Mrs. 
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Featherstone, and where a priest of | 
the church might hope to find help and 
consolation, he finds only examples of 
vice.” 

Mrs. Featherstone, whose good 
humor was so great that until now she 
had only been amused because he was 
so intensely ridiculous, now looked at 
him rather sharply. Constance Feath- 
erstone—the rector was quite right in 
thinking so—was indeed used to society 
gossip and stories not over-righteous. 
Indeed, as she loved people and loved 
life, there was no woman in her set who 
was more interested in real life and 
more indulgent of others. But there 
are all sorts of channels, all sorts of 
ways to different subjects; some run 
clear and others are muddy. She said 
now very sweetly: 

“Really? Poor Blankshire! It looks 
so sweet and pastoral, you know. You 
think of lambs on the green and flocks 
in the folds and homely, gentle things 
when you see it. Suppose we let the 
Penrose ghosts rest in peace on Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

The rector took her up hastily: 

“T was not going to speak of Penrose, 
Mrs. Featherstone—you wrong me. I 
have the greatest affection and respect 
for the Duke of Penrose. The poor, 
dear duke! I was speaking of the 
Spires. Do you know the Spires?” 

Did she know it! Could she ever 
know it better than Kildare had made 
her feel it? Her eyes softened as they 
always did when anything made her 
think of him. 

“T’ve heard about the Spires,” she 
said. “It must be too enchanting for 
words !” 

The rector laughed. 

“You’ve heard about it,” he said, “oh, 
yes! That’s just it! So have I; so, 
unfortunately, has all Blankshire!” 

He was not sensitive enough to feel 
how antagonistic to him was the woman 
who listened, and in a second or two he 
had told her all about the Spires. He 
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had the air of only recounting an in- 
teresting legend as, with unction and 
animation, he gave her a very clear pic- 
ture of an American gentleman of 
wealth and fashion who, here in Blank- 
shire, had bought a lovely bit of the 
country, where he was carrying on an 
intrigue with a foreign lady. 

As the rector stopped, 
said : 

“What a miserable little incident !” 

The clergyman smiled sadly. 

“It’s too bad,” he said. “It’s so near 
to Penrose.” 

Mrs. Featherstone added for him: 

“It seems to pollute the air of lovely 
Blankshire, doesn’t it?” 

“Indeed it does, Mrs. Feather- 
stone,” he agreed eagerly. “And un- 
der the circumstances, of course, what 
can the duke do—what can he say— 
since the intrigue is carried on by one 
of his greatest friends? Let’s pray,” he 
added, “that the gentleman will marry 
the lady.” 

He coughed uneasily, for Mrs. Feath- 
erstone’s eyes were fixed upon him so 
intently that she made him feel awk- 
ward. In reality, she was not looking 
at him at all, and she could not find any 
words to wither him, to cast him down, 
to blot out his hideous suggestions. It 
seemed that their sooty blackness filled 
the room. The creature grew so de- 

ible to her that she could not bear 
despised herself 


Constance 


; presence, and he 
‘ning to him. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


When the miserable man, as Con- 
stance called him, had at last taken his 
leave, Constance looked about her defi- 
antly, as if even the room were full of 
cruel things. Then she sank down in 
a chair, with her elbow on its arm. 
Everything that she had just heard 
was absolutely contrary to all that she 
knew of Bobbie Kildare, and yet, for 
half a minute, she had believed every- 


thing that the rector had insinuated. 
Now she saw the truth as it was, the 
impossibility of such horrors being true, 
and she came loyally back to Kildare 
with a glowing rush of tenderness. He 
wasn’t anything that the rector had said 
he was—never in the world! As for 
the Spires, what in Heaven’s name Kil- 
dare really intended there, had really 
done, she didn’t know, but whatever it 
was, she knew that he was as right as 
right could be. She also knew what a 
ridiculous dear he was, how uwuncon- 
scious that people might misconstrue 
and have wrong ideas. His heart was 
all too big and his sensibilities too fine 
for the crudeness of the world. The 
poor, dear man had probably made a 
home for some Magdalen in_ this 
prudish country place. 

“I know him,” she said to herself a 
thousand times. “I know him best of 
all, and whatever it is, it’s a kindness, a 
charity, and he was too afraid of my 
wretched conservatism and my ironies 
to tell me frankly about it.” 

Her face softened as she pictured 
Kildare in her mind. Most men of tal- 
ent and fashion did not hesitate to live 
their lives as they chose. They were 
more or less good, more or less bad, 
and no one had a word of reproach for 
them. 3ut Bobbie Kildare, distin- 
guished, charming, with a big fortune 
and good taste and a woman who wor- 

what sort 
he lived for 
ut for himself, 


hiped him at his very door 
f life did he lead? W hy, 
every one in the world | 
He never had a selfish thought or an 
unworthy and although he 
loved her and she loved him, he was 
too chivalrous to take advantage of her. 

She listened for the hum of the mo- 
tor which would tell her he was coming 
back. She wanted to ask him to tell 
her the truth about the Spires. She 
wanted, above all else, to see him again. 

Then she thought of the dispatch up- 
stairs, which had an imperative im- 
portance. It had been sent by Mr. 


project, 
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Featherstone from Palm _ Beach, 
Florida, where he had gone to get rid 
of a troublesome influenza. 

He had not said: “Come back. I 
need you.” But Constance Feather- 
stone knew that that was what he meant 
—that he did need her, and that he 
would be glad if she would go home. 
Here she praised herself frankly : 

“No, I don’t know any woman in 
New York who would have stopped on 
with Tom Featherstone. Only Bobbie 
has made it possible. Unless he had 
been the best, the very, very best, things 
would have been different.” 

When, upstairs in her room, a few 
hours before, she had touched that sil- 
ver mark across her brow, it had made 
her rebellious; she had felt then like 
making the most of the fleeting time. 
That silver mark had seemed to em- 
phasize to her how times was flying and 
how in a few years age would be all 
that was left to them. But now, as she 
sat here on Christmas Eve in the Pen- 
rose drawing-room, across her soul 
there blew a delicious freshness. 

Every one of us will acknowledge 
that those things which have never 
given us any pain are especially dear. 
There is a heavenly sense of happiness 
as we think of people who have never 
done us any hurt or harm because they 
love us too well. Constance could think 
of Bobbie Kildare hike that; she could 
think of him with no pain and no regret. 
Passion and ardor paled, and in their 
stead there was only a starry bright- 
ness. 

When Kildare came in a few mo- 
ments later, he saw a beauty in Con- 
stance Featherstone’s face that he had 
never seen before. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Bobbie had thought that he was quite 
prepared to see the woman he loved. 
He knew that she would be waiting for 
him there in the empty drawing-room. 


He had come from the Spires, where 
he had just left the duke and the 
duchess happily together. He had just 
been a witness of joy and pardon. And 
all this—and the fact that when he got 
back to the castle, he would find the 
woman he loved there, and alone—had 
lifted him to a state of exultant excite. 
ment. 

The thought of what he had left be 
hind him at the Spires made him feel 
more than ever how sterile it was to be 
honorable, to put honor before love, 
What had he and Constance had of 
happiness? If he died now, before 
Constance had been his, he might cer- 
tainly say that he had never, never 
lived. What paradise could ever give 
him back what he had missed in this 
world? Like lightning there flashed 
across his mind the motto at the 
Spires: “Utere dum licet.” 

He had stopped to make himself ir- 
reproachable, and expected to find her 
waiting and friendly and lovely. When 
had he found her anything else? But 
as, rising from her chair, the scarf slip- 
ping back from her bare shoulders, she 
put out her hand and greeted him, the 
dazzling sense that breaks on a man’s 
consciousness when he finds himself 
alone with the woman he loves proved 
for a second that he had need of all 
his control, and he could not speak. 

‘Bobbie!” she exclaimed. “You're as 
white as a ghost! You look as if you'd 
been to a wake, and I don’t believe 
you’ve had a mouthful of dinner. I 
seem to have a dreadful effect on the 
people in the house where I come to 
stay! What’s the matter with the 
duke ?” 

“Don’t worry about him, Constance. 
He’s the happiest man in Blankshire,” 
Kildare assured her. 

“Oh, really, Bobbie?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Featherstone. “Really? That means 
that the duchess has gone back to him!” 

“Tt means he has gone to her.” 

“Gone to her! Where?” exclaimed 
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Mrs. Featherstone. Then she forgot 
the Penroses. “Oh,” she cried, “why in 
the world did Penrose ask such a shock- 
ing person to dinner as that rector? 
You can’t fancy what terrible things he 
told me. But I understand them all 
now. Isn’t the duke at the Spires? 
Isn’t the duchess there ?” 

“Yes. How did you guess?” 

“And the duchess has been there a 
long, long time?” 

“Yes, a long, long time.” Then, turn- 
ing to her with unusual vehemence, he 
cried: “Do, for Heaven’s sake, leave 
them! They’re together. If you only 
knew how I can forget them!” 

He threw out his hands in a sort of 
supplication, but she asked for details, 
being a woman and curious. And with 
a sigh, for the next quarter of an hour, 
3obbie satisfied her curiosity and told 
her every word of the Penrose romance 
from beginning to end. Then, having 
had more than enough of other people 
and their affairs, he tried to dismiss 
them. 

“Can’t we leave them now, Connie? 
Can’t we?” he pleaded. 

He had seated himself on a tapestried 
stool close beside her chair. Startled 
at his tone, she murmured that the Pen- 
roses seemed pretty effectually to have 
left them, rose from her chair with her 
words, crossed the room to one of the 
long windows, and drew back the cur- 
tain. The cold glass against which she 
pressed her cheek sent a shock through 


her, but she stayed for a second close 


to the pane, as if she would ask of the 
icy cold to transfuse her veins. 


The change in temperature had 
chased away the fog, and the night 
spread its serene beauty over the park, 
where the moonlight lay along the ter- 
race like snow. Far down the slope 
rose the outlines of the bare trees, and 
the wide landscape shone and shone 
until it finally was lost in the mists. 
Kildare had followed her and now 
stood by her side. The ornament on 


her bosom stirred with her breathing, 
shooting a million fine sparkles, and be- 
low it the spray of mistletoe rose and 
fell, rose and fell. 

Kildare put out his hand and took the 
spray and fastened it in her hair. She 
put her hand out between them, holding 
him back. 

“T’ve had a telegram from my hus- 
band. He’s very ill. He’s at Palm 
Beach, and I’m going over to him next 
week.” 

Featherstone’s name was sovereign 
for breaking spells, as far as Kildare 
was concerned, but this time it gave 
him only a more violent revelation of 
his cruel hope. She went on: 

“Tt’s not alarming, but with a heart 
like Tom’s, anything might happen. It’s 
only when I’m with him that he keeps 
in any sort of shape.” 

The fact that he had taken in his the 
hand that she had put out to keep him 
from her did not serve to aid her ina 
serene discussion of her plans, and the 
silence became a burden which, if she 
did not herself lift it, would crush her. 

She said hurriedly: “And you will 
help me to go.” 

And then Kildare spoke. 

“No,” he said, “oh, no!” 

For the briefest space she yielded to 
what he meant. But she had on this 
solemn evening—for it had so been— 
come too far, gone up too high, to slip 
down all the way with him at a single 
word. In supremest happiness, how- 
ever, at what he had said, she gave a 
little soft laugh. She felt that she 
looked down on him, loving him so 
much more that, in adorable weakness, 
he had suddenly grown small and 
dear. 

“Oh, Bobbie,” she whispered, “how 
heavenly of you! 3ut you can’t go 
back on ten years in one week. You 
can’t, you know! You’ve thrown me 
like a giant so far, I’ve gone right on 
up.” Still looking at her, he shook his 
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head as she repeated: “You'll help me, 
you'll help me! You can’t go back!” 

“T can go back,” he said, “on every- 
thing and everybody in the world.” 

At the frank, simple words and the 
sense of what they meant, at the sound 
of his new voice, it was as if all the 
dykes at last were down, and strong, 
bright, but most beautiful, the sea came 
rushing in. The little space between 
them grew light; they seemed happy 
creatures whose creation meant solely 
that they should belong to each other. 
As she saw Kildare coming toward her 
and knew that in a moment more she 
would be in his arms, and that at his 
first touch she would let everything go, 
she found only one word to say—his 
name over and over: 

“Bobbie, Bobbie, Bobbie!” 

But there was an appeal in it. She 
never afterward knew what appeal she 
made or how she besought, but it must 
have been of a great force to keep him 
so transfixed and pale. She sank into 
a chair, weeping, and he knelt beside 
her, still without touching her. 

“Oh, you have told me over and over 
again!” she broke out suddenly. “Do 
you think I’m deaf or blind, or that I 
have found you dumb? Such love, 
Bobbie, such high, sweet perfectness! 
Why, there isn’t a woman in a million 
who has even dreamed what such love 
could mean! There hasn’t been a day 
or an hour for ten that you 
haven’t spoken it to me in the most 
utiful 


years 


adorable way, in the most be 
way ; and in every kind thing you have 
done, in every foolish, dear thing, | 
have been so vain as to think that I 
counted for something in it, that you 
did it a little for me. Women have 
had their lovers, their scandals, their 
great passions. But I have had you 
without flaw, without change, without 
regret. Hush!” she cried, wiping her 
tears away. “Hush! It’s quite safe to 
let me go on. The only fear is that you 
may speak.” 


The arm that she had held out to 
keep him from her had fallen upon his 
shoulder, lay about his neck as he knelt 
by her chair. 

“It’s been horrible,” she said, shaking 
her head. “Horrible! The days and 
the nights, the days and the nights! 
There have been times when I could 
have killed him and myself as well. But 
then you’ve come, and your presence 
has helped me, and that’s the way I’ve 
pulled along, because by your silence 
you told me to pull along, because by 
the fact that you didn’t speak I under- 
stood that you thought I should be 
brave, and I have been—thanks to you 
—and I shall be—thanks to you! Oh,” 
she cried passionately, “if you think be- 
cause I’m saying it all out that I want 
to go back to him, that I don’t see 
what I’m running away from and what 
you mean, you're cruel, you’re cruel!” 

Her other hand had found its fel- 
low, and they both lay on his shoulders. 

“T only think of you,” he breathed, 
“and of how——” 

She covered his lips. “Oh, hush, 
hush! You have told me, in the only 
way there was to tell! I’m too stupid 
to be able to combine a lover and a 
husband. The day and the hour you 
asked me to go with you, I should never 
husband again. And 
stands, that’s how it is, 
and you know it. You loved me be- 
like that, and I love you 
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the bravest of the 
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brave. There you are!” she cried, and 
drew away from him triumphantly, let- 
ting her arms fall. “There we both 
are!” 

“Have you any vague conception of 
what this is for me?” Kildare asked. 

“Oh, I dare say,” she cried, with a 
kind of petulance, “that I’m thinking 
only of my own bewildering happiness. 
There!” she exclaimed at his face. “I 
see you have a new weapon—pity. Oh, 
don’t use that against me! And I warn 
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you that everything in the world will 
crumble if you speak.” 

Her hands, which he was holding 
closely, she drew from him and laid 
them on his breast, and met his eyes full 
with her own. Her lips were slightly 
trembling, and she was as white as a 
winter day. In the moment of silence 
they passed like this, she seemed to him 
like some great, precious pearl, some 
priceless rose, fragrant, lustrous, made 
for him, gathered for him, yet beyond 
his right. She seemed, above all, the 
woman, the mate. Her glorious sex, 
her tenderness, her humanness, drew 
him and dazzled him. Nevertheless, 
through his gaze and over his desire, he 
heard her cry: 

“Bobbie, Bobbie, don’t speak, don’t 
speak! Ah, if you really love me 2 

He really loved her. Rising from 
where he knelt by her chair, Kildare 
went over, stood a second by the chim- 
neypiece, took a few paces up and down 
the room, came back to her, and said the 
thing the real man says to the woman 
he really loves: 

“I want to make you happy, Con- 
stance. I'll do whatever you wish me 
to do.” 

“Ah, then, go!” 

Kildare looked wearily about, as if 
of its own accord a door might unclose 
or a portiére lift. 

“Go where, pray, at this time of 
night, or morning?” 

“Oh, to the Spires. Ring for a mo- 
tor. They'll take you in again. Or go 
to the rector’s,” 

The last of the fire had flared up. 
The flame went out. 

Sinking back in her chair, she waited 
in a tranced stillness, her eyes on the 
ashes of the fire. She had said her say 
out, and as she leaned back on the cush- 
ions, he saw how completely it all lay 
with him at the end. She thought he 
came back and waited a second at her 
side; she thought he bent a moment 


over her; but she did not stir until the 
draft from an opening door, till the 
clicking of a latch, made her start, and 
then she turned to see that he had gone. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Kildare came back to the castle at 
nine o’clock and went directly back to 
the room he had left several hours be- 
fore, as if he expected still to find Mrs. 
Featherstone sitting before the extin- 
guished fire. 

Two parlor maids were whiskjng 
their skirts and dusters out of the op- 
posite door, a footman at their heels. 
Touches of the inevitable order which 
reduces an agreeable disarray to the im- 
personal had already been put to the 
scene of Kildare’s tenderness, and the 
curtains, drawn well away from the 
long windows, let in the morning, which 
entered broadly and fell across the 
hearth and the fresh-lit fire. Clean logs 
replaced the cold ashes; the match had 
just finished with the kindlings, and 
Kildare went over to welcome the 
crackling of the young blaze. 

The absence of his host, the castle 
once more handed over to him for the 
time, gave him a feeling of proprietor- 
ship in the bright, cordial room, but, 
among the portraits of Penroses in ruffs 
and velvets, Kildare could not have 
found an ancestor for himself. There 
were none like him—none. Their 
amours and indulgences had written 
brilliant and amusing history. The gen- 
tlemen had gone mad at ladies’ carriage 
wheels, They had carried off their scan- 
dals with the highest of hands, and still 
held their heads well. They had carved 
and raped and loved their way down to 
the present time, and were none the less 
a proud line of pure British blood. The 
American bachelor, about whose fine 
head nothing picturesque or worthy of 
history circled, looked up at the Dukes 
of Penrose musingly, and there was not 
a peer or a noble better to look upon or 
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who had been at heart a truer lover, al- 
though Kildare did not know it. 

He had no consolation in the fact 
that the honor and decency of society 
had been by him strengthened; nor did 
he plan out the sane, wise project of 
not seeing Constance again; nor did he 
weigh or balance his charge or responsi- 
bility. One supreme, sovereign reality 
had possession of him. Nothing, he 
felt, no matter what life held for them 
both, could efface the touch she had 
laid upon him, as her arms were about 
his neck. Always she would be as last 
night she had been, she would look at 
him as last night she had looked. 

“Heavens,” he meditated, in the faces 
of the self-indulgent, cynical Penroses, 
“I’m not going to be blasé through six 
paradises just because there happens to 
be a seventh!” 

A new fire spun its lilac flames be- 
hind his back. The spicy breath of the 
wreaths of hemlock was deliciously 
sweet. Little by little the sun had 
climbed its eastern way and sparkled at 
the pane outside, and in the radiant 
clarity the terrace and its charming 
railing, the urns with the little cedars, 
stood out clearly; and, more than all 
else, the truth cried itself to him that, 
whatever happened, she was still here, 
still in the house with him! 

He had chosen a Christmas gift for 
her in London, and determined now to 
send it up to her with some roses, and 
in this way to announce the fact that 
he had come back from the Spires and 
was ready to use the day with her. He 
so simply felt how beautiful it would 
be to see her that it did not for a second 
occur to him to wonder if she, on her 
part, would feel a certain embarrass- 
ment. 

In answer to his ring, not a man- 
servant, but the perfect housekeeper 
rustled in in her crisp silks, her cameos, 
and her “Christmas face,” as one of 
the little Penrose chaps had called her 


rosy countenance on one of his few 
Christmas days. 

Where would 
have breakfast? 

Why, wherever it best suited, 
Where, indeed—and that was more to 
the point—would Mrs. Featherstone 
have it? 

Mrs. Featherstone? Why, Mr. Kil 
dare didn’t know, then, that Mrs, 
Featherstone had gone? There had 
been another dispatch this morning, 
fetched over from the station. There 
had been but twenty minutes between 
its arrival and her starting away. A 
motor had been sent with her and the 
maid, and Mrs. Featherstone had for- 
tunately been able to make the train, 
the only one, it so happened, that con- 
nected with the Dover and Calais 
special. 

The matter-of-fact bit of news came 
to Kildare so coldly and ruthlessly that 
it took some seconds for the bitter 
thought to penetrate that she had gone 
because she couldn’t trust him. Then 
this gave way to an effulgent hope that 
it might be herself she couldn’t trust. 
But the discovery that she had left him 
no message of any kind, and that she 
was, above all, irrevocably gone, struck 
him more cruelly than had any blow in 
his kindly life. Why, at all events, 
couldn’t she have left him a line? 

As he walked to and fro in the room, 
deserted, he began 
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But the thought was 
imperious ; kind al- 
ways haunted him like a bad ghost. It 
could usually be dismissed, but now it 
was persistent. A dispatch had cer- 
tainly come the night before. Another 
might have followed on this morning, 
hard upon it? To have been sent over 
from the station on a holiday, it must 
have been a very grave message indeed, 
“a matter,” as the old term went, “of 
life and death.” The phrase began to 
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repeat itself and the conviction to grow, 
and as he was obliged to give it admit- 
tance and to face it and to wonder what 
the shock would be to her, and what the 
news would be to him—how it would 
change things, and how they would both 
meet it—his promenade to and fro in 
the room brought him up before the 
center table, and he looked down upon 
it at length with a seeing eye. “Why 
not? Why not?” he was wondering. 
We are all so essentially mortal, and 
lightning never had struck yet; why 
not, then, at last im this place? And 
since there had been neither shame nor 
blame, why couldn’t he face the pos- 
sibility of a perfectly natural ™ortality ? 
Before him on the table lay Mrs. Feath- 
erstone’s green scarf, and as he lifted 
the soft thing, he saw underneath it a 
dispatch. 

Then he knew instantly that she had 
left both scarf and telegram there, and 
that this was the message for him. He 
seemed, as the word he had not read 
met him in this form, to have been wait- 
ing all his life for just this news. The 
road so long in winding home had 
wound home at length, and now that he 
believed the crisis was really reached, 
there was something infinitely stilling 
in its solemnity. He could not at once 
draw the sheet from its envelope. He 
lit a cigar and sat down before the fire. 

Mrs. Shawles came in again pres- 
ently and told him that she had laid his 
breakfast in the little room facing the 
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gardens. Then she waited, and as Kil- 
dare looked up at her, he forced him- 
self to smile faintly and wished her a 
Merry Christmas. 

She thanked him, but still hesitated. 
It was a custom with them, she told 
him, to have hall prayers on holidays, 
When the duke himself was there, he 
always read them. The servants and 
the children of the place had already 
come in. In the absence of the family, 
would Mr. Kildare 

“Oh, no, on no account, on no ac- 
count!” he hurried. “Isn’t there some 
one else?” 

Well, of course there was Portman. 

The guest was sure that Portman 
would do it quite in the proper way, and 
as for himself, he would have his break- 
fast in a few moments—he thanked her, 

And Mrs. Shawles, who had ex- 
pected a more favorable answer, left 
open on the table the little book she 
had brought in with her. 

Kildare took it up after she was gone. 

In a few seconds he heard from the 
distance the sound of the children sing- 
ing. Their voices ceased, to be fol- 
lowed by the subdued murmur of read- 
ing. As he opened the book he held, the 
leaves fell apart at the marriage rite. 
He hurriedly passed this over, and his 
eves were arrested by the opening lines 
of a more solemn service. He paused 
to read the beautiful, pitiful words, and 
then, the open book in his hands, he 
drew the telegram from its cover. 
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EXULTANT BEAUTY 
LINGING the shutters wide, I saw last night, 
Above a range of blue-black hills, one star 
Whose mouth, shaped like a trumpet’s—silver bright— 
Seemed shouting hallelujahs from afar! 
ANTOINETTE De Coursey PATTERSON. 
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RAME came out from the old 
house in which he roomed into 
Washington Square and a day 

that had been transplanted from late 
September into late December. At the 
touch of a faint south wind, at the 
warm, lazy odor of the air, Frame 
scowled behind his thick, shell-rimmed 
glasses. The day offended his sense of 
the fitness of things. He turned back 
for a moment to see if there was any 
mail for him. He scowled once more 
at Mike, who assured him that there 
was none, 

“A fine day it is, sir,” said Mike, with 
a large geniality. 

“A fine day, you say?” said Frame. 
“Mike—tell me this: How the devil am 
I to write a Christmas story on a day 
like this? How am I to make people 
think of holly and mistletoe and turkey 
and plum pudding when it’s too warm 
for an overcoat and the spring is in the 
air?” 

Mike scratched his head and did not 
answer. A patient man was Mike, and 
one used to the moods of his tenants. 
You must take them as they come— 
there was Mike’s creed in a phrase. 
Scribbling fellows most of them, Mike’s 
tenants, fellows to be humored like chil- 
dren; a queer lot, but all right at bot- 
tom—and free-handed, too, when it 
came to Christmas lists, placed unob- 
trusively near the wheezy elevator. 
Mike smiled tolerantly at Frame’s de- 
parting back, as it went swinging 
across the Square. 
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But tolerance had no part in Frame’s 
mood on this sunny morning just two 
days before Christmas. A chip was 
perched lightly on his shoulder ; he was 
aggressive, ready to do battle with you 
upon any occasion you chose, or to sup- 
ply one if you would not. There was 
sullen discontent in his eyes, though 
the glasses made shift to hide that. The 
corners of his mouth drooped, too. He 
looked tired ; in fact, he was tired. Yet 
it did not seem to be a physical weari- 
ness that afflicted him. His step was 
springy enough; his skin was clear; he 
had the clean, healthy look of the man 
who lives cleanly and sanely. But any 
one given at all to looking at those he 
passes casually.must have wondered a 
little about Frame—must have sensed 
the cynicism and discontent of this 
young man. 

He went along, head down, through 
the Square, heading for the Arch; he 
had no eyes for those about him. And 
he looked both startled and annoyed 
when he did, suddenly, see an old man 
and a girl, who sat together, incongru- 
ously enough, on a_ bench, talking 
eagerly. The old man was very old, 
but there was still something invincibly 
young about him—about the animation 
of his manner as he talked to the girl, 
about his eyes. He sat all huddled up, 
chilled despite the balmy air, wrapped 
in an ulster, a muffler about his neck, a 
warm cap pulled down over his ears. 
And as Frame, brought to a halt by the 
sight of them, hesitated and seemed on 
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the point of turning away, the old man 
looked up and saw him and waved his 
stick excitedly. His thin, piping voice 
carried quite clearly to Frame’s ears. 

“There he is! There he is!” he cried. 
“See, my dear—he’s there—coming to- 
ward us!” 

And the girl looked up, and smiled, 
too, and flushed, ever so faintly. Frame 
looked at her morosely, but her eyes 
did not waver. And so he had to go 
toward them, grudgingly, as it were. 

“Now this is fine! I call this fine!’ 
said the old man. “To find my two 
friends like this on the first day that I 
come home! I’m a lucky old man! 
They've called me lucky all my life, and 
I guess they’re right! Sit down, young 
man, and tell us what you’ve been do- 
ing! She tells me she’s been away— 
that she got back last night, just as I 
did myself. I was going to write you 
both a note, so that we could meet to- 
morrow. I didn’t hope for such luck 
as this!” 

Frame shook hands first with the old 
man. And then he turned to the girl, 
and she put out her hand, and he took it 
in his for a moment. 

“Well, Jim,” she said, “aren’t you 
glad to see us?” 

“Glad?” he said. “Oh, yes, of course 
—very glad! And surprised, too! I 
thought you were both going to be away 
for Christmas.” 

And he sat down on the other side 
of the old man, who chuckled. 

“Away for Christmas? Never!” 
the old man. “But you don’t know my 
ways yet, young man. I’m not the char- 
acter I thought I was! I’ve looked out 
of my window and seen Christmas 
morning in this old Square for fifty 
years! Christmas—why, Christmas 
wouldn’t be Christmas if I didn’t spend 
ithere!” Again he chuckled. “You've 
lots of things to learn about me yet! 
Last Christmas we didn’t know one an- 
other, any of us. And now we do! 
That’s my doing!” 
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“And I’m glad we do, for one,” said 
the girl, in a low voice, when Frame 
did not answer. “It’s good, at Christ- 
mas time, to know some one—not to be 
quite alone.” 

Frame stared out, broodingly. 

“I’m afraid I don’t feel much like 
Christmas,” he said at last. “I’m 
afraid I’ve got a long way off from 
Christmas lately.” 

“Oh, don’t!” said the girl sharply, a 
catch in her voice. 

The old man seemed not to have 
heard. He sat there, musing after the 
manner of the old, lost in his own 
thoughts. 

“T dreamed I heard sleigh bells last 
night,” he said. “I dreamed I heard 
them, first, and then that I was driving 
a cutter, with a girl beside me. Oh, you 
young folks don’t know how we used 
to live in this town fifty years ago! I 
cut a dash in those days, I can tell you! 
Why, five minutes in a cutter from here 
took you through open fields, on the 
way to the Park! I wonder—I wish 
we might have snow for Christmas this 
year! I should like to wake up the 
day after to-morrow and see the Square 
all white, and the branches hanging 
with the weight of snow, and the leaves 
of the evergreens sprinkled with it!” 

“And so should I,” said the girl 
softly. 

But Frame would not rouse himself 
from his mood; he sat there silent, 
brooding, sullen. . 

“Christmas!” said the old man, 
“Well, I’m selfish enough to be glad 
that you young people must be here, 
away from your homes, this Christmas, 
I want you both to come to see me— 
together. I wish 1 

He stopped. He was smiling a little 
wistfully. And he turned to Frame. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “you’re 
lonely, aren’t you? And you're afraid 
to own to it? Don’t be afraid of sen- 
timent, my boy! Don’t try to crush it 
out of your life 
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Frame laughed and rose. 

“Oh, I’m all right, sir,” he said. “A 
little out of sorts, I think. I’ve been 
working pretty hard. As for coming to 
see you on Christmas Day—why, I will 
if I can, sir. But you know that I’m 
never really free. Anything may come 
up. And on holidays like Christmas, 
we bachelors get most of the work, so 
that the married men can be at home.” 

“Take a few minutes,” said the old 
man gently. “I shan’t keep you long. 
And I shall be at home alone all day. 
I see Sims coming to fetch me home.” 

“We'll walk with you to your car,” 
said the girl, springing up. “Come, 
Jim!” 

One on either side, they walked with 
him to the car that had rolled up at 
the curb by the nearest entrance to the 
little park. He was less than two hun- 
dred yards from his home, but he was 
very frail and very old. 

“I’m going to breakfast, Jean,” said 
Frame, after they had seen the old man 
go. “Wiil you have coffee with me?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I'll be glad to, 

Jim.” 
And they walked along together, 
slowly, until they came to the old hotel 
above the Arch, and went into the base- 
ment, and sat together, side by side, 
against the wall. They were silent. 
The girl’s eyes were full of a faint 
amusement, a quizzical tenderness, as 
they rested upon him. 

“Jim—Jim!” she sai 
you haven't 
Haven’t you a word to say?” 

“Tt seems not,” he said ungraciously. 
But he did rouse himself; he turned to 
her abruptly, after he had given the 
waiter his order. “Oh, Jean!” he said. 
“What’s the use of this game? I’m so 
sick of it!” 

“Why?” she asked. “Let’s have it 
out, Jim, while we’re at it.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing in particular!” said 
Frame. “It’s just—New York! I’m 
not going anywhere, Jean. The town’s 
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getting hold of me. I’m losing faith, 
I’ve been thinking since you've been 
away. At first I thought I was missing 
you. I nearly wnt up to see you over 
Sunday, the week after you’d gone——” 

“Why, Jim!” she said. “That's al- 
most—sentimental !” 

“Almost,” he said doggedly. “Not 
quite, though, Jean. If it were—quite 
—there’d be some hope for me. I sup- 
pose old John Bray is right.” 

“I think he’s very likely to be right,” 
she said quietly. “He’s such a wise old 
man, Jim.” 

“But,” he said, “but, Jean ” He 
stopped. “Look here—we’ve been 
pretty good friends, since we began 
talking to one another when we saw 
each other with him, haven’t we? 
We’ve talked things out together pretty 
well?” 

She nodded. 

“T can talk to you,” he said. 
vays could, from the very first. 
not afraid to look at things. You see 
them as they are, don’t you? You un- 
derstand. Jean, when you went away, 
I thought I was in love with you.” 

“TI knew that,” she said. 

Her eyes were very bright, but if 
there was the faintest of tremors in her 
voice, she controlled it beautifully. And 
if the color had risen in her pale cheeks, 
was dim, and he did not see. 
did,” he 
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sure? }ecause, you see, I never was 


sure. I had packed a bag to go to you. 
I’d even written a telegram to ask you 
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that, that you must understand. 
then I was afraid to go.” 

She laughed, but the color had left 
her cheeks. 

“Jim,” she said, “I decline to listen 
are plain! Is this a pro- 
don’t think I want 


” 


unless you 
posal? Because | 
to be proposed to here—— 

“Jean!” he said sharply. “That isn’t 
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like you! I'm trying to make you see 
something- 

“Go on,” she said. 
I didn’t mean to be—silly 

“l’m sure enough of one thing—I’ve 
been sure of that for a long time,” he 
said, refusing to meet her eyes. “It 
wasn’t true when I said just now that I 
thought I was in love with you. I knew 
that much , 

“T knew that, too,’ 
what I meant, Jim.” 

“Yes,” he said. “You would know 
that. That’s why I’ve got to say all 
this—to try to say it. Jean—I was 
afraid! I was afraid of myself—and 
of you. I was afraid it wouldn’t work. 
J—Jean—I couldn’t even quite trust 
you! Now you've got it. That’s what 
New York has done to me. It’s shown 
me the rotten side of things and people 
—oh, of myself, most of all! I’m no 
better than the rest. Maybe I’m worse. 
I can’t call my soul my own. I’ve sold 
it for what the paper pays me every 
week. And you 

She did not answer. She was bend- 
ing over the white cloth, creasing it 
with her nail; her breath was coming 
fast. 

“lm a-cheat—a 


“I’m sorry, Jim. 


” 


, 


she said. “That’s 


beastly hypocrite, 
like the rest!” he said. “I think you’re 
straight, Jean, and decent. I keep on 
thinking that. And then I saw you this 
this first morning that you’re 
John Bray 


morning, 
back, with old 
“Jean, he’s helped me to find myself 
At first, before we knew who he 
was, I was sorry for him. I used to 
stop and talk with him because I 
thought he was a lonely old man, so old 
that he had no one left. So did you, 
didn’t you?) And then we found out 
who he was. And since then things 
that sounded all right from a poor old 
man who'd outlived his generation 
Oh, I don’t know just how to put it! 
But they began to sound like cant. It’s 
so easy to preach the Golden Rule and 
to talk about the straight and narrow 
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path when you’ve so much money that 
you're never tempted. And you hear 
stories everywhere of things he did be- 
fore he was so rich, when he was build- 
ing up his fortune.” 

“T’ve heard them, 
under her breath. 

“There it is!” said Frame. “I've 
watched you, sometimes, when he’s 
been talking—saying things that are 
platitudes—making blasphemies, some- 
how, out of the beatitudes! I’ve seen 
you wince, but you kept on going out 
of your way to see him every day, just 
as I did! 

“Jean, I meant to stop! I think I 
would have stopped—if I hadn’t known 
that he was one of the richest men in 
the world—if I hadn’t had a sneaking, 
low-down thought that some time it 
might do me good to know him!” 

He was quiet for a moment. And for 
the first time, his eyes sought hers, and 
he saw, in sudden wonder and contri- 
tion, that they were wet with tears. 

“Oh, look here! I didn’t mean to be 
such a beast!” he cried. “Jean—lI’ve 
hurt you—and I didn’t mean to! I 
wanted you to see what a beast I was 
—and I’ve made you think I really sus- 
pected you 7 

“Oh, Jim—don’t!” she cried sharply. 
“Can’t you see? You were right! I 
was like that—I am! But I thought— 
I hoped—you weren’t! I knew I was 
a cheat and a hypocrite, but I was hang- 
thought you weren't 


said the girl, 


too,” 


ing on to you. | 
that you were different——” 
He stared at her. And 
denly he laughed mockingly. 
“So—we’ve found each other out!” 
he said. He held out his hand sud- 
denly. ‘“Here’s luck! May we both 
get what we want!” 
“What do you want?” 
a low voice. ‘ 
“Success!” he said harshly. “The 
rich husks of life that John Bray and 
the wise men like him glean! C ontent- 
ment—that comes with blindness and 


sud- 


then 


she asked, in 
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the sort of disillusionment that is a new 
illusion! Comfort! Power! Ease! 
Forgetfulness of ideals!” 

“I suppose that’s what I want, too,” 
said Jean, after a little pause. “I used 
to think 

“Oh, so did I!” Frame interrupted 
savagely. “I used to have all sorts of 
ideals and hopes, too, Jean! I was go- 
ing to be a writer. I wasn’t going to 
make concessions. I was going to start 
in telling the truth to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who read my paper— 
I believed in it. And I lost faith in that 
first. I saw that it wasn’t the truth I 
was telling—that it couldn’t be. And 
then I began losing faith in all sorts of 
other people. I saw that they were 
shams and cheats and hypocrites—that 
if they wanted to get anywhere in this 
town, they had to be. And after a 
while I saw that I was like them, that I 
was just as bad 

“There’s old Bray. At first I thought 

he was real and fine and happy, even 
though he’d never accomplished any- 
thing. And then I found out who he 
“was. Of course he preaches content- 
ment and meekness! Of course he 
doesn’t want the people underneath to 
growl and think and rebel! He wants 
to keep what he has! He can be meek 
and gentle now. He’s won all he can 
get by practicing the opposite of all he’s 
preached !” 

“Oh,” said Jean, “Jim, I do think he 
believes what he says—I think he’s sin- 
cere. I know how you feel. I have 
felt that way, too——” 

“Sincere? Of course he’s sincere!” 
said Frame. “Oh, Jean, can’t you see? 
That’s the very worst of.it! That’s 
what I’m most afraid of—that I'll be- 
come sincere, too—that I won’t know 
that I’m a hypocrite and a cheat! Lord 
—there’s a chance for me, as it is! 

As long as my eyes are open! What 
I’m afraid of is that they’ll close, and 
that I’ll begin to cheat instinctively and 
without even thinking that I’m doing it. 


I suppose I will. I suppose it’s bo 
to come. The town will swallow me 
entirely in the end.” 

“But then,” said Jean, “if our eyes 
are open still, Jim F. 

“Do you want to quit?” he asked her 
directly. “Do you want to stop making 
your drawings fit your market? Do 
you want to use your open eyes and do 
your own work as you see it? Any 
more than I do?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid!” she cried. “It isn't 
fair, Jim! I’ve got to live a 

“There you are!” he said morosely, 
“That’s my answer, too. If it’s a good 
one—why not go all the way, like old 
John Bray?” 

And then, suddenly, he laughed. 

“Lot of rot we’re talking, Jean!” he 
said. “Like some crowd from the Vil- 
lage, in Polly’s, drawing their souls 
on the tablecloth! I don’t mean all 
this—neither do you. We'll be sorry, 
when we sober up. Sort of emotional 
debauch, what? It’s this infernal 
Christmas stuff, I think—and that'll be 
over day after to-morrow, thank God!” 

“T wonder,” said Jean. 

“Oh, look here!” said Frame. “I can 
tell you why I’m in this mood—why it 
came to a head, at least! It’s a story 
I’ve been on this week. You've heard 
of Rodman?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Well—they’ve smashed him. He 
came on from the West, and he tore 
into the Wall Street crowd like a 
tornado. They kept pretty quiet, but 
every one who knew them knew they'd 
get him. They can afford to wait. And 
they waited until he gave them their 
opening. Now he’s down and out. 
They closed his big bank on Monday. 
And yesterday they finished the job. A 
savings bank, one of the little ones on 
the East Side, not so far from here, 
was mixed up with him in some fash- 
ion. So that’s been closed, too. It’s 


sound enough—short of cash, that’s all, 
The State banking department says 
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closing it is just a precautionary meas- 
ure, and that it'll pay dollar for dol- 
lar. But—that bank’s been taking pen- 
nies and nickels and dimes from kids 
all year, to give them Christmas funds. 
Darned good idea, that was. The kids 


started with a penny the first week and 
kept on putting in a little more each 


week. They couldn’t draw it out un- 
til a couple of days before Christmas. 
And now——” 

“Oh, Jim!” said the girl, wide-eyed. 
“T don’t wonder you feel so! The poor 
kiddies !” 

“Oh, they won’t lose anything,” said 
Frame savagely. ‘‘Their money’s safe 
enough. But—it is pretty raw stuff, 
isn’t it? I suppose I’m an ass to get 
sentimental about it! A year from 
now, I probably wouldn’t pay any at- 
tention at all to a thing like that. But 
it did get me. And——” 

“There isn’t any more? I don’t see 
how anything could be worse than 
that!” 

“Depends on how you look at it, 
said Frame curtly. “I was on the whole 
story. Well—intrinsically, this savings 
bank doesn’t cut much ice in the gen- 
eral situation. But it had got hold of 
me, and I played it up pretty strong, 
as a human-interest note in a pretty 
dull story. They’ve toned the thing 
down, you understand—they’ve han- 
dled Rodman without letting things get 
So there 


” 


sensational or conspicuous. 
was a chance to play up this business 
of the kids and their Christmas pennies. 

“And _ then, finished the 
story and was going over it, it hit me, all 
at once, that maybe I’d gone too strong. 
And I hiked in to the managing editor’s 
room and put it up to him, and we 
chopped and chewed over that story— 
and this morning you'd have to turn the 
page to find out anything at all about 
that savings bank.” 

“But why és 

“Oh, it’s bad business to foster dis- 
trust of savings banks! I wouldn’t care 


when I'd 


. 

if they’d dropped on it after I’d written 
it.’ What gets me is the way I thought 
of it myself and went in deliberately to 
get that stuff that I’d really felt while I 
was writing it killed! You see—I’m be- 
ginning to play the crooked game in- 
stinctively !” 

“I don't believe it!” said Jean sud- 
denly. She lifted her head and looked 
at him. “Jim, you couldn’t feel the 
way you do if that were true!” 

“Reflexes—that’s all!” said Frame 
harshly. “I took precious good care not 
to let my sympathy run away with me, 
didn’t I? You'd better pass me up, 
Jean. We know too much about one 
another now.” 

“T don’t think I’ll pass you up, Jim,” 
she said. “We can keep on being 
friends. No matter how much we 
know, we can do that. And I haven’t 
many friends here. You and Mr. Bray 
—and he doesn’t exactly count ie 

“Oh, Bray!” said Frame. “I don’t 
suppose he had any active part in it, but 
his money helped to smash Rodman. 
He’s tied up with Rumler—he and 
Rumler control two or three of the big 
banks together. So there’s Bray, bring- 
ing his bags of candy for the kids that 
play around his bench in the Square, 
and giving them moral precepts with 
each piece—and helping to spoil Christ- 
those kids who don’t 
because he doesn’t see 


for other 


him 


mas 
bother 
them !” 

“But, Jim, he 
That’s true, 
isn’t! He wouldn’t hurt any 

“Not if he could see them suffering, 
because that would hurt him! We're 
most of us like that, Jean. But some 
of us can see a little farther, for a little 
I suppose we'll all be like Bray 
He looked at 


’s the gentlest old man! 
him 


” 


whatever else about 


one- 


while. 
if we live long enough.” 
his watch. 

“Well—lI’ve got to get down to the 
office,” he ended. ‘There won’t be 
much doing. I’ve got a hunch they’re 
going to fire the Christmas junk my 
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Peace on earth, good 
will to men! The city loosening its 
purse strings—Salvation Army dinners 
—kind people getting the letters kids 
address to Santa Claus and making 
good on them—how many miles the 
holly wreaths would reach if you 
spread them all out in a_ line—— 
Maybe an interview with John Bray, 
approving of Christmas! Ugh!” 

They went out together, and the girl 
climbed on a bus, while Frame walked 
alone to the subway and went down- 
town, scowling, still, behind his thick 
glasses, to the office. He had guessed 
right—his assignment was to write the 
Christmas story. It was the veriest 
routine for him. He went about his 
work lifelessly, without interest. He 
was obsessed by the thought ef the 
closed savings bank. 

During the day, he went out of his 
way to visit it and stood for a few 
minutes on the opposite side of the 
street, staring at the melancholy group 
of wistful children who came and gazed 
at the closed door, with its printed no- 
tice tacked to it, and moved along re- 
luctantly when a big policeman bade 
them go. 

“Haven't had any trouble, have you?” 
asked Frame. He had crossed the street 
and nodded to the policeman, whom he 
knew. 

“Trouble, is it? 
the big man in blue. 
*Tis tough for them. 
derstand !” 

It scarcely surprised him, somehow, 
to come upon Jean Scott when he turned 
away. She nodded. 

“Look!” she said. 

She handed him a small sketch book, 
and he glanced at the quick, nervous 
drawings she had made. There was 
one of the big policeman, bending down, 
holding a child by either hand, as he 
explained. 

“You'll never sell these,” said Frame 
sullenly, returning the book. 


way this year. 


Never a bit!” said 
“Poor little tikes! 
They'll not un 


“No,” she said. “I don’t suppose] 
shall. But I think I'll find a use for 
them, just the same!” 

He looked at her curiously. There 
was something about her that puzzled 
him. Her lips were closed in a tight 
line; there was a flash of determination 
in her brown eyes that struck a new 
note. He shook his head. 

“We're both pretty foolish,” he said, 
“Just harrowing our feelings over here 


_ when we can’t do any good.” 


“It may be good for us, Jim,” she 
said. “I’ve got. all I want. Going 
west?” 

He nodded, and they walked along to- 
gether. 

Late that night, when he reached the 
old rookery in the Square, he found a 
single envelope in his letter box. He 
frowned impatiently as he saw that it 
was addressed in the precise, old-fash- 
ioned hand of John Bray. He swore, 
under his breath, when he saw that Bray 
asked him to come to his house early 
the next morning—that same morning, 
rather—upon a matter of some im- 
portance. But then he laughed. 

“T might as well,” he said. “TI don’t 
think I shall sleep much!” 

He was, in fact, in the grip of an 
invincible depression. The aggressive- 
ness was quite gone out of him. He 
felt the futility of his rebellion, his 
sickening helplessness. He left orders 
to be called early. 

\ church clock was striking the half 
hour mounted steps. 
The weather had changed in the night; 
a chill, raw wind was coming from the 
northeast ; the sky was gray and black 
and laced with the flying scud of a ris- 
ing gale. Bray's limousine stood by the 
curb. The sight of it surprised Frame, 
who knew that Bray’s doctors forbade 
him to tempt the air of such a day. As 
the door opened, Frame heard Jean’s 
voice behind him. 

‘Wait a minute, Jim!” she cried, and 
he turned and smiled, despite himself, 


when he Bray’s 
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as she ran up the steps. Her cheeks 
were delicately flushed by the cold 
wind; her eyes were bright. 

They went in together. Bray, al- 
ready muffled up, was waiting for them 
in his library. Jean went straight to 
him, and they spoke for a moment in 
whispers. Frame stared at them in 
wonder ; he had never seen Bray in such 
a twinkling mood. 

“Christmas Eve!” said Bray, in a mo- 
ment, in his cracked voice. “I dreamed 
of sleigh bells again last night. And 


this morning it looks like snow. Doesn’t . 


it, young man.?” 

“Well—it does,” admitted Frame, 
and smiled again, in spite of himself. 
He found it hard, as he always did, to 
maintain his feeling about Bray in the 
old man’s presence. 

“You're wondering why I sent for 
you,” said Bray. “I’m an old man, 
and we old men are afraid, sometimes, 
to put things off even for one day. 
This is only Christmas Eve, but I’ve a 
Christmas present for you two that I 
shall give you to-day instead of to- 
morrow.” 

Frame felt the stirring of a curious 
discomfort. 

“You’ve been good to an old man, 
both of you,” said Bray. “I’ve liked to 
watch you, growing fonder of one an- 
other.” He was holding Jean’s hand, 
and he increased his pressure upon it 
now when it seemed that she meant to 
withdraw it. “I’ve seen many a ro- 
mance bud and come to blossom and 
bear fruit in the old Square. And I’ve 
hoped——” 

And now Jean did free her hand, in- 
deed, and turn away. Perhaps she 
shrank from the bitterness, the brood- 
ing pain, that she must have seen in 
Frame’s eyes. And yet Frame, catching 
amoment’s glimpse of her in a mirror 
that betrayed her, thought he saw her 
smiling, wondered at the inscrutable 
look in her eyes. 


“But no matter,” the old man went 
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on. “I can wait for that, if you don’t 
make me wait too long. And now you 
are to come with me, to see this pres- 
ent that I have for you. To-morrow, if 
you're free, young man, you’re both to 
dine with me, and then Well, we 
shall see. But now I have a gift that 
you must share. Come.” 

“I’m afraid it’s too cold for you, 
The doctor ” Frame began. 

But Bray replied with a show of 
spirit rare to his gentleness. 

“To-day I have my own way!” he 
said. ‘And the car is warm.” 

They helped him down the steps and 
into the waiting car. It was warm in- 
deed—too warm for Frame and Jean. 
The shades of every window were 
drawn tight; electric lights glowed 
softly; an electric warmer radiated a 
gentle heat. They might have been ina 
room in Bray’s house as the car 
moved slowly off. Bray sat back, his 
eyes closed. And Frame stared at 
Jean, wondering. It seemed to him 
that she did not wonder, that she knew 
the meaning of this strange ride. 

It was not long before the car 
stopped. Jean looked at Bray; he 
nodded. She leaned toward the win- 
dow And raised the shades. 

“Look, Jim!” she said. 

They were in a mean street of the 
East Side. Opposite was the savings 
bank, at the closed door of which Jim 
had stared so bitterly the day before. 
But now the door was open; two police- 
men, instead of one, stood there, mar- 
shaling a shouting, laughing mob of 
children, who clutched their pass books 
in their hands and crowded forward in 
the line that the policemen formed. 
And all about surged men and women 
and more children; and every moment 
new little ones, waving their bank 
books, joined the line ; and others came, 
to stare a moment with wide eyes and 
then run off, shrieking their delight. 

Frame cried out once. A moment 
later he sprang from the car and ran 





~~ across the street. 
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Against the stone 
front of the bank a placard was pasted, 
hastily printed, still wet from the press 
It proclaimed a miracle. Every child 
who had opened a Christmas account 
was to have its money. A special ar- 
rangement had been made by which 
funds enough to pay every such deposit 
had been supplied. There were no con- 
ditions. For these children, Christmas 
was to be Christmas, after all. 

There was a lump in Frame’s throat 
as he stared, incredulous, as he listened 
to the cries of the children, rising about 
him in a score of tongues and dialects. 
And then a hand touched his arm, and 
he spun around and looked down at 
Jean, her eyes full of tears. 

“Bray!” said Frame. “Jean—he did 
this? It’s his money they are paying 
them?” 

“Yes!” she said. “Oh, Jim—I knew 
we were wrong! [I hadn’t lost all my 
faith, after all! I knew it when I saw 
what it had done to you just to think of 
the poor kiddies and their pennies. And 
so—and so—yesterday, after I left you, 
I took those sketches that I made 
straight to Mr. Bray! Jim—he cried— 
that old man! He hadn’t known—they 


hadn’t told him! And, Jim, I wish you” 
could have seen how he beat them dowg 
when they told him that what he wanted 
couldn’t be done! 

“He let me stay and see and hear! 
Mr. Rumler came and helped him! He 
wanted to use some of his money, too, 
but Mr. Bray wouldn’t let him. And 
they rode roughshod over lawyers and 
the men from the banking department, 
I think they made themselves responsi- 
ble, together, for every cent of the 
bank’s deposits, in case it turned out 
that, after all, there might be some 
loss. And I told Mr. Bray about you, 
and how you felt, and that—that’s why 
he calls this a Christmas present from 
him to us.” 

“Jean!” said Frame. “Oh, Jean! 
What a fool I’ve been! Oh, Jean, my 
dear! And after all—are you going to 
forgive me and take me?” 

She was silent for a moment, looking 
up at him through the mist of snow 
that was falling faster and faster every 
moment. Her eyes were like stars seen 
on a misty night. And then she took 
his hand in both of hers and pressed it. 

“Come!” she said, drawing him with 
her. “Come, Jim! We must tell him,” 
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Was, 


STAR 
s beholden 
That the deep m — gem, 


and 


Iden, 


The Star of Bethlehem! 


By darksome ways of danger, 
By perilous paths forlorn, 

It led unto the manger 
Wherein the Christ was born, 


From thine exalted station 
In the vast voids afar, 


To bring peace to each nation, 
Shine thou again, O Star! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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\HE first bull had just been 
dragged out, leaving a broad 
track on the empty ring. The 

band struck up a paso-doble, half Moor- 
ish, half Spanish—a haunting, swing- 
ing air that was savage and sad. The 
great bull ring roared like the crater 
of a volcano. It was the first carrida 
of the Seville feria, the nineteenth of 
April, and it was hot. A burning south 
wind blew from the Sahara across the 
Atlas Mountains, shook the orange 
blossoms from the trees, and swirled 
malignantly in the folds of_the scarlet 
capas. 

Luis Carmona scowled until his black 
montera touched his eyebrows. 
bulls and this devilish wind! 
sea! 

He was standing in the callején,* just 
under the barrera seats in which 
Princess Palmeira and the blond Amer- 
icana were chattering and laughing 
with their fr 

Carmona looked up, and Carita Lan- 


iends. 
looked down. Carita was 
beauty. She had been the beautiful 
Miss Robinson: now she was the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Howard Lansing, leader of 
the smart younger set in New York, 
Palm Beach, Madrid, London, Rome— 
in fact, wherever youth trips merrily 


a great 


sing 
Hs 


*The Spanish names and technical terms in 
this story cannot be accurately rendered in 
English. As the author uses them, they 
reveal a marvelous knowledge of the bull 
ting. The reader will find that they do not 
in the least hinder him from following the 
action.—Ep1Tor. 


Miura. 
Mardita 


along rose-girt paths. She might have 
been a fair Spaniard. Hers was the 
amber coloring that*is the birthright 
of many American women. Her golden 
hair élustered over her ears like a 
child’s; her pansy-blue eyes were as 
clear as water under her Lucile hat, 
Leaning her arms on Carmona’s capote 
de paseo, which had been cut from a 
mandarin’s robe of cloth of gold, she 
smiled into the dark eyes beneath her. 

“So the next bull is for me?” she 
said in her pretty clipping Spanish. 

The matador bowed. If the second 
was a brave bull, if he attacked frankly 
and could be killed with a good esto- 
cada, he intended to present him to 
the blond Americana in the little speech 
which is called the brindis. 

But the second bull’s name was Ver- 
dugo, which means a hangman; he was 
a Miura, reputed to be one of the trick- 
iest of that tricky breed; and—he had 
been promised to another woman. 

Carmona lit a cigarette. Light spar- 
kled in his liquid eyes and glowed for a 
second in the olive-tinted face that was 
half jockey, half gamin, and wholly 
gypsy. He remarkable type; 
Goya would have painted him in his 
black chenille montera, his diamond- 
studded shirt, his skin-tight costume of 
ivory satin magnificently embroidered 


was a 


and jeweled. 

’ As he flicked away the cigarette ash, 
he glanced quickly sideways. Sagrario 
there, not a dozen yards from 
Palmeira’s party. She was 


was 
Princess 
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with Dofia Remedios, a soulless old 
vender of antiques, and a fat wine 
merchant from Jerez. Carmona stared 
at the greased ink-black hair twisted 
into flat chuletas on the saffron-colored 
cheeks, at the long, glittering slits of 
eyes, at the carnations that were 
fastened with a curving comb behind 
her ear. Sagrario did not look at him; 
she turned to the wine merchant, 
laughed provocatively, and bit into an 
orange with her strong white teeth. It 
was all over between them, and she did 
not care. 

The bullfighter’s jaw hardened. He 
would make her care. He looked up 
at Carita Lansing. What a contrast to 
the sallow-skinned gypsy dancer! The 
camellia—and the cactus. 

“You are coming to-night?” he said 
softly. 

Carita shook her head. It 
most glorious piece of fun she had ever 
had in her life, but she was not going 
to Carmona’s house; even on a feria 
night, when all Seville goes mad, that 
would be a little too mad. True, it was 
only to see some gypsy dances. She 
had told him of her wish to see the real 
baile gitano. No doubt the féte would 
be in the courtyard or on the flat roof. 
Her eyes shone. It could be quite 
easily done. Her friends would be 
dancing until four in the morning at 
the feria. No one would miss her if 
she slipped away. 

“No—no,” she laughed. 
impossible.” 

The man smiled, the satisfied smile 
of one who has had many successes 
with women. 

“T shall expect you. 
please, after eleven.” 

Carita was amused at his unabashed 
conceit. It was a change from the re- 
spectful homage of her own circle. She 
was in a rebellious mood just then, 
straining at her very génerous leash, 
inclined to chafe at restrictions. She 
was intensely fond of Spain in its more 
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striking and picturesque aspects. Her 
childhood had been spent in Cuba, and 
she spoke Spanish fluently. Now that 
she was in Andalusia, she wanted to be 
“in the picture,” to plunge into back 
streets and out-of-the-way dancing 
halls, to see something of the life that 
is not as a rule revealed to foreigners 
—at least of the feminine _ sex, 
Princess Palmeira was a useful ally, 
She knew everybody, from the Arch- 
bishop of Seville to Caracol the picador, 
She had already provided a cockfight 
in the courtyard of the Palacio Pal- 
meira and had introduced Luis Car- 
mona. Howard Lansing disliked her, 
She was the primary cause of the little 
rift, unacknowledged, but increasingly 
apparent, that was separating him from 
his wife. 

Carita was thinking of Howard as 
she leaned on Carmona’s cloak in the 
sultry shade of the barreras. No doubt 
she would be lectured when she got 
home. Her husband objected strongly 
to her acquaintance with the matador, 
He would not even allow her to ride 
with him in the Delicias. Ultimately 
she had dispensed with his permission. 
Howard took life altogether too seri- 
ously. He was too apt to treat her like 
a child. She resented it; she was not 
going to be looked after as if she were 
fifteen. A demon of mischief lurked 
in the corners of her eyes. She furled 
and unfurled her fan. It was a pres- 
ent from her husband, an antique Span- 
ish fan of painted parchment, with 
carved and gilded sticks. He had 
bought it from that thieving old Reme- 
thousand pesetas. She 
closely. In a_ corner 
Howard had written: “To Carita. 
Souvenir of Seville. H. L.” 

She shut it with a snap. 

The picadors were coming into the 
arena. The banderilleros caught up the 
cloaks that hung on the barriers. Car- 
mona saluted Mrs. Lansing and the 
princess and jumped lightly into the 
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The Token 
ring. Drums rolled. The gate of the 
toril slid back, and Verdugo appeared. 
He was a typical Miura—smoke black, 
with short, fine legs, massive shoul- 
ders, and thin, slightly curved horns, 
dark at the tips. 

With a gesture, Carmona dismissed 
the subordinates to whom the espada 
usually leaves the task of preparing the 
bull for the picadors. He went out 
alone to meet Verdugo. 

Without haste, thoughtfully, he 


walked to the middle of the ring, pass- 
ing from the half circle of shade into 
a blaze of light, a svelte and glittering 


figure. 

He was within six yards of the huge 
brute. His eyes fell on the divisa, a 
knot of black and emerald-green rib- 
bons pinned to the withers. His heart 
sank; he had not known until then how 
much he cared. It was only a piece of 
ribbon—the colors of the famous bull 
But it was a token, 

he stamped his foot, 
cloak, and switched it 
veronica, allowing Ver- 


ranch. 

Mechanically 
extended the 
aside in a deft 
dugo to pass him with the narrowest 
possible margin; mechanically he 
caught him again with a flutter of red. 
3ut he did not see the orange sand or 
the palpitating crowd that packed the 
building from barrera to palco. He was 
quite a long way off, at the gate of a 
whitewashed house in the gypsy quar- 
ter of T1 inside, 


pressed close 


iana. Sagrario was 
to the bars, not distant for 
once, not cold or cynical or tantalizing. 
The ice had melted with astounding 
completeness. She loved him, had al- 
ways loved him; and because she loved 
him, she had teased, rebuffed, mocked 
—what had she not done? Unfathom- 
able mystery—the soul of tis gypsy 
girl! He had her at last. She would 
not escape him this time. They would 
be married almost immediately ; the be- 
trothal would be announced on the nine- 
teenth, after. the first corrida de feria. 
And, “Verdugo shall be for you,” he 
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had whispered through the bars. “TI 
will get you the divisa if it costs my life, 
It will be a token of remembrance.” 

So these Spanish lovers had plighted 
their troth quaintly, typically, on one 
of the black-and-green ribbons of Don 
Eduardo Miura. 

And then what had happened? Car- 
mona hardly knew—a quarrel, one of 
those gusts of passion that are as dev- 
astating as the Sirocco. _Sagrario had 
seen Luis riding in the Delicias with a 
blond Americana called the Sefiora 
Lansing. It was a very venial sin, but 
he, flushed with his conquest of the un- 
approachable gypsy, had boasted of his 
suecesses with foreign women, had 
laughed at her, taunted her with jeal- 
ousy. And then the sullen anger, the 
implacable rancor of the ancient race 
had flared up. That night, when he 
had gone to take her to the theater, she 
had met him in the patio with Remedios 
and the wine merchant from Jerez. She 
had changed her mind; Don Pedro 
would accompany her. 

With that scene before his eyes, Car- 
mona brought Verdugo into line with 
the first picador, motioned to the man 
to challenge, and stood aside behind the 
left stirrup, ready for the quite. 

Mrs. Lansing opened her fan quickly. 
It was her third bullfight, but she was 
not, and never would be, accustomed to 
the slaughter of the horses. While she 
stared at the dancing majas on her fan, 
the howls of the inferno surged round 
her. The picador, in fear of his life, 
had thrust clumsily at Verdugo. The 
lance barely grazed the skin; the bull 
charged; horse and rider were flung 
against the barriers in a helpless, strug- 
gling mass. She lowered her fan. Two 
monosabios were pouring sawdust over 
a shapeless form, and Carmona was 
kneeling before the bull. 

Twice in succession he performed the 
perilous feat, drawing the furious brute 
upon him with the cloak, then swerving 


aside so that the horn grazed his 
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‘sleeve. The plaza rose with yells of 
delight. It was the act of a suicide to 
attempt the pase de rodillas with a bull 
who had not received a single vara. 

At the third pass, Carmona leaned 
forward and snatched at the divisa as 
Verdugo charged at him. But he.had 
mot reckoned with the wind. As he 
dropped the cloak with his right hand, 
a treacherous gust caught it ; he was left 
exposed. The bull had not room to 
horn him, but the powerful head struck 
him in the chest. He was swallowed 
up in a cloud of sand and swirling 
cloaks. 

Carita shut her eyes. When she 
looked again, Carmona was on his feet, 
pale and shaking, covered with dust, his 
shirt torn and stained, the gold tassels 
hanging in shreds from his jacket. But 
_ he had the black-and-green ribbons in 
his hand. 

Amid a deafening ovation, he walked 
to the barriers, put his foot on the step, 
and turned to Sagrario. She was look- 
Suddenly 
she stretched herself and yawned 
healthily, luxuriously, not even trou- 
bling to put her hand to her mouth. 
Their eyes met. Sagrario’s gaze was 
like steel. She did not make the faint- 
est sign of recognition. Carmona hes- 
itated for an instant, jumped the bar- 
rier, and held up the divisa to Mrs. 
Lansing. 

A most curious medley of emotions 
Carita—astonishment that a 


ing vaguely across the ring. 


assailed 
man could risk his life for a twist of 
ribbon—even she, inexperienced though 
she was, had seen the danger—horror 
at the senseless bloodshed, and an odd 
feeling of loneliness, of terror. Ten 
minutes before, she had felt intensely 
Spanish ; now she did not feel Spanish 
at all. She had an inexplicable sensa- 
tion of being the only European in, that 
huge crowd. She wished that Howard 
were within reach; like a small child, 
she wanted to go home. She was not 
far from tears as she took the divisa. 
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The ribbons were wet with blood,” 
Carita touched them gingerly, with un 
controllable repulsion. What did ¢# 
mean, this blood-stained token? Surely 
it meant evil for her, the stranger, who 
was so ignorant of this barbarous sport, 
so aloof from the fierce mob, pitiless 
alike to man and beast. She shrank 
back in her seat, unpleasantly conscious 
that she was being stared at. The in- 
cident of the divisa had focused the at- 
tention of the entire tendido upon the 
beautiful foreigner. There were many 
smiles and winks and cries of “Olé, Ig 
Rubia!” 

Dofia Remedios cackled and squinted 
maliciously at Sagrario. 

“Que hermosa!” she sighed, raising 
her eyes piously to heaven. Maria San- 
tisima herself must have presided at the 
birth of the Sefiora Lansing. 

Sagrario was interested. 
to be shown the sefora. 

The old woman looked at her with 
reluctant admiration and pointed dis- 
creetly. It was she, Remedios, who 
served the rich Americanos with lace 
and antiquities ; she who was bidden al- 
most daily to the Hotel de Inglaterra; 
she who had procured and sold at great 
loss to herself the priceless fan which 
the sefora held in her hand. She had 
bought it for twelve hundred pesetas 
and had sold it for one thousand! 
What would you? Clients must get a 
bargain sometimes. “Don 
Hard,” was rich—fabulously rich! He 
adored his wife. He had not haggled 
over the price of the fan. The good 
God knew it was as cheap as the sand 
of the arena! He had written the 
senora’s name on it—‘Carita—souvenir 
de Sevilla.” Remedios had seen it with 
her own eyes. Ojalé! That many such 
senores would deign to visit Seville! 

Sagrario listened politely, throwing 
in a careless “Muy interesante,” or an 
She gave no in- 


She asked 


The sefor, 


encouraging “Claro!” 
dication that she had ever before seen 
or heard of the Sefiora Lansing, but her 
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“joe-green eyes fastened on the divisa 


_which the foreign woman held so dis- 
dainfully in her gloved fingers. A 
tremor crossed the sphinxlike face. She 
wanted, wanted fiercely, to crush those 
ribbons against her bare skin, to press 
them to her lips until the bloodstains 
were grained into her flesh. Her head 
dropped forward, her eyes opened 
wide; then the lids narrowed again. A 
boy was passing with a tray of monkey 
nuts. She told the wine merchant to 
buy her a packet and began methodi- 
cally to devour them, cracking them be- 
tween her teeth. 

The bugle sounded for 
suerte. 


the next 


It was nearly nine when Mrs. Lan- 
sing returned to the Inglaterra. Im- 
mediately after the bullfight, she had 
driven with Princes§ Palmeira in a car- 
riage drawn by six mules through the 
densely crowded avenues of the feria. 
The whole of Seville had camped out 
on the flat Prado de San Sebastian. 
The avenues were lined with casetas— 
decorated summerhouses lightly roofed 
and opening on the _ thoroughfare. 
Every one had a caseta—the aristo- 
cratic Sevillanos, the rich trades- 
people, the clubs, professional dancers, 
gypsies, and cattle dealers. The hot sun 
blazed on embroidered shawls, flags, 
garlands, flowers. Golden Manzanilla 
flowed like little copitas. 
Bands played, and snatches of the latest 
zarzuela floated with Sole- 
ares and Guajiras to the cerulean sky. 
’ Carita came back intoxicated with 
sunlight and perfume. The uneasy 
foreboding that had chilled her in the 
bull ring had been banished by the 
gayety of the feria. She had been 
hailed everywhere as the “dngel,” the 
“hermosisima.” Coplas had been sung 
inher honor. A royal prince had drunk 
her health in the famous Wine of the 
Apostles. She had tied the divisa to 
the handle of her fan. 


water in 
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When she came into the hotel dining — 
room, her husband glanced at the rib- 
bons and from them to Carita’s flushed 
face. 

“T must dine quickly,” she told him. 
“T have to change my dress.” 

“Going out again, Cara? Haven't 
you had enough of it for to-day?” 

It was hardly a protest, but Carita 
was in a wild mood. 

“I’m only just starting in,” she said 
gayly. “I’m to be at the princess’ caseta 
at ten. I probably shan’t be home be- 
fore three or four.” 

She snapped her fingers and hummed 
a bar of the Sevillanas under her 
breath: 

“La Torre del Oro es la gloria de Sevilla—— 

“What are your plans?” she added 
carelessly, 

Howard Lansing looked out at the 
square. Twilight was falling. The car- 
mine had faded from the sky. A chilly 
breeze rustled in the palm trees. Soon 
the stars would be out—the great south- 
ern stars. A shadow fell over his fine, 
sensitive face. He afraid for 
Carita. 

“I’m not sure. I may go to the feria. 
Gomez and Pickman have asked me 
to see the dances at the Club Taurino. 
I don’t care for that sort of thing——” 
He hesitated. It was evident that his 
wife did not want him to escort her. 
“T say, Cara, I wish you wouldn’t go 
out again to-night.” 


was 


Her eyebrows lifted. 

“May I ask why?” 

“T don’t 
wouldn’t. 
with low-class 


know. I just wish you 
I hate to have you mixed up 
Spaniards—dancers 
and—bullfighters.” Having made the 
plunge, he went on firmly: “You know 
nothing at all about these people. How 
could you? And they’re absolutely un- 
trustworthy. Pickman told me some 
queer stories to-day.” He 
frowned. “These are such 
conceited brutes—always ready to profit 
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by a woman’s indiscretion. You see— 
you've made yourself rather conspicu- 
ous already. People are beginning to 
talk.” 

He looked at the divisa. As she was 
silent, he went on: 

“You'll be making a tragic mistake 
if you start a flirtation with Carmona. 
He’s a gypsy. You little know what 
you’re playing with!” He leaned to- 
ward her impetuously. “I'll take you 
wherever you please—to any theater, 
any ball. But drop Carmona! For 
God’s sake don’t do anything foolish! 
You'll regret it bitterly if you do.” 

Then Carita broke out. It was per- 
fectly ridiculous! Everybody knew 
Carmona! The King of Spain knew 
him! And—and, anyhow, she wasn’t 
going to take Pickman’s advice! He’d 
better follow it himself! One would 
suppose we were back in the days of 
Bizet’s ““(Carmen’”—treacherous gypsies 
and bold bullfighters ! 

They had finished dinner. She picked 
up her gloves and fan. 

“Perhaps you'd feel better if I stuck 
a dagger in my garter?” she mocked. 
“T’d have you know that I’m free, white, 
and twenty, and that I'll do as I please!” 

She was incredibly lovely in her 
laughing defiance. Her husband looked 
at her; for the first time in their mar- 
ried life, he doubted her. 

“T shan’t argue any more. As you 
say, you’re not a child. You've a right 
to take your own way. But—remembe1 
this—there’s just one mistake that I 
could not and would not forgive.” 

With those words ringing in her ears, 
Carita went upstairs to dress. Until 
then, she had not really meant to keep 
the rendezvous with Luis Carmona, but 
a little opposition is a dangerous thing. 
At the most, she would only stay ten 
minutes—just for pure deviltry. She 
was very sure of herself. She little 
knew that she was caught between two 
fires of blind, unreasoning hatred—that 
hatred that is so strangely akin to love. 


Her maid hooked her into a ball dress. 
of rose-colored chiffon. She took up 
the fan. As an afterthought, she un. 
fastened the divisa and pinned it to the 
front of her dress. 


Night fell over Seville. 

The wind sighed in the orange groves, 
The Giralda raised its dreaming lovelj- 
ness against a tangle of stars. One by 
one lights peeped out in the feria, gar- 
lands of lamps outlined the casetas, and 
Chinese lanterns swayed like litte 
moons among the trees. In an upper 
room in the Triana quarter, a gypsy girl 
had dressed herself for the féte. It 
was to have been the night of her be- 
trothal. But no friends had come to 
dress her hair or to drape her em- 
broidered shawl. There was no Man- 
zanilla, no well-meaning, if somewhat 
coarse, jests, no gayety; only a blank 
silence in the little room whose barred 
window was open to the stars. 

Sagrario stood before a cracked look- 
ing-glass, drew her shawl] tightly across 
her bust, flung the corners deftly over 
her shoulders, and fastened them in 
front with two pins. She had chosen 
an emerald-green manton upon which 
black dragons writhed. She wore no 
jewels, for she had none. There was 
not even a flower in her hair. 

She was ready. But there was still a 
little rite to be performed before she 
went out to dance for the caballeros at 
the Club Taurino caseta. 

Taking a sputtering rush light from 
her table, she lit a double row of can- 
dies that stood on an improvised altar 
before a cheap image of the Virgen de 
la Esperanza—the “Macarena,” idol of 
bullfighters and hailadoras. The little 
flames were mirrored in her eyes. She 
sank to her knees on the stone-paved 
floor and clasped her hands on her 
breast. 

“Santisima Virgen,” she whispered, 
“sive her to me—give me the Sefiora 
Americana! She has stolen Luis! He 
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' + was mine—mine! So be it, if it is the 


will of God, but give me my revenge. 
Listen, Santisima!” she pleaded. “This 
is a sin that she has committed. Thou 
wilt not let it go unpunished. The 
sefiora is rich. I have nothing—noth- 
ing but my love. Thou wilt avenge 
me!” : 

She crept nearer in a trance of adora- 
tion. 

“If thou wilt deliver her into my 
hands, I will burn fifty candles before 
thy image in San Gil. I will give a duro 
for the Holy Sepulcher. I will fast 
forty days. I will give my new shoes 
to the poor—my shoes of yellow satin. 
Thou knowest how I love them!” She 
gasped for breath. “Look, Bellisima! 
Alma mia! I will dance for thee!” 

She sprang to her feet, snapped her 
fingers, raised her arms above her head 
with a gesture of entrancing grace, and 
swayed into the baile flamenco. She 
danced slowly at first, as if oppressed 
by a sultry languor. Her thick lashes 
drooped, but the luminous eyes never 
left the face of the Virgin. There was 
ecstasy in the curve of her long throat 
and in the undulating cadence of her 
waist. She marked the accents with 
snapping fingers and with the click of 
her heels on the floor. It was a dance 
that should have been accompanied by 
cymbals and Egyptian flutes. There 
was passion in it, but there was also re- 
ligion—the religion of the stone age, 
a savage and simple creed that is still 
held by gypsies and Celts. She was the 
humble worshiper—and the slave of 
love. 

Suddenly her whole face changed. 
The green eyes began to sparkle, laugh- 
ter lines curled round the corners of 
her mouth; she was a mischievous girl 
flirting with her lover. The swaying 
arms were her defense. They hid her 
eyes, then revealed them. She shrank 
from a too ardent pursuit; her little 
brown hands were outstretched in ap- 
peal and dropped in refusal. She was 
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spring itself, with its changing moods, — 
its laughter, and its-tears. She was no 
longer Sagrario, the gypsy; she was 
the soul of the dance, the heiress of the 
priestesses of Delphi and the bac- 
chantes of Thrace. 

She moved faster now. The fringes 
began to fly. The candles flickered as 
the twirling green figure bounded ex- 
ultantly across the room. And then she 
stopped, stood stockstill, and with a 
fierce movement that was like the re- 
coil of a serpent, swayed backward un- 
til her head almost touched the floor. 
It was the last stanza, the end of the 
drama, when love betrayed turnsa to 
hatred, when the cold winds blow and 
the roses fade. She raised herself with 
incredible ease and swung forward un- 
til she reached the altar. Flinging her 


hands out before her, she crossed her 
wrists as if they were tied with cords. 
Her arms were rigid. 

“Give her to me!” she hissed. 
her bound into my hands!” 


“Give 


It happened that at that very moment 
Mrs. Lansing decided that she was not 
going to miss a chance of seeing some 
“real” gypsy dancing. She was sitting in 
a corner of Princess Palmeira’s caseta, 
surrounded by an admiring crowd of 
young Sevillanos. The merriment was 
at its height in the alfresco drawing- 
room. The famous dancing master, 
José Otero, and his pupils had just per- 
formed the Soleares de Arcas. The 
air tingled with the rattle of castanets. 
The guitarists mopped their foreheads. 
A crowd stood watching in the road- 
way, for the casetas are raised only by 
a step from the level of the ground. 
Now a set of Sevillanas was to be 
danced by the sefioritas. In the confu- 
sion, Carita made-her way to the door, 
caught up her cloak and scarf, and 
slipped into the street. 

A carriage was waiting under the il- 
luminated arch that forms the junction 
of four avenues. She got in and told 
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the coachman to drive slowly through 
the feria toward the river. She began 
to tremble with nervous excitement. 
Perhaps it was foolish to go over to the 
gypsy quarter so late. She was more 
than half inclined to drive back to the 
Inglaterra. As they passed the bril- 
liantly lit caseta of the Club Taurino, 
she pulled the scarf over her head. 
What if Howard should find out? 

But there was not the slightest fear 
of that. She would stay only a few 
minutes, just to see the dancing. 

The carriage left the feria and turned 
into the Delicias. The scent of acacia 
an@orange blossom hung heavily in the 
air; there was something intoxicating 
about this night of music and reckless 
gayety. When they were on the river 
bank, she told the coachman to drive 
across to Triana and stop at the end of 
the Calle San Jacinto. The man smiled 
as he whipped up the horses. He was 
not surprised ; it was the feria. 

A carriage and pair is not often seen 
in Triana. Many heads turned to note 
its destination, but there was no one in 
sight when Carita walked quickly down 
a side street to the house of the famous 
matador. Holding the scarf over her 
face, she rang at the cancela. 

The gate was opened by a little man 
who looked as if he might be con- 
nected with a smart racing stable. It 
was Triguito, Carmona’s sword boy and 
confidential servant. The patio was 
quite dark. A fountain splashed. A 
bell chimed in a neighboring church. 
Carita bit her lips nervously as she fol- 
lowed Triguito up a marble staircase 
and along a dimly lit mirador. It was 
a foolish thing to do! Well, she would 
get away at once. 

Carmona met her at the door of a 
large, over-decorated parlor. He 
greeted her with grave courtesy, placed 
the house and all its contents at her dis- 
position, and shut the door behind her. 

“You know I ought not to have 
come,” she began nervously. For the 


_ first time in her life, her almost regal ” 


self-possession failed her. 

“Why not?” 

The matador pulled a chair close te 
hers and bent forward, studying her 
with disconcerting keenness. He looked 
more like a gypsy than ever in the pic- 
turesque costume that is still worn in 
Spain on féte days—the black bolero 
with its heavy braidings, the low collar, 
the frilled shirt studded with brilliants, 
He wore several rings and exhaled a 
heady French perfume. Carita drew 
back quite decidedly: 

“T can only stay a few minutes. Are 
we not going to see some dancing?” 

He smiled. 

“In a moment. First, you must see 
the house. What do you think of this 
painting?” He indicated a life-sized 
portrait of himself in bullfighting cos- 
tume. “It is by Zuloaga.” 

Carita went to examine it. Deftly the 
espada possessed himself of her cloak 
and scarf. The beautiful neck and 
shoulders emerged with the whiteness 
of a lily from the rose chiffon of her 
corsage. The divisa made a dark blot 
on the filmy stuff. It was a direct en- 
couragement. Surely he might ven- 
ture He caught her hand and 
kissed it. She had scarcely time to 
draw back or to give voice to her rising 
anger when the door opened without 
warning or apology and Triguito came 


Carmona stared incredulously. 

ba Jue dices: - 

The servant repeated his statement 
with a backward glance of palpable 
alarm. Doiia Remedios was in the 
patio, but Sagrario was coming upstairs, 
and it was not Triguito who would stop 
her—no, not if all the saints in heaven 
were to command him! He peeped into 
the corridor. 

“qui viene!” he said, darting back. 

The bullfighter was accustomed to act 
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| quickly in an emergency. He snatched 


up Carita’s cloak and scarf, opened a 
door, and thrust her unceremoniously 
into a darkened room. 

She sank back dizzily against the 
door. She was caught—caught like a 
rat in a trap! Who Sagrario was she 
had no idea, but the peril of the situa- 
tion was patent. As her eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness, she saw 
that she was in Luis Carmona’s bed- 
room. There was an elaborate altar in 
acorner, with a sanctuary lamp burning 
before a statue of the Virgin. The gold 
cloak hung over a chair. She gasped 
as she saw it. Would Carmona betray 
her? She remembered her husband’s 
affectionate, anxious warning: “You 
know nothing about these people. They, 
are absolutely untrustworthy.” And she 
had laughed! 

She looked about her like a trapped 
creature. Two windows admitted long 
streaks of moonlight, but there was no 
chance of escape that way; they were 
barred from top to bottom. In sheer 
despair, she caught the iron rail and 
shook it frantically, uselessly. There 
was a garden outside; the night breeze 
swept into the room laden with the scent 
of orange blossom. As in a dream, 
she saw the white-and-gold drawing- 
room in her father’s home on Long 


Island. It was decorated for her wed- 
ding, with orchids, smilax, and orange 
flowers. Clinging to the bars, she burst 
into hy terical sobs. 

“Howard! Howard!” she gasped. 
“Save me! I haven’t done anything 
wrong! It’s all a joke!” 


But would Howard believe a woman 
whose folly had led her into this inex- 
tricable impasse? Surely he had al- 
ready given his answer: “There’s just 
one mistake that I could not and would 
not forgive.” 

She did not know how long she stood 
at the window pressing her hot cheeks 
against the iron. It was a glimpse of 
eternity. But at last the door opened, 
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and Carmona stood in the panel of 





light. 

“Come here, sefiora,” he said gravely. 

She ran to him and clutched his arm. 

“Oh—oh, who was it? Does she 
know ?” 

He drew her into the sala, shrugging 
his shoulders in hopeless perplexity. 

“T do not understand it at all. I told 
her nothing, of course. I am a cabal- 
lero!” He drew himself up. “But she 
knows. I am sure of it. The devil is 
in that girl!” 

3riefly he outlined the situation so 
far as Sagrario was concerned—she 
had been his betrothed, they had quar- 
reled, and But probably the 
sefiora knew the implacable jealousy of 
the gypsy race? 

Carita shivered. 

“It is, perhaps, not a matter of im- 
portance,” he went on, “but she has 
taken your fan.” 

“What do you mean?” she almost 
shrieked. ‘My fan! But how I 
left it here?” 

She sank into a chair, 

“Tt was on the table. I did not notice 
it, but she saw it at once. I could not 
explain. A woman’s fan—in my room! 
I was in a bad position—too close to 
the barriers, you understand. I told her 
I had bought it, hoping she would ac- 
cept it.” He took out a lace handker- 
chief and wiped his forehead. “Jesus, 








que muchacha! 
dozen Miuras! With a bull, one can de- 
fend oneself!” He looked pityingly at 
the Sefora Americana. “It will not 
matter,” he comforted her. “One fan 
is like another.” 

“My husband gave it to me,” she saig 
dully. “He wrote my name on it.” 

Carmona raised his hands and 
dropped them on his knees. It was all 
over, in that case. This was the sole 
result of his clumsy attempt to wound 
Sagrario. She had gone off tri- 
umphant; never had she been colder, 
more flippant, or more bewitching. He 
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fell into gloomy contemplation. Carita 
cowered in her chair. 

“I am ruined. My husband will 
never forgive me. To be found in your 
house—late at night! How could I have 
done such a thing—how could I?” She 
opened and shut her eyes as if she were 
struggling to shake off a nightmare. 
Then she stood up and fumbled blindly 
for her wrap. “I must go—at once. 
Where can I find Sagrario?” 

“She told me she was to dance at the 
Club Taurino.” 

A spasm crossed Carita’s face. 
turned to the door. 

“T will go there. I will give her my 
jewels—money—everything I possess— 
for the fan—if I am in time.” 

Carmona followed her downstairs 
with futile regrets and offers of help. 
He could do nothing, and he was sure 
that she would fail. She would never 
balk Sagrario of her vengeance. As to 
the fan, the Cristo del Gran Poder Him- 
self would not get it from her. He was 
sorry for the sefiora—she was lovelier 
than ever in her despair—but his ad- 
miration for Sagrario was like a soar- 
ing flame. Vaya una muchacha! He 
was ready to fling his capa at her feet. 


She 


“Hot stuff, isn’t she?” 

Pickman fairly wriggled with appre- 
ciation as Sagrario whirled through the 
last copla of the bolero. He 

g@ovial Englishman, well known in the 
Spanish wine trade and a great con- 
The gitanilla was 


Was a 


noisseur of dancing. 
pure ginger—what? 

Howard Lansing nodded _indiffer- 
ently. He did not admire the gypsy 
or her dancing. He meant to get away 

soon as possible from the boisterous 
gayety of the Club Taurino. He wanted 
to fetch his wife and take her home. 
He ought to have insisted on escorting 
her; it was no hour for her to be out 
by herself. 

He felt Pickman nudge him. 

“I say, old man, the Sagrario seems 


to have singled you out. Why this spe 
cial favor?” he chuckled slyly. 

The dance was over. Sagrario had 
acknowledged the applause. Now she 
was coming toward them, her glitter. 
ing eyes fixed on Howard Lansing. She 
had a fan in her hand. She stood for 
a second looking down at him, her face 
as immobile as the face of a sphinx, 
She dropped a careless curtsy, laid the 
fan on his knee, and disappeared. 

“Why, what’s the meaning of this?” 

The Englishman hastened to explain, 
It was a Spanish custom, inherited 
from the Moors, in all probability, 
After the first performance, the dancer 
selected a spectator and handed him her 
fan or a flower from her hair. A pres- 
ent must be given when the object was 
reclaimed. Sagrario would expect a 
fat gold piece on a feria night. 

While the guitarists picked out the 
haunting prelude to the peteneras, 
Lansing looked at the fan. It was curi- 
ously familiar. He opened it—it was 
the exact counterpart of the fan he had 
bought for Carita. With an effort, he 
forced himself to turn the reverse side 
of the handle. What nonsense! Of 
course it wasn’t It was! There 
was his own writing: “To Carita. Sou- 
venir of Seville.” 

He sat still, stunned by the unexpect- 
edness of the thing. A deadly fear 
chilled him. Fear of what? He did not 
but one shrinks 
from a blow in the dark. Where—how 

had this gypsy girl possessed herself 
of Carita’s fan? He closed it quickly 
to hide it from prying eyes. Sagrario 
would come to him later to claim her 
reward. He must wait. 

“No chance of escape for you, old 
boy!” It was Pickman’s heavy play- 
fulness. ‘Can’t go out before the plate 
is passed, y’know.” 

Lansing clenched his hands. 
could have struck Pickman. 

Sagrario had twenty minutes to rest 
before her next dance. She went to the 
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back of the caseta and sat down by the 
railing. A waiter brought her a glass 
of Oloroso. She looked out into the 
darkness, which was streaked and 
starred with colored lights. There was 
a barbaric medley of music—snatches 
of seguidillas and waltzes mingled with 
the grinding organ of a merry-go- 
round. She sipped her wine thought- 
fully. They would cost a great deal, 
those fifty candles for the Santisima, 
for of course she would buy the best. 
And the yellow shoes—they would have 
to go also. Her eyes narrowed. It was 
too late now, but perh: aps the Santisima 
would have been satisfied with the can- 
dles and the duro for the Holy Sepul- 
cher. She need not have offered the 
shoes 

She bent forward; some one had 
called her name: “Oyes—Sagrario!” 

It was a barefooted urchin in an ab- 
surd tweed cap. He peered through 
the rails. She was to come at once. A 
sefiora was asking for her. Oh, but a 
rich sefiora, a foreigner! The child’s 
eyes goggled. He had evidently been 
well tipped. The sefiora was “pd-alld,” 
and he pointed to the waste ground be- 
hind the casetas. 

With the agility of a lizard, the 
dancer was over the railing. She set 
off in the direction indicated. She had 
half expected this. It was well. 

When she saw the lithe figure in 
black and green, Carita threw back the 
scarf that had veiled her face. 

“Sagrario!” 

Stammering with nervousness, she 
began her appeal, but Sagrario cut her 
short. She understood perfectly. The 
sefiora wished to enjoy herself without 
her husband’s knowledge. She was to 
go late at night to the house of a ¢orero. 
She might be found in his bedroom, but 
no one must speak of it. Ah-ha, these 
fine foreign women, with their customs 
of a mondana—they must amuse them- 
selves! 

She burst into a mocking laugh. 
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Then, with the speed of light, she 
changed to fury: 

“You took my betrothed! You stole 
him from me! It was on your account 
that we quarreled!” Her voice grated. 
She caught the foreign woman’s wrist 
and put her face close to hers. “You 
have made me suffer! You shall suffer, 
too! Listen! Your husband has got 
your fan! I gave it to him, and pres- 
ently, when I have finished dancing, I 
will go for my present. He will ask 
me where I got the fan, and I will tell 
him!” 

Carita fell back, her knuckles pressed 
to her lips. She was terrified at this 
savage girl, but she was fighting for 
her life. She began to beg, to plead, to 
explain—it all meant nothing; she did 
not care for Carmona or he for her; 
she had gone to his house only to see 
the gypsies dance. She loved her hus- 
band. It was all a joke—a “guasa.” 

“Go—tell your husband that it was a 
‘guasa. Perhaps he will believe you!” 

“Listen!” implored Carita. “If you 
will get back the fan, if you will save 
me, you shall-have what you ask! I 
will give you money—ten thousand, 
twenty thousand dollars! My father is 
rich. I will get it from him.” 

That she was exposing herself to 
blackmail did not trouble Mrs, Lansing 
at all; she hardly knew the meaning of 
the word. She would give any sum 
Sagrario cared to name. The girl shook 
her head with-utter scorn. 

“T am not for sale.” 

Jeaten, sobbing, Carita returned to 
the charge. She threw open her cloak. 

“Look! You love jewels. Every 
woman does! Look at this!” She held 
up a magnificent pendant of three pear- 
shaped diamonds hanging from a sap- 
phire bar. “It was given me for my 
wedding. It is very valuable.” 

She took it off and tried to thrust it 
into the gypsy’s hand. Sagrario pushed 
her away. 

“No, nor your rings nor your pearl 









rope! Sefiora, you are only wasting 
~ 


_ your time.” 

With a pitiful, hopeless gesture, Ca- 
rita dropped to her knees and clasped 
her hands as Sagrario herself had done. 
It was midnight. There was a sudden 
blaze of fireworks. Long ribbons of 
flame shot into the air and fell in 
showers of red and yellow. Rainbow- 
tinted balls rose and burst like bubbles. 
Then a shining fountain soared up be- 
hind the trees. The crude white light 
flared on Carita’s face. Her wrap was 
thrown back; the pendant glittered 
against a knot of black-and-green rib- 
bons. Sagrario’s eyes opened wide. 
She bent over Carita and touched the 
divisa—the token of love. Her fingers 
caressed it longingly. All the hardness 
was gone from her face. 

“Would you give it to me?” she whis- 
pered. “It is mine You would not 
give it!” She drew back, evidently 
expecting a refusal. 

Carita stared, 
hending. 

“Give you what?” she stammered. 

“The divisa. If you will give it to me, 
I will not tell your husband. I will save 
you.” 

Still the other did not understand. 

“It’s impossible! You must be in- 
sane! I’ve offered you money, jewels 
—and now—this bit of ribbon that isn’t 
worth anything! Oh, you are laughing 
at me!” 

But Sagrario had never been more 
serious. In return for the divisa—that 
and nothing else—she would save the 
sefiora, she would find a way. 

“T can’t trust you,” said Carita, long- 
ing to believe, but quite incredulous, 
“and you can’t explain. It’s too late.” 

But, with shaking hands, she un- 
pinned the ribbon. The gypsy snatched 
it from her and thrust it into her dress. 
She crossed herself devoutly and kissed 
her thumb nail. 

“T will save you,” she said. 
it—by the Macarena.” 


utterly uncompre- 


“T swear 


Without another word, she ture 
quickly toward the caseta. 


That night Sagrario surpassed her- 
self in the “vito,” which mimics the 
suertes of the bullfight. The public 
went mad. Men flung their hats at her 
feet as they did after a successful esto. 
cada at the toros. Amid howls of “Ota 
ves!” she made her way to Howard 
Lansing. Once more she looked at him, 
enigmatic and unsmiling. 

“Tell me,” he said in a low voice, 
“where did you get this fan?” 

She looked at him sharply. 

“Who cares where I got it?” 

“T care. It belongs to my wife.” 

The men began to crowd around, 
Sagrario shrugged her shoulders. 

“In that case, I need not trouble to 
lie. I stole it. It was in the caseta of 
the excelentisima princesa, on a chair 
near the railing. The sefiora had just 
got up.” She described Carita ac- 
curately, even generously. “I wanteda 
pretty fan, so I reached up and took it, 
I did not know that the sefior was the 
sefiora’s husband,” she added with a 
grimace. 

Her announcement fell like a bomb- 
shell into the little circle. Gypsies al- 
ways stole—that was understood—but 
Sagrario had been above suspicion. 

After the first gasp of relief, Howard 
Lansing was indignant. She took it so 
He was all for having 
her arrested. Pickman interposed ve- 
hemently. The girl would get a heavy 
sentence. They would make an ex- 
ample of her to deter others. And 
there was not such a dancer in the 
length and breadth of Spain. It would 
be a national calamity. 

“Come now, be generous—let’s hush 
it up,” he insisted. “After all, your 
wife’s got back her fan. That’s all that 
matters.” 

While her fate was in the balance, 
Sagrario waited with the utmost uncon- 
cern. She made a collection of ciga- 


very casually. 
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rettes in case she should have to spend 
the night in jail, and she helped herself 
freely to the most expensive wine. 

When she was told that she might go, 
she went, looking more enigmatic and 
sphinxlike than ever. 


“So it was quite like a scene from 
‘Carmen,’ after all, wasn’t it, darling?” 

Howard looked at his wife adoringly. 
It was nearly two a. m. They were sit- 
ting over their sandwiches and claret 
cup. Everything was clear between 
them. When he had gone to the 
princess’ caseta; Lansing had been told 
that his wife had gone home quite early. 
She had been waiting for him at the 
hotel in a mood of almost hysterical 
humbleness. She had thought it all 
over. He was quite right. One 
couldn’t be too careful. She would 


\i, 


never see Carmona again. And she 
would never go to another bullfight. 

“A typical gypsy—that Sagrario,” 
Howard mused. ‘“Untrustworthy, like 
all her race. She'd sell her soul for 
money. Well—it’s a good thing, some- 
times, to get a sharp lesson.” 

Carita said nothing. Her arms were 
around his neck. She held him a little 
more closely. 


The wedding of Sagtario and Car- 
mona took place at Corpus Christi. It 
was celebrated with feasting such as 
had never been seen in Andalusia. 

The bride was snowed under with 
presents. Among them was a curious 
“token of remembrance,” sent anony- 
mously from New York. It was a 
brooch of square-cut emeralds and onyx 
in the form of two ribbons, loosely tied. 


FUGITIVE 
HANKS be to God, the world is wide, 
And I am going far from home! 
For I forgot in Camelot 
The man I loved in Rome, 


And I forgot in Kensington 
The man I loved in Kew, 
And there must be a place for me 
To think no more of you! 
Epna St. VINCENT MILLAy. 








HERE was no place on the list 
of calls that my office nurse had 
made into a route for my 

chauffeur for me to crowd in even a 
half hour with Anne Hamelton, and yet, 
from the insistence of Anne’s note, I 
knew I should have to do it. 

“It’s Amberly’s affair,” I grumbled. 
“He shouldn’t make friends of women 
who use their brains.” 

To save me, I couldn’t see what there 
was about Amberly that made women 
like Anne, women with brains and real 
work to do, so mad about him. I sup- 
pose it was his looks. Women fall for 
that thin, chin-in-the-air type, espe- 
cially when the eyes are good and the 
tailor does his part. They call it aris- 
tocratic. 

In Amberly’s case there was some 
justification for the epithet. His fam- 
ily was old enough to have bequeathed 
him a ripping old house on the Avenue, 
down Washington Square way, built 
when New York had ended at the 
forties. And, less remotely, this had 
been added to by a place on the Sound 
next to the Belle Meade Club, a place 
nearly large enough to call an estate. 
It had been pretty useful during his fa- 
ther’s last years, and I wondered if 
other Amberlys had not needed a house 
set about with a forest and screened 
from curiosity by wall and gate, 
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What’s the use of a fine old family tree 
to the fruit that’s worm-eaten? All the 
Amberlys had something queer about 
them. 

I had no especial grudge against Am- 
berly, though I confess I never quite 
got over the fit of rage he went into 
the time I helped pull him out from un- 
der his smashed car at Belle Meade. 
He had been on the wrong side of the 
road, and the smash-up was his fault, 
not mine. Moreover, he could afford 
a new car, while I could not. He cer- 
tainly could have well afforded to use 
a little more self-control. You can't 
knock a man down when you've just 
pulled him to his feet, and if he selects 
that time to ease his nerves by raging 
at you, you’re at a disadvantage. 

“The devil of a temper and no re- 
serves,’ I muttered, as I reread Anne’s 
letter: 

Dear Brian: All physicians are their 
brothers’ keepers. There are two or three 
things I want to ask you about Ned Amberly. 
Of course I know that it does not mean that 
you will answer them because I ask them, 
but you may be sure of two things: If I 
could answer them myself, I would not ask 
you, nor would I trouble you about it if it 
were not important to me and to one other. 
Will you come in at tea time to-day? Yours, 

ANNE. 

When one considered that Amberly 

was unlikely to marry any woman but 
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one trained to the kind of social ex- 
cellence his wife would need, it was 
odd that Amberly never seemed to be 
interested in that kind of woman. It 
was always an Anne Hamelton, who 
could see in pictures and use what she 
saw, but who had not a shred of do- 


cile subservience to the expedient 
thing. 

Anne could draw real men and 
real women, not mere clothes with 


heads on them. And her pictures of 
children were the loveliest things in the 
magazines. She worked with incredi- 
ble rapidity, and she worked hard and 
lived delightfully. Most of us who 
cared for her hoped she wouldn’t marry 
for a long while, for she was one of 
those women to whom the right mar- 
riage would mean everything. There 
are not so many of them as the world 
supposes. She was also the last woman 
in the world to sit quietly while her 
dream castles fell into ruins. I struck a 
convalescent from my list of calls and 
entered Anne’s studio at four. 

Anne laid down her brushes and rang 
for tea. In the library across the hall, 
I could hear voices. 

“Anne, I haven’t time for tea, even 
if I had the tea habit,” I remonstrated. 

“Which you haven’t. That’s why I 
ordered it at once. Sugar and cream? 
Here, do drink it! You look fagged, 
and the tea’s very hot. Have they been 
worse than usual to-day?” 

“They have. The border line of in- 
sanity often seems worse to me than 
the thing itself, and there were three 
of them to-day.” 

“Why worse, Brian?” 

“Because of its periods of sanity 
when it seems as if there must be some- 
thing that could be done if only one 
were wiser.” 

“T never saw an insane person,” said 


Anne in a low voice. “Can you tell it 


by looking at them?” Anne had an in- 
satiable 


curiosity about men and 
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“In the days when I used to play 
about your father’s studio, Anne, I’ve 
heard him say a hundred times that you 
could tell anything about anybody by 
looking at him—if you knew how to 
look.” 

“Yes,” Anne mused. “He used to 
say that each line in the face meant 
something in the soul. ‘Get the soul 
first and the rest will come.’ In those 
days, even you doctors believed in 
souls.” 

“Anne,” I said, “I’ve honestly only 
a moment. What do you want to know 
about Amberly ?” ; 

Anne lifted her finger to her lips. _ 

“Hush!” she said. ‘“He’s in the li- 
brary with Minna Herter. They went 
there to look at the ‘Galatea.’ They'll 
be back in a minute. Of course I had 
no idea Minna was going to bring him 
to tea when I asked you to come. Brian, 
you don’t like Ned Amberly, do you?” 

I was exasperated. ’ 

“T never in my life said I did or 
didn’t like him.” 

She had picked up a pencil and was 
drawing on a pad. She does this, as 
another woman embroiders, while she 
talks. She looked up from her pad 
now, drew a line or two, and laughed. 
I have always thought her beautiful, 
especially when she laughs. 

“You don’t have to say so to me,” 
she said, and handed me her pad. 

My own face was there in a few dry- 
point lines, and each line expressed dis- 
taste. 

“Well, good heavens, Anne, I can’t 
revile your friends at your request! 
But if you ean drag from my carefully 
composed features the way I feel about 
Amberly, what’s to hinder you from 
looking at Amberly and finding out the 
reason for the way I feel about him?” 

She said nothing for a moment. 
Anne can be silent, and in a large praec- 
tice among women, I have found only 
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four who know how to use silence. She 
moved back to her easel and picked up 
the sketch she had been working on 
when I came in. She turned it upside 
down and looked at it; then she put it 
back on the easel, selected a small 
brush, and touched it lightly once or 
twice. In the silence, I heard a girl’s 
light laugh in the library. 

“T did just that,” said Anne at length. 
“T looked a long while at Ned Amberly. 
Only a half hour ago, Minna asked me 
to make a sketch of him, and he didn’t 
mind—at first. I began it in colors 
while they had tea. But you know 
how I hate to be watched while I work, 
so I wouldn’t let either of them see the 
sketch while I was making it. To tell 
you the truth, Brian, the sketch grew 
into so curious a thing that I didn’t 
trust my own vision. And then Ned 
Amberly got nervous—about the way I 
looked at him, I think—and he 

She paused and 
“So I told him I 
could finish without him, and he went 
into the library with Minna.” 

Anne looked up suddenly from her 
sketch and leaned forward. I followed 
her gaze to the door of the library. 
Holding back a dark-red portiére stood 
a girl in white. She was slight and ex- 
quisitely blond, and her head was 
turned toward Amberly, who was bend- 
ing over her with a look no other man 
mistakes. They were quite unconscious 
of observation. It was only from where 
Anne’s easel stood that they could be 
seen from the studio. 

I am not an artist, but I had to ad- 
mit the beauty of the picture. I knew 
Anne was arrested by it. Then Am- 
berly put both hands on the girl’s slight 
shoulders and drew her toward him. I 
turned about, blocking the doorway and 
facing Anne. It had been Anne I had 
feared for, Anne to whose beauty-loving 
eyes appearance meant so much, Anne 
whose father’s entreaties to look within 
had long been stilled. I had thought 


wouldn’t sit still 
changed her brush. 


Anne wanted to ask about Amberly be” 
cause she cared for him and had no- 
body to ask the usual questions for her. 
It had not occurred to me that she had 
wanted to make inquiries in behalf of 
another woman. I could measure my 
fear by my relief, but the relief did not 
wholly cast out the fear. For Anne had 
veiled her eyes with her long lashes, 
and her fingers had tightened about the 
brush she held’ with the tension of a 
sob. 

I knew somebody must speak, so that 
those two in the hall might know there 
were others who could see them. But 
Anne said never a word. 

“T didn’t know that Minna knew Am. 
berly,” I said in a low voice. 

“She hasn’t known him long,” Anne’ 
answered. She laid down her brush 
and looked again at her sketch. Then 
she looked at me, and her face was as 
devoid of expression as a newly pa- 
pered wall. “She was here six weeks 
ago, posing for my ‘Galatea,’ when he 
came in. I would have denied myself 
to him, but she wanted to meet him. 
She had laurel in her hair, and she was 
lovely, with that grown-woman, but 
just-born look that she has and that is 
so perfect for Galatea.” Anne covered 
half of her sketch and bent over it. 
“T’ve noticed, since the ‘Galatea’ has 
been hung,” she concluded, “that the 
young men don’t care for it. It’s the 
men who have had oceans of experience 
who are crazy about it. Ned Amberly 
wants to buy it.” 

I had never heard this flat, tired tone 
in Anne’s voice before. 

“By the sound of your voice,” I said, 
“you don’t care to sell Amberly the 
‘Galatea.’ ” 

“No, I won’t sell it to him. He lost 
his temper about it, rather curiously. 

3ut I think he’s perhaps a bit excited 
to-day—at least not quite himself. I’ve 
never seen him this way. But you see 
now why I asked you to come, and why 
I wanted to know more about him——” 
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She did not finish, for, followed by 
Amberly, Minna Herter came into the 
room. The girl’s face was flushed and 
lovely with the look the sleeping 
princess must have given the awakener. 
She smiled at me with a dazzling flash 
of white between reddened lips. 

“Doctor Gardiner!” she said. “This 
is a surprise! I thought you made no 
more calls, but just stayed in your of- 
fice and kept New York’s nerves from 
frazzling out.” 

“Tt would be some keeping, wouldn’t 
it?’ I answered. Then I nodded at 
Amberly. We did not shake hands. 

He took the few steps needful to 
bring him to Anne’s side. 

“I wish you’d reconsider your deci- 
sion about the ‘Galatea,’ ” he said. His 
voice held an.edge of resentment. His 


- words were civil enough, yet I hoped 


Anne would answer the voice and not 
the words. 

“Why, somehow or other,” said Anne 
slowly, “it doesn’t seem quite fair to 
Minna. You know the ‘Galatea’ is 
really Minna’s portrait.” . 

There was a moment’s rather blank 
silence. Then Amberly spoke again, 
and this time the resentment in his voice 
was not quite so tempered. 

“If Miss Herter is willing, isn’t that 
all that’s necessary ?” 

Anne looked at Minna Herter qui- 
etly. Anne has known her from baby 
hood, and is almost the only relative 
Minna has left. 
at Amberly. 

“I think not,” she answered quite 
simply, but her look said plainly that 
Minna was too young to make such de- 
cisions and Amberly too old to force 
them. 

Apparently Amberly took the reproof 
with mounting anger. I saw Anne’s 
look at him prolong itself. Then she 
glanted from him to the sketch on her 


Then she looked back 


easel, and narrowed her eyes. For a 
moment Amberly stood still, watching 
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her. Then he made an abrupt move- 
ment that brought him behind the easel. 

Men do not turn white with the facil- 
ity that story writers would have us be- 
lieve, but something odd did happen to 
Amberly’s face, some swift change of 
color and expression that made it a 
face like those—I stared at him incred- 
ulously—yes, like those that came into 
my Office . 

“Ned!” Minna Herter cried, but he 
did not even hear her. 

“That is not I,” he said, and his eyes 
passed from the sketch to Anne with a 
look I have seen in those who push the 
truth aside. “You have no right to 
draw a thing like that and make it look 
like me.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Anne, 
know myself that a 

But he was not listening to her, 
Anger once more overtook him, anger 
mixed with some new fear the sketch 
had evidently aroused. He reached for- 
ward and grasped it. 

“You can hardly refuse to sell me 
this,” he said. 

“T shall be glad to give it to you,” said 
Anne. 

He tore the paper deliberately into 
three pieces. They fluttered down on 
the table. Then, without a look at 
Minna Herter or at me, he left the 
room. 

We heard the front door close. There 
was a moment of absolute silence. 
Then Minna gave a little cry. 

“Anne Hamelton, what did you do?” 
she demanded. 

Anne’s face was grave. 

“T don’t know,” she said. 

The girl had grasped the pieces of 
the torn sketch and was placing them 
edge to edge on the table. Amberly’s 
face, torn though it was, stared up at 
us, not cold and quiet and a trifle aloof, 
as it usually was, but overshadowed by 
some close-following terror—or was it 
terror? ‘Perhaps it was only anger. 

“Oh,” said Minna Herter, “how 


“I didn’t 
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could you? What a beastly thing to 
do!” 

Anne gathered up the pieces of pa- 
per and set fire to them with the alcohol 
lamp on the tea table. Minna Herter 
watched them flame up and burn to a 
crisp in a plate on the table. Then she 
turned to me as if to speak, but seemed 
to think better of it. She walked si- 
lently into the hall and put on her hat 
and, still silent, went away. 

Anne poured herself a cup of tea and 
drank it. 

“Well?” she said. 

“Oh,” I answered, “she’s a mere 
baby! She can’t be over eighteen. Is 
that what’s been worrying you?” 

“A girl can love as heartbreakingly 
at eighteen as later—perhaps even 
more so. At any rate, she can love 
more recklessly.” 

“Well, if she loves him 

“Oh,” said Anne impatiently, “she’s 
so alone! There’s nobody to watch 
over her but that stupid Miss Sampson. 
Would you want to see any girl you 
cared about married to a man twenty 
years older than she is? She ought to 
be in school. You know—nobody bet- 
ter—the risk there is in the marriage of 
any girl of eighteen. But to a man like 
Ned Amberly! What does Minna 
know of such a man, or of any man? 
She doesn’t know why, with her wide, 
innocent eyes and her white skin, she’s 
attractive to a sophisticated taste like 
this man’s. She doesn’t dream 
men tire after a while of wide eyes and 
white skin. And if she marries now, 
she'll never have a chance to be any- 
thing elsé than just a wide-eyed, white- 
skinned woman.” 

Something I had been groping for 
suddenly recurred to me. 

“Why, I thought young Wayne was 
interested in Minna. What’s become of 
him ?” 

“He was and is interested in her, 
and he’s all kinds of a nice chap. I 
thought it would be one of those pleas- 


” 


that 


ant, long college friendships, Minna” 
running up to New Haven for the 
Junior Prom and the football games, 
and then perhaps an engagement, after 
Tommy had graduated and gone in with 
his father and Minna was several years 
older. But you see Well, you did 
see, a moment ago, as they stood in the 
library door.” 

“I see.” But I was by no means sure 
that I did see. 

It was not until the next evening at 
seven that I even began to see. It was 
too hot to stay in town a moment longer, 
I had driven out to Belle Meade for the. 
night, and I went in to dinner tired 
with a long day’s work and glad that it 
was Saturday night. The head waiter 
gave me my accustomed table in the 
corner overlooking the Sound, and for 
a few minutes I did not look about me 
for fear I should be hailed by my 
friends before I had my soup. Then] 
saw at the table next to mine an elderly 
woman and a young one with her profile 
turned to me. The exquisite blond- 
ness of her skin and hair was startlingly 
emphasized by a gauzy black evening 
gown. For a moment I was uncertain. 
Then she turned her full face toward 
me, and I saw that it was Minna Her- 
ter. Two brilliant red spots burned on 
her cheek bones, and her eyes swept 
past me with no recognition. 

I studied the face. Up to that mo- 
had not to be a face 
that needed to be studied—just a pretty 
girl face, made unusual by its coloring, 
for blond hair gets rarer and rarer. But 
there was something else in it now— 
determination, character, subtlety. The 
eyes could keep a secret, the chin was 
obstinate, the mouth passionate. Young 
Wayne would have to do some growing 
to keep pace with the promise of that 
young face. And when a girl of 
eighteen wears black, she either wishes 
to look older or she is pleasing some 
taste other than her own. 

She ate her dinner, or 


ment, it seemed 


rather she 
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toyed with her food, in silence. The 
older woman watched her a bit sullenly. 
In the middle of their dinner, a boy 
came to the table. 

“A telephone call for you, Miss Her- 
ter.” 

The girl was gone quite a long while. 
The older woman fidgeted. I tried to 
think of her name and gave it up. Then, 
as the girl returned, I finished my own 
dinner and sauntered to her table. 

Miss Herter’s look at me was one of 
veiled annoyance. 

“Miss Sampson, Doctor Gardiner,” 
she presented her companion. She 
made absolutely no effort to be affable. 

“IT saw Anne in town to-day,” I ven- 
tured, and again I was met with that 
fleeting look of annoyance. 

“T rather hoped she’d come out over 
Sunday. It’s really too hot for her to 
stay in town,” I concluded. 

She looked at me so blankly that for 
a moment I doubted if she had heard 
me. Then she said: 

“Oh, Anne has too much work to do 
to leave town, and she doesn’t observe 
Sunday as a day of rest. Do you?” 

“When I can. I don’t have office 
hours on Sunday,” I explained, though 
it could not possibly matter to Minna 
Herter what I did on Sunday or any 
other day. 

“Are you staying long?” I asked. 

“Only over the week-end.” She 
turned her bright head away and let 
her eyes rove over the room. No sea- 
soned matron could have given me a 
better dismissal. 

As for me, I moved slowly out of the 
room, but once out, it took me only a 
moment to reach a telephone booth and 
Anne. 

“If you’re worried, Anne, you'd bet- 
ter come on out on the ten-o’clock train 
to-night. I’ll have them give you your 
old room and I’ll meet you at the sta- 
tion. You can join Miss Herter and 
Miss Sampson as casually as you 
please.” 


Have you seen 


“T’ll come, Brian. 
the man?” 

“No, Anne. But he has a place next” 
to the club, you know.” 

When I strolled out onto the veranda 
for my after-dinner smoke, I found 
Amberly. He answered my salutation 
coldly and looked beyond me into the 
dining room. I leaned against the rail- 
ing and smoked. Also, I watched Am- 
berly. 

Not all confessions are made in 
words. As he sat in the light of the 
open French window watching the din- 
ing room, Amberly made confession to 
me. His hands, clenching on the arms 
of his chair, twitcjed spasmodically. 
His face was colorless. 

“Amberly,” I said, coming close to 
him, “give me a match, will you?” 

He lifted his eyes to mine with a look 
of suspicion, and slowly drew his 
match box from his pocket. I struck 
the match as close as I could to him., 
The pupils of his eyes were wide and 
dark. His lips were blue. I fancied 
that he hastily controlled a disposition 
of his teeth to chatter. 

“You're having a chill, Amberly.” 

He made no answer for a moment, 
staring at me. Then he said: 

“You're a doctor, of course. I’m not 
having a chill. It’s wholly nervous. 
I’m subject to it. I know what to do 
for it at home, but I have nothing here. 
Can you give me a bromide?” 

“I’m sorry, but I haven’t a thing out 
here with me. I can give you a pre- 
scription, however, and you can have 
it filled down in the village. - But I 
should have to look you over a bit be- 
fore I could prescribe for you.” 

“Thanks, no. I haven't time for that 
now. I dare say a high ball will set me 
up. Good night.” 

He moved to the hall door, and I saw 
the flutter of a black gauze gown. I 
could not in decency follow him closely, 
so I waited a minute. When I reached 
the hall, there was no sign of either 
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_ <Amberly or Miss Herter. I strolled 
about among the drawing-rooms ; then I 
recalled that Miss Herter, who could 
have what she wanted in such matters, 
probably had a drawing-room of her 
own. I went back to the veranda and 
watched the moon on the water and 
waited until it should be time to go for 
Anne. 

The station lay about a quarter of an 
hour’s run from the club. Beyond the 
station was the village, and on the cliff 
road beyond the village, five or six miles 
from the club, was Amberly’s estate. 
There was a short cut from the club- 
house through the woods to his house, 
but he was not pepular enough at the 
4 club for many of us to take it, and I 
do not recall his ever having had guests 
at his house. There was no sign of him 
or of his car when I set forth for Anne, 
nor when I returned with her, a half 
hour later. 

. “Brian,” said Anne with her foot on 
the first step, “I’m going to run up- 
stairs to say good evening to Minna and 
Miss Sampson. Wait for me, will you? 
: I'll be down in a minute.” 

I loafed in the lobby, wondering how 
Miss Herter would take Anne’s arrival. 
Then the telephone in the office rang 
sharply. 

“Doctor Gardiner,” said the clerk, 
“Miss Hamelton says will you come up- 
‘stairs to Miss Herter’s drawing-room? 
It’s number forty-eight.” 

Anne was waiting at the door for me. 
She drew me inside, where Miss Samp- 
son stood, the picture of consternation. 

“Minna isn’t here,” said Anne. “Miss 
Sampson thought she had dismissed 
Mr. Amberly directly after dinner and 
gone to bed. She complained of head- 
ache. ,But she is not here.” 

“Are you sure?” 

Anne threw open the door into a bed- 
room. On the bed lay a gauzy black 
evening gown. Anne stood looking in 
a moment; then she crossed the room to 
the closet. 
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“Miss Sampson, could you tell, by 


looking in here, what Minna wore 
when she left the room?” 

Miss Sampson surveyed the closet, 

“Her blue cloth suit isn’t here.” 

“Would it be in her trunk?” 

“T think not, but I’ll look.” 

She threw open the door of a ward- 
robe trunk and shook her head. Then 
she opened several bureau drawers and 
again looked at the closet. 

“It was the suit,’ she said. “And 
her bag is gone. Could she have de- 
cided to go to town? It’s queer she 
didn’t tell me.” She hesitated and then 
concluded in an uncertain key: “She 
hates so to be opposed, and I wouldn't 
have cared to move to-night. Maybe 
she went back to town without me. She 
was very restless.” 

Over her head, Anne’s eyes met mine, 

“How far off does Ned Amberly 
live?” 

“You don’t think ” wavered Miss 
Sampson. “Oh, that is impossible!” 

“T’m trying to think,” said Anne. 

“He doesn’t live far from the club,” 
I answered. ‘We can make it in about 
twenty minutes.” 

She flashed me a grateful look. 

“What time was it when, Minna left 
you, Miss Sampson?” 

“About nine o'clock, maybe a little 
later.” 

“Shall I telephone his house, Anne?” 
I asked. 

“No. We'd better go.” 

She said very little in the car. As 
we neared the high hedge, with its 
barbed wires, and the great iron gates 
that marked the boundary of Amberly’s 
place, she shivered a little. 

“What if they aren’t here—if they've 
gone some place else—to town?” 

“Tf Amberly was driving his own car, 
he won’t have driven it far. He wasn't 





able to drive at eight, probably less able 
at nine.” 

I got out and opened the gate. I 
stood still a moment, thinking. 
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“Anne, are your heels low ?” 
“T have on walking shoes.” 
“Suppose we leave the car here and 


° ” 
walk in. 
She joined me at once. 


“What are you putting in your 
pocket, Brian?” she asked. 
“An electric flash light.” But she 


drew my hand from its hiding place, 
and saw in it a small revolver that I 
always carry in the little car with which 
[run about at night. “TI have the light, 
too,” I said, displaying it in my other 
hand. 

She merely nodded. Under the half- 
moon, the way was clear enough not to 
need the light of the little flash lamp. 
We did need it, however, to find a bell 
at the door, for the house rose dark and 
gloomy, lighted only in a wing at the 
right. 

“What—what if he hasn’t seen her 
—if he doesn’t know where she is?” 
murmured Anne. 

“He saw her at nine. Even if he’s 
not responsible for her disappearance, 
he’s the one most likely to know where 
she is. If she had worn the gown she 
had on at dinner, we might have conjec- 
tured that she had merely gone out for 
a ride with him.” I rang again and 
then again. “We can’t break into a 
man’s house.” 

“Somebody is here or there wouldn’t 
be alight. Wait! There’s a step,” said 
Anne. 

The doc 
stood hesitantly in the doorway, bearing 
There was no light in the 


1 opened, and a small man 
a candle. 
hall. It looked as if we had gone back 
a generation. 

“Is Mr. Amberly at home?” I asked. 

For a moment he merely stared at 
me. Then he said: 

“We expected you to come alone.” 

“Alone?” 

“Without——” 
look. 

“Well, you see I haven’t come alone. 
What then ?” 


He gave Anne a 





“I shall have to inquire.” 
“Then Mr. Amberly is here?” I said. 
He gave me a suspicious look. Evi- 
dently the question threw more doubt 
on my intentions than my not coming 
alone. 

“You are Doctor Drake?” he asked. 

A man’s laugh came from behind a 
door at the end of the hall—a sharp, 
high-keyed laugh. The little man 
looked over his shoulder and listened. 
I took Anne’s arm and entered. 

“Wait!” the little man exclaimed in 
a note of panic. “Wait in here!” 

He threw open a door and groped for 
an electric switch, his candle held high. 
When the light was turned on, the room 
showed itself to be a drawing-room, a 
bit cold and musty, but full of old 
touches of luxury—a grand piano, 
many paintings. 

“Don’t you see she is here?” breathed 
Anne. 

“No, I don’t see that, Anne.” 

“And they’re expecting a minister.” 

“A doctor, not a minister. Amberly 
needed a doctor several hours ago.” 

“Oh, Brian, Doctor Drake is the vil- 
lage rector!” 

I stared at her. 

“Well, even a village rector must 
think it strange to be brought here at 
this time of night.” 

“He isn’t here yet 

And then we heard a woman’s voice: 

“But I am glad, Ned, that there’s an- 
I was beginning— 


” 





other woman here. 
beginning to feel strange about it.” 

We heard no more, for Anne rushed 
into the dim hall, where, hesitating on 
the threshold of a warmly lighted li- 
brary at the end of the hall, stood a 
girl’s figure. Anne made no sound; 
she just swept the length of the hall, 
grasped the girl’s hands, and stooped 
and kissed her. I followed her closely. 
For a moment there was absolute si- 
lence. A strange sound came from Am- 
berly. 

Anne, still holding the girl’s hands, 
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drew her into the light beyond the open 
door. 

“Minna,” she said gently, 
been so worried about you. 
come back with us now? 
eleven o'clock.” 

The girl’s white skin slowly crim- 
soned, but her eyes grew cold as her 
face warmed and flushed. She looked 
across Anne at Amberly. 

“How,” she said coldly, “could they 
have known I was here? Did you tell 
anybody ?” 

Amberly had been looking at Anne 
with a settled malévolence whose like I 
had never seen save among the Latin 
races, where men are closer to primal 
emotions than most of us are. 

“T told nobody,” he said shortly, 
nobody saw us leave.” 

“Minna,” said Anne, 
come now, at once?” 

The girl withdrew her hands. 

“No,” she said. “You had no busi- 
ness following me here. I’m going to 
be married as soon as the rector comes.” 

“But, my dear, why this secret and 
sudden marriage? Why shouldn’t you 
be married as any young girl is mar- 
ried—out in the sunshine and the open, 
with your friends about you to wish you 
happiness ?” 

“T haven’t any wish to make such a 
fuss about being married.” 

“You  haven’t—you— Anne 
looked at her “Why, Minna, 
you’re only eighteen! Every girl of 
eighteen wants white satin and orange 
blossoms and the ‘Lohengrin’ march. 
Yes, and bridesmaids and _ lovely 
clothes !” 

Behind her, Amberly muttered an 
oath. For Anne’s soft voice was mag- 
netic, and the picture she drew had its 
effect on the young girl. Minna looked 
at Amberly with parted lips, and Am- 
berly made answer to her: 

“We talked this all over, Minna, and 
you were willing to make ‘the sacrifice 
of all the folly of a noisy wedding.” 


“we've all 
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Anne turned on him. 

3ut why should she? She’s a young 
girl only this once. This is the only 
time she can wear a wedding veil, 
Every girl wants to look back at her 
wedding as a thing of beauty, not a hur- 
ried and secret thing she wouldn't like 
to describe to her friends. And g9 
that she marries you, why do you care? 
Are you ashamed or—afraid?” 

The man took a step toward Anne, 
and I came to her side. 

“Does it really matter to you?” Anne 
continued. “Wouldn’t you just as lief 
wait a week, and be married as a real 
man ought to be, glad and proud to take 
the world into his confrdence ?” 

“T would not!” His voice held con- 
centrated anger. At its sound, I saw 
Minna Herter’s eyes widen to surprise. 

“Well, then, until Monday—two 
days. Minna can have a quiet little 
wedding here at the village church, with 
a breakfast at the club. Minna, 
wouldn’t you like that much better than 
—than this?” 

The girl did not answer, but she 
looked at Anne as if fascinated. Anne 
pressed her advantage. Only a woman 
could have tempted another woman 
with such details as Anne selected. 

“You could wear your white lace 
gown, Minna, and I know a little mil- 
liner who'll fix you a veil on Sunday. 
And then you can take the trunkful of 
clothes you brought out to Belle Meade 
I can telephone all day 
to-morrow to your friends, and 
they can come out on the eleven-o’clock 
Monday-morning train. The club gar- 
dener will decorate the church for you, 
and we'll have the jolliest luncheon, Do 
it that way, Minna. All the girls will 
be green with envy then, and delighted 
over the way you kept the secret of 
your engagement until the very last mo- 
ment, instead of suspicious and hurt, as 
they will be when they hear of this.” 

The girl put her hz and over her eyes. 
Amberly’s face became flushed. 
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girl 
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“Why do you interfere with our ar- 
rangements ?” he demanded. “Why do 
you force your way into my house at 
all?” 

“Why ?” said Anne softly, and made 
her first mistake, for had she waited a 
moment and spoken only to Minna Her- 
ter as she was doing, I think the girl 
would have yielded. But she could not 
keep from answering Amberly. 
“Why ?” she repeated. “Because you've 
done a cowardly thing, Ned Amberly! 
You've taken advantage of a mere baby 
—a child who knows neither men nor 
their ways! You’ve brought her to 
your house alone late at night away 
from all her people—to marry her 
Well, I suppose you are really intend- 
ing to marry her. If you are, there’s 
nothing placed in your way. But this 
performance is surely not that of a 
man who honors a girl’s youth and in- 
experience, but of a man who takes 
advantage of it.” 

Minna drew back the hand she had 
over her eyes, and they blazed out at 
Anne. 

“He did not bring me! 
wanted to come!” 

“Yes, exactly,” said Anne, “But he 
shouldn’t have let you come this way, 
no matter what you wanted. You can’t 
get married in New York without a 
license. And you have to go with the 
man you are going to marry to get the 
Have you done this? Is there 
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license, 
a license?” 

The girl looked beyond. her to Am- 
berly. : 

“Of course there isn’t,” said Anne, 
reading this look with her marvelous 
faculty of interpreting expressions. “If 
you made up your mind to this only an 
hour ago, you couldn’t have obtained a 
license. And no minister will marry 
you without it. I doubt if he has even 
been sent for.” 

“I heard him telephoned for. The 
manservant heard it, too.” Minna 
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looked out into the hall, where the fig- 
ure of the little man hovered dimly. 

“Well, who knows who was at the 
other end of the wire? You might have 
had to wait for him—until morning—in 
this man’s house.” 

Anne put a hard emphasis on the last 
four words. Even an eighteen-year-old 
girl could not escape it. 

The girl gave a little cry. 

“Ned!” she appealed. 

Quite suddenly Amberly threw back 
his head and laughed. I have heard 
many men, sane and insane, laugh, but 
I had never heard a laugh like Amber- 
ly’s, nor had I ever seen a face like Am- 
berly’s when his laugh was over. 

“Get out of my house!” he stormed 
at Anne. “Get out of my house, you 
meddler! It was you who drew my 
face like the face of a maniac, you 
Gad, you will never draw again!” 

He brought one hand down on Anne’s 
arm. It was done so suddenly, and 
with such incredible rapidity, that none 
of us knew what had happened. I was 
standing beside Anne, with my eyes on 
Amberly. You would have thought I 
could have foreseen his movements, 
however swift. I wish I had. The 
moment he moved, I thought I had him, 
but it was one second too late, for 
Anne gave a little cry, and every bit of 
color left her face until it was gray. 

I pinioned Amberly’s arms behind 
him. He struggled desperately and 
with tremendous strength. Nobody 
would have dreamed there was such 
strength in that slim, languid figure. 
An angry, guttural noise came from 
him. The little man outside ran in. 

“Oh, sir, oh, sir,” he called, “don’t 
hurt him! He’s in one of his spells! 
He doesn’t know what he’s doing! Put 
him in here and send for the doctor!” 
He threw open a door next to the hall 
into a small room, with a high window. 

The open door into this room caught 
Amberly’s eyes, and his voice rose into 
a sharp, piercing cry. 
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“Just push him in, sir! I’ve done it 
before! It’s the thing to do! Oh, don’t 
hurt him! He doesn’t know what he’s 
doing!” called the man. 

I had been holding Amberly with his 
arms pinioned behind him. I now re- 
newed my efforts, but before we got 
that door closed again, both the little 
man and I were exhausted. I held the 
knob while the man turned the key. 
Then I ran to Anne. She was leaning 
against a desk, holding her hurt arm 
with her other hand. Minna Herter 
stood beside her. 

“He’s broken her wrist!” gasped 
Minna. 

“Anne,” I cried, “not your drawing 
hand, not your right arm?” 

Anne looked at me a moment as if 
she scarcely heard me. Then she shook 
I unclasped her hand. It 
was her left wrist that was broken. 

I bound it tightly with my handker- 
chief. Then I turned to the little man. 

“What do you usually do for Mr. 
Amberly when he has these attacks?” 

“T telephone for the doctor, sir. It’s 
the same doctor who took care of his 
father. That little room was fixed up 
for his father.. The doctor lives only 
a mile away. He’s used to Mr. Am- 
berly, sir.” 

I looked at Minna Herter. Every 
vestige of color had left her face. 
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“Does Mr. Amberly have these af 
tacks often?” I asked. 

“They’re coming oftener now, sir, 
than they used to when I first came 
Usually he knows when they’re coming 
on, and he sends for the doctor and 4 
nurse he has especially for the’ first few 
days.” 

A low exclamation fell from Minna’s 
white lips: 

“The first few days!” 

Nothing could be heard behind the 
locked door. The servant followed my 
look at the door. 

“It’s a kind of sickness, sir. He isn’t 
usually violent at all—not like his fa- 
ther was, the doctor says. He has only 
been like this twice before.” He went 
to the door and listened. ‘It just wears 
itself out, sir. In an hour, he’ll be ina 
stupor. If you'll excuse me, I'll send 
for the doctor.” 

I turned to Anne. 

“T'll go to the road and bring my 
car in for you both.” 

A shudder swept Minna Herter. 

“T’ll go with you, Doctor Gardiner, 
if Anne can go, too. I’d rather not—— 
I can’t stay here alone—with him.” 

“Yes,” said Anne gently. “Let’s all 
go.” She held out her right hand to 
Minna. 


“Oh, Anne! Oh, Anne!’ said the 


THE AWAKENING 
RAY wall and gray river, 
Locked in from the sea— 
Wet gulls o’er masts rocking, 
Gray mist round ships docking, 
Night drowned in dawn’s shiver— 
That night you held me. 


VENNETTE HERRON. 
















OHN FERDINAND walked about 
J slowly, staring at his blue carpet, 
which looked prosperous and 
was therefore a liar. Susiness was 
ebbing, business was leaving him 
stranded upon a shore of rocks; it was 
flowing out, passing to other bournes, 
always receding, receding. He felt so 
tired physically that he could have put 
his head on some shoulder and lain like 
alittle child at rest ; he felt so tired men- 
tally that he wanted, like a little child, 
tocry. He stared at all the things about 
him—letter files, estimate forms, writ- 
ing paper—with the impress of his 
name upon them: “John Ferdinand, 
Shipbroker, to00a King William Street 
El gg 
His secretary and chief clerk came 
in. She was rather tall, rather pale, 
rather young, and she shared Ferdi- 
nand’s anxiety. For the rest, she was 
nebulous. In all the five years of her 
service, he had not noticed the color 
of her eyes, or whether her hair was 
definitely fair or indefinitely dun. She 


had ( 


rrespondence in her hand for 
him to sign—tenders for business, 
reaching out timorously into the aloof 
market, all useless, useless! But they 
must be sent dribbling out on their 
futile errands. When he had signed 
them, that little imp of an office boy, 
eating his head off, would go out and 
post them. : 

As Ferdinand signed, he sorted an 
idea from the worry in his brain, and 
said: 

“You know, Miss Lucy, if we could 
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only get the whole freightage for the 
Lunar Line this year—if we only 
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could 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Pullar’s chartered a fleet himself, I 
hear. A potty lot of boats, of course.” 

“I didn’t hear that.” 

“He'll get all the Lunar Line busi- 
ness.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t go out to meet bad 
luck.” 

“He gets everything,” said Ferdinand 
ferociously. “He doesn’t care whether 
he profits or loses. He’s out to sink 
me. He’ll cut out any loss cheerfully 
as long as he cuts me out. Did you 
ever hear such a price as he quoted for 
bales of horse blankets to Harper's? 
There won’t be a penny in it for him, 
not a penny. But he’s got the business, 
and I haven’t, and sooner or later he'll 
be able to sweat them. He knows I 
can’t afford ss 

“We can bluff, too.” 

“T daren’t! I daren’t!”’ said Ferdi- 
nand. “TI haven’t the nerve! I’m all to 
pieces with worry !” 

“You're ill.” 

“T mustn’t be ill,” said Ferdinand, 
clasping his head. “I can’t afford it.” 
Then he waved her out. “I wonder if 
they’d cut the rate,” he thought, “if I 
could undercut Pullar.” 

He was thinking of the freight 
business of the Lunar Line, the biggest 
business going in shipbroking circles. 
To capture that meant—— 

He drew in his breath and rang again 
for Miss Lucy. She came in, 
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“T’m going to tender for it,” he said. 

She smiled joyfully and sat eagerly 
dashing down his nervous and irritated 
sentences. 

“We may get it,” she said sympa- 
thetically, when she _ had _ finished. 
“We're early, very early.” 

Again he waved her out. But he 
thought perhaps they had forestalled 
that damned Pullar this time. And as 
he walked up and down the blue carpet 
once more, he tried to get figures mar- 
shaled into their correct places in his 
head. 

It was just here that a dingy card 
was brought to him. He read: “Mr. 
Edwin Boyne.” 

Along the edge was scribbled: 
of Pullar’s.” 

Pullar’s! 

The name brought the red angrily to 
his gray face. ‘ 

“Show him in,” he said brusquely to 
the boy. 

The 
much 
young. 

“Well?” 
of greeting. 

“I came, Mr. Ferdinand, to see if 
there was possibly any vacancy for me.” 

“Employment ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“No!” 

“T’m sorry,” said the man, fingering 
his hat brim. “I hope you didn’t mind 
that on my 


“Late 


man came in. He 
the City-clerk type, 


was very 
and not 


said Ferdinand, with a nod 


my calling. I wrote card 
because it sort of introduced me- 
of said who I was. You men at the top 
of the tree—it’s hard to get to see you.” 
Words burst from Ferdinand uncon- 
trolably. It had alarmed him lately 
that he did not seem always to be mas- 
ter of his words. 
“Top of the tree!” 
“T always bracket 
Pullar together,” 
Ferdinand began pacing again, hands 
in pockets. He looked very ill, his 
glance wavering about. 


sort 


and Mr, 


you 


Boyne added. 


“His success has been a romance j 
you like,” said the clerk, turning toward | 
the door. 

A word jerked 
again: ‘Romance!’ 

“He don’t look romantic, does he?” 
said the clerk, smiling a little. “Byt— 
well, I suppose you know how it be 
gan?” 

“What?” said Ferdinand. 

“His success, his big luck.” 

“No. Nor don’t want im 

“Palmist,” said the clerk. “People 
laughed at him. But he was down and 
out when he went to her, and see him 
now! A lot of business men go on the 
sly. You knew that? P’r’aps there's 
something in it, though I’m skeptical 
myself.” 

“Sit down,” said Ferdinand. 

The clerk sat on a chair just inside 
the door, prepared to go. 

“P’r’aps it was cards,” he said, “or 
crystal gazing—one of those things. 
Anyway, she gave him a lot of advice, 
and he followed it, and you see what 
you see,” 

“Who is 
mechanically. 

“Flora, of Bond Street,” Boyne an- 
swered. 

Ferdinand stood looking at him, his 
head thrust forward, his look now 
focused direct. 

“A week after seeing her, he got all 
Harper’s business for the year,” said 
Boyne, “and he chartered that little 
West African coasting fleet ; and he got 
Linden’s to take the rate proposed by 
the Nigerian Steamship Company. 
That was a good thing! The broker- 
age was immense. However, I won't 
waste your time, Mr. Ferdinand. 
You’re busy.” Here he got up and 
laid his hand on the doorknob. “There's 
going to be some very ticklish work 
before any one gets the Lunar Line 
freights this year,” he added confi- 
dentially, turning. 


from Ferdinand 


she?” Ferdinand asked 
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Ferdinand came out of his absorp- 
tion. 

“Has Pullar ” he began abruptly. 

“T know nothing about what’s been 
done, Mr. Ferdinand,” said the clerk. 

Ferdinand stood looking at the closed 
door. 

Miss Lucy came in with the typed 
letters in her hand. He had been stand- 
ing there stock-still for nearly ten min- 

_ utes, but did not know it. 

“What's that?” he said, frowning ab- 
sently at the letters. 

“The Lunar Line letters you’ve just 
dictated.” 

He pulled himself together sharply. 
The dull sense of irresponsibility and 
helplessness that had filled him now 
lightened. 

“Ah, those!” As he spoke, he was 
conscious of new hope threading like a 
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quicksilver current through all his 
. veins, A brightness, spurious, fan- 
. tastic, came to him. “I’ve changed my 
‘ mind,” he said abruptly. “The letters 
t must wait till I’ve reconsidered them. 
I’m not sure that that’s tlhe best way of 
d approach. I’d like to think. » I’m go- 
ing out.” 
. She began, “But and he was 
sharp and decisive with her, and hur- 
| ried down into the street. It was very, 
: very hot. The sky glowed. Only the 
utter absence of wind kept the air free 
from clouds of dust. The noise was 
endless. 
A queer fervor took possession of 
Ferdinand on his way to Bond Street. 


From saying to himself, ““No harm’ll 
be done, anyway,” he passed on- to 
imagining that the crisis of his struggle 
would shortly culminate, and be over. 
The hope grew like the light of the sun 
and remained with him. 

Over a milliner’s shop in Bond Street, 
he found Flora. The halo of his hope 
was over her, so that her sheer ordinari- 
ness did not disappoint him. She was 
a little woman in a chestnut-colored 
dress. Her room was queer—very 
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bare, yet full of a soft, warm hue from 
the sparse furnishings. She looked him 
over swiftly. 

“Good day?” she said queryingly. Si 

Words ran from him, and he had not 1 
reins to hold them. 

“I want guidance,” he said hoarsely. » 

He sat down, and it seemed instantly, 
to his sick, attentive mind, that she 
could guide him, along the dim path of 
some mystery, straight to the bourne of 
his desire. 

“You’re troubled,” she uttered in a 
murmur. 

Then she sat down at the opposite 
side of a small table and drew toward 
her a crystal. And he was not so much 
astonished—for hope was with him—as 
curiously, deeply, breathlessly im- 
pressed, by the truths in what she told ‘ 
him. He had walked in, a stranger, 
and behold, she knew him and his deal- 
ings, his ways and his worries! 

“You are on the verge of business- 
collapse,” she said presently, “but there 
are better times ahead. There’s a 
chance coming, and if you take it in the 
right way, you win; if not, you lose. 
There’s a day, a right day—I cannot tell 
#t to you—on which to act over some 
business that you know, In the firm 
or company you are dealing with, 
there’s going to be a change. Another 
personality is coming in. That will be 
It has to do with ships. 
[ see ships here—— And your fortune 

this chance I will be 
closely associated with a fair woman.” 

She pushed the crystal from her. 

“That is all I see here,” she said. 
“Would you like me to cut the cards 
for you?” 

“Please,” said he. 

By this time, he was like a reed 
swayed by her, or like a child credulous 
of a fairy tale because it must believe 
something. So she cut the cards. Im- 
mediately she found the fair woman 
again. She grew keen. 

“Here she is! And hére she is! 
























your chance. 







speak of 












You 






will not get away from her. She’s a 
good influence. Do what she tells you. 
Trust her. Take her advice. Believe 
in her implicitly. he will bring you 
luck.” 

Leaning over the table, wetting his 
lips, which had gone dry, he asked: 

“When shall I meet her?” 

“T don’t know. Any time. 
row. To-day.” 

“How shall I know her?” 

“She is brilliantly fair. I saw her in 
the crystal, but I did not tell you till 
these corroborated.” She touched the 
cards with a light, considering finger 
tip, then swept them together. “That is 
all,” she said. , . 

He got up, eager to be gone upon his 
search, and put down ten shillings. 

“Good-by,” he said, smiling. 

There was color again under 
grayed and nerve-tortured skin. He 
ran downstairs. How, through the 
open hallway, the sun shone! Good 
sun! Good town! Bonne chance! 

And, turning into the street, he saw, 
close to him, bending toward the mil- 
liner’s window, poring over the hats, a 
girl, plump, sparkling, brilliantly faig. 


To-mor- 


his 


II. 


His tongue said, “You!” but she had 
already turned at his nearness, and had 
started a little. Her eyes were widen- 
ing. Yet they were strangers. Then, 
very properly, she: seemed to recollect 
herself and would have walked on. 

But he could not allow that! 
went after her and cried: 

“Please!” 

She turned again. She was a nice 
girl, with a little, easy face and eyes 
whose cleverness was masked by their 
perpetual blue smile. She hesitated. 
He found himself begging: 

“Tf—if you’d just turn in there and 
have tea with me”—a sequestered and 
exclusive tea room was near—“I—I— 


He 
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could explain. I feel sure of mak 
you understand.” . , 

“But—you know perfectly well—» 

“T do, but you don’t. Look at, me! 
‘Don’t you see I’m decent? Can’t IL 
just explain ?” 

And five minutes laters they were 
seated at a small table with cups and 
saucers before them, and strawberries, 
He had been more forceful than he re. 
membered having been for twelve 
months. The electricity of life was 
flowing back into his blood. He had 
caught hold again of the vibrant thread 
that guides men through the maze. 

He told her all. And a miracle hap- 
pened. Not only did she understand— 
and exclaim over and over, with bated 
breath, ‘Flora’s marvelous! Why, 
friends of mine and so forth— 
but she said, quite simply, but smiling 
beamingly over the pleasurable fact: 

“I’m a cousin of Jim Carthew’s, you 
know. You do know? Uncle Carthew 
died——”’ 

“Carthew, managing director of the 
Lunar Line Company? He died a 
month ago i 

“Yes. And Jim will be in his shoes. 
It isn’t known yet, I suppose, in—what 
do you call them?—trade circles? 
Girls are so stupid. I can’t speak tech- 
nically. But Jim gave his wife a hint, 
and she told me. And if you’re a friend 
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of mine 
“Am J?” 
She smiled. The effect of a blush, 
anyway, was on her little, easy face. 
“Are you?” she echoed. 
“Age of miracles!” he muttered. 
“What I was going to say is, why not 
let the deal—whatever it is—wait till 
Jim’s managing director? I'll give you 
a personal introduction. You shall 
meet him. Why shouldn’t you-have the 
business? I’m sure one shipbroker’s 
as good as another shipbroker. But 
perhaps it’s a question of time, and you 
can’t wait?” 


“No! No! I’ve put in my tenders 





very early—absurdly early, in fact— 


trying to get ahead of other people. 


There’s Pullar, an old enemy of mine 
—you have to get up in the dark to be 
ahead of him. But a month—or even 
six weeks 

Then he begari explaining to her in 
a confused jargon of technical terms, 
to which she listened as if she compre- 
hended perfectly. 

“You see,” she said, “Mary told me 
that they’re rather waiting to give their 
new contracts—are they contracts ?— 
till the managing directorship———” 

“Of course! Of course! Then they 
can rush them through. It’s easy for 
them. Every one’s waiting on their 
doorstep.” Sorting out in his muddled 
head her womanishly untechnical rev- 
elations, he felt himself arriving quite 
clearly at easy and feasible conclusions. 
“A line like that never begs for freight. 
To think of your being—you!” 

“Isn't Flora marvelous?” 
claimed with round eyes. 

“I’ve never believed in these people 
till now.” 

“Of course, Mr. Ferdinand, I 


, 


she ex- 


don’t 
feel competent to advise you, and of 
course I hope you won't take anything 


“But it’s gospel, child, gospel! It all 
follows on the crystal and the cards! 
ll wait! I'll wait! Get me into per- 
sonal touch with Carthew, and I’ll show 
the beggars! You wouldn’t believe 
what a lot the personality of a firm 
counts in this broking.” 

“Meanwhile— she and 
paused; then: “Meanwhile, you look 
so ill.” 

“Yes. That’s been against 
They've fought shy of me because they 
thought I was going under in health 
and wits, as well as——” 

“Why not take a rest?” 

“Chuck business gloriously till the 
T will!” 


said 


me. 


time comes ? 
“Play Dis 


“Can't. I’ve lost the habit.’”” 


“T’ll teach you again. Play with me.” 
“What makes you so kind?” . 
“T’m—sorry. You look so ill.” 
“Women! What angels! I believe a 
man doesn’t want any better passport 
than broken health is : 

“That’s good enough for most of us. 
I'll doctor you.” 

How young and gay she was! 

“May I know your name?” 

“Call me only Dorothy.” ’ 

“That’s all I may know?” 

“Please.” 

“Shalk we begin playing this eve- 
ning?” 

“T’ll meet you at Prince’s at seven if 
you like.” 

“If I like!” 

Presently he rushed back to King 
William Street for half an hour. Anna 
Lucy was tidying his desk. 

“You've come back to sign those let- 
ters, Mr. Ferdinand?” 

“T have not!” 

“¥Y ou—look—hetter.” 

“Better! I—I’m well.” 

He sat down and told her the news. 


LI. 


“It’s no good,” he said obstinately, 
“your telling me that I’m a fool, that 
I’m mad. I just have the conviction. 
Don’t you think—can’t you see, woman 
—that it’s been a perfect marvel ?” 

“T see nothing but recklessness and 
foolishness and ruin.” 

“You wouldn't.” 

“Business isn’t done t 

“Tt hasn’t been done any other way, 
lately.” 

“For Heaven’s sake sign those, let- 
ters and I’ll post them as I go home!” 

“For God’s sake destroy the damned 
letters and hold yotrr tongue about 
them!” Then he broke out like a boy: 
“Brilliantly® fair, Flora said she’d be, 
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nat way. 


and she is. Her hair’s as golden as— 
as gold!” 
“These clairvoyants tell you anything. 
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She might have said a dark woman. As 
it was, she just chose to say a fair 
one would be your salvation.” 

“And a fair one will be my salva- 
tion.” 

“You think so?” 

“She told me things that it was of the 
utmost value to me to know.” 

Anna Lucy walked back to the outer 
office and banged the door between 
them. Then she looked in again to 
say: 

“Your fair woman may save you yet 
—-but not that way.” 

When Ferdinand went out again, she 
was still there, fiddling with immaterial 
work. 

He was happy that evening. Gayety 
came back to him. Dorothy was sweet. 
And later, in his flat, he slept without 
a dream. For months past, he had 
visioned ships—ships, ships, . ships, 
queenly liners and slow sailing ships, 
steamboats and little coasters, down 
to breeds with whom he had no in- 
timate dealings, such as dirty barges 
crawling down foreign waterways. 

The Lunar Line hadn’t looked at him 
for three years. Pullar had captured 
their trade. But this year he would 
get in again. This was his first wak- 
ing thought in the morning. Then he 
turned over again, and slept and slept. 

He left the office alone entirely for 
days. Days slipped into weeks. Dor- 
othy and her untutored wisdom were 
his gospel. He took it as the inspira- 
tion of babes and sucklings. But Anna 
Lucy was busy, very busy. She grew 
haggard with work. 

There was only one personal indul- 
gence for which she granted herself 
time. She went and despoiled her poor 
purse in the establishment of a famous 
hairdresser, where her fair, dull hair be- 
gan to glint and brighten till soon it ap- 
peared as if new from the mint, golden 
as gold. - Ferdinand, however, was not 
there to notice it. 


Anna Lucy wore a new hat over her 
new golden hair. She was pretty wel] 
mistress of her own time, now that 
Ferdinand merely dallied so  stackly 
with his office. Her life for the last 
fortnight had been a series of rushes 
to exporters and officers of steamship 
companies ; and when she got back, she 
threw herself at her typewriter and 
typed for dear life. Now, after a hectic 
fortnight of it—days when she had 
worked, though Ferdinand didn’t know ° 
it, from nine a. m. to nine p. m., nights 
when she had dreamed ships—she was 
going to Fenchurch Street. 

Here Pullar had his office. 

She saw, first of all, in the outer 
room, a pale clerk whose face she re- 
membered. And then that vague, rea- 
sonless woman intuition witk which she 
had come hardened into something 
tangible. ,. 

She said, smiling: . 

“Why, you called on us, didn’t you, a 
while ago?” 

It was Boyne. 

“T arranged with Mr. Pullar, after 
all, to stay on,” he replied. 

He looked at her rather closely, but 
she was pleasant and friendly. 

She might not, as Ferdinand accused, 
possess a very vivid constructive 
imagination, but sMe had humor, and 
it made her want to laugh when she 
spoke again. But she carefully di- 
vested the words of ulterior meaning. 

“T’ve come on exactly the same er- 
rand you came or to us,” said she. “I 
want a job. Can I see Mr. Pullar?” 

“T’ll ask,” said Boyne. 

He registered to himself that he 
hadn’t noticed the woman’s good looks 
on the previous occasion on which he 
had caught a momentary glimpse of 
her; then he gave her a chair politely 
and went to ask Pullar. 

Anna Lucy was standing by the ship- 
broker’s desk within two minutes. She 
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observed him. A great, tall, heavy-faced 
man, he oozed wealth, yet there was 
about him a secret reserve, the trace of 
some brooding disappointment or anxi- 
ety; marked in his quick-tempered 
frown and restless scrutiny. And the 
sight of hig fretfulness gave her a 
warm feeling at the heart, the snug, 
chuckling feeling of one who knows. 

“You want a job?” said he. “Sit 
down there. Why are you leaving Fer- 
dinand ?” 

Her answer was candid: 

“No work. The business ig going to 
pieces.” 

Pullar sat up then from his rather 
lounging attitude and looked at her 
more keenly. 

“Ts that so? 
dinand’s been ill? 
tunes?” 

He didn’t know that the quiet woman 
could have struck him, and struck him 
hard, for the smileshe repressed. 

He questioned her as to her abilities. 
While she answered, she took in the de- 
tails of the room. There were photo- 
graphs, pictures. On the mantelpiece, 
among other miniatures, was one of a 
pretty girl, plump, with a blue-eyed 
smile and hair—— 

Anna Lucy said to herself, “As gold 


as gold!” 


Let me see. Mr. Fer- 
He’s had misfor- 


Pullar finished with his questions, 
and sat back, considering. She knew 
what he was thinking. He didn’t want 
her services, but his annexing of them 
would mean John Ferdinand’s final 
break-up at this juncture. He felt that, 
and she, of course, knew it. While 
he’meditated, she rose quietly and went 
to the mantelpiece, saying: 

“Excuse me, Mr. Pullar, but that is 
such a lovely face!” & 

Pullar answered with a little vanity: 

“That’s my daughter.” 

“She is very, very charming,” said 
Anna Lucy. 

“And clever,” added Pullar, laugh- 
ing at some thought. 


Anna, and he considered her very fa- 
vorably, for her nebulousness had some- 
how given place to definiteness and 
verve. 
too, from that hat of which he approved 
to the tips of her shoes. 


She said suddenly, with an air of pro- 


found apology: 

“Oh, Mr. Pullar, forgive me! It will 
seem rank impertinence, but may I use 
your telephone for a moment? If you 
knew the disorder there’s been for 
weeks at our office, you’d understand 
the muddle my head’s in, and I forgot 
to leave a message——”’ 

“Well, well!” said Pullar, waving her 
to the instrument. 

He treated.her to a stare to mark 
his sense of her audacity, but the stare 
was noteall hard. He knew a graceful 
audacity to be the best quality in any 
business girl. 

She got her number and spoke; 

“Ts that you, Edward? This is Miss 
Lucy. Please do what I spoke to you 
about this morning.” 

She hung up the receiver, said, 
“Thank you,” demurely to Pullar, and 
stood waiting. 

“About your application,” he began, 
“T could let you know to-morrow. I'll 
have to talk it over with Boyne. Asa 
matter of fact, my present secretary 
_ 2 

His telephone bell rang sharply. 

“Curse!” he said, and turned to it. 
He was obviously irritable. 

She was now behind him. Without 
a move save of her arm, she took the 
girl’s miniature and jerked another into 
its place. She was taking a card from 
her bag when Pullar dashed the receiver 
on the hook again and groused: 

“Some fool of a clerk from the Bell 
Navigation Company, not knowing 
what he wants! Why do they let in- 
competent people ring me up? Well, 
if you called again to-morrow, Miss— 
Miss——” 


He was silent again, considering 


She looked a business woman, ” 


+. 
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She laid her card neatly on his desk. 

“Call to-morrow, Miss Lucy,” said 
Pullar, heaving himself up. 

He walked across the room with her, 
laid his fingers on the doorknob, and 
paused. Brushing his hand across his 
eyes as if fatigued, he said abruptly: 

“By the way, do you happen to know 
if—who—that is, have you heard who’s 
got the Lunar Line freightage to do? 
Some one’s got a monopoly. There 
seems something dark about it. I should 
like to know who 3ut it don’t 
matter, of course.” 

“T can’t tell you, Mr. 
plied suavely. 

“No, you wouldn’t know,” satd Pul- 
lar, “of course, the way Mr. Ferdi- 
nand’s dropped right out.” A mo- 
mentary satisfaction smoothed the 
creases from his heavy, fretted face. 
“However, call to-morrow. Good day.” 

“All right?” asked as 
passed out. 

“All right!’ she 
ciously. 

She ran down quickly, brimful of the 
energy that had come to her only in 
the last fortnight. The street-was teem- 
ing hot; the pallid people looked out 
of love with life; but in her veins the 
quicksilver of her hope and desire and 
exhilaration san up and down. She 
felt strong as a man, keen as an eagle, 
judge. The driving power 


Pullar,” she re- 


Boyne she 


answered viva- 


calm as a 
tingled to the tips of her fingers. 
antly she stepped into the 
William Street office. 

The office boy sitting, 
fully and limply contorted, 
stool. 

“Was it all right, miss?” 

“Top hole, Edward! I found, as I 
thought I might possibly do, that there 
was something I wanted to look at 
while his attention was taken.” 

“T said I was a clerk from the——” 

“T heard. Mr. Ferdinand been in?” 

“No.” 


Buoy 
again King 
wonder 
upon his 


was 


said he. 


“Ring up his flat and see if he's 
there.” 

Ferdinand was at home. He was 
idling about in the way he had learned 
to idle, before going out to meet Dor- 
othy. All that fortnight he had spent, 
either actually or in thought, between 
her and Flora, and his new, stupid op- 
timism now possessed him to the verge 
of obsession. 

Anna Lucy at her end of the wire 
was concise and quick. 

“Mr. Ferdinand, you’ve simply got 
to come along now. At once. You're 
meeting a friend? Well, I expect this 
business is about that meeting. Take a 
taxi and hurry along here without wast- 
ing a moment.’ 

When she had winnugiliell him, she 
went into the inner room that was his 
and shut the door. She took off her 
hat and showed herself crowned with 
She powdered the slight harass- 
ment finely from her face. As Ferdi- 
nand burst in, half annoyed, half puz- 
zled, she was tidving his desk. 

“T’ve been using desk while 
you've been away,” said she noncha- 
lantly. “But I think you'll find it all in 
order.” 

don’t want it.” 

“] hope you'll take the reins again 
from to-day.” 

“Just tell me what’s up, 
I can’t wait. 


gold. 


your 


Miss Lucy, 
I’ve got 


and get it over. 


to — 
a present for 
very 


you—a pres- 
pleased to 


“T’ve got 


ent you'll surely be 


have.” 
“Oh, my good girl——” 

But, smiling, she had dived her hand 
into her bag and produced the minia- 
ture. 

“There! Lovely!” said she falsely. 

Ferdinand snatched at it, and he was 
smiling, too, and his smile, she noted 
savagely, was nearly fatuous. 

“Dorothy!” he murmured. Then, 
“Yes, this is the girl I told you about 











—my good star, my benevolent in- 
fluence 

“Pullar’s. daughter.” 

“P-Pullar’s No!” 

“But Pullar says she is,’ replied 
Anna Lucy. “I was in his office just 
now, and I brought the miniature away. 
Boyne is still there, too.” 

After a curious silence, Ferdinand 
repeated: “Boyne?” 

“The clerk who applied here and 
told you a comic story about Pullar.” 
There was another curious silence. 
“Perhaps Flora® too——”  stam- 
mered Ferdinand, beginning Tf6 be 

furious. 

Anna replied contemptuously: “Of 
course, they were all in it. And it was 
as simple as giving milk to a baby! Oh, 








how simple it was!” 

“You mean: Oh, how simple I was!” 
said Ferdinand. 

Anna nodded, byt her whole face 
softefied, grew divinely tender. 

“You—you wereeo ill. You weren't 
yourself.”’ 

“You're telling me they’ve all played 
on me : ; 

“To hold you up and prevent your 
doing business. Pullar had some rea- 
son for thinking we’d get the Lunar 
freights if we tendered——”’ 

Ferdinand sat down, dropping the 
miniature on the desk. His face sagged 
again; its fortnight’s health went out 
of it. 


“We've lost it,” he whispered. “Oh, 
damned fool! We've lost everything.” 

“No.” 

“Pullar’s won.” 

“No.” ; 

“Oh, damned fool! on 


She whipped out a sheaf of corre- 
Her cheeks were :scarlet. 


’ 


spondence. 
“We've got the Lunar Line freights,’ 
she said busily, spreading letter after 
letter under his eyes. 
“But we didn’t 
“You don’t suppose that those let- 
ters didn’t yo? And other letters. I 


know the business, you see, from A to 
Z. I’ve worried them. I’ve badgered 
them. I gave out that you ‘were ill,” 
when a personal call was_ absolutely 
necessary. ‘I must say they were all— 
kind. It’s been rather nightmarish, 
though. I sweated some and cut others. 
The rates—they averaged all right. 
They’re satisfied. A lot of the men 
laughed at me, but 3 

John Ferdinand was not laughing. 
He was staring, stricken, at his deliv- 
erer. And the afternoon sun blazed 
hotly on her yellow hair. 

“A fajr- woman!” he said suddenly 
and, putting out his hand, he touched 
it. ; 

Anna Lucy was as brazen as any 
other sensible woman under the cir- 
cumstances; she had not the slightest 
compunctions about that hairdresser. 
All the same, she moved away from 
Ferdinand’s hand, laughing. 

“By the way,” said she, “Carthew 
isn’t having the managing directorship, 
as every one knows.” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“You! You were deaf, dumb, and 
blind !”’ 

“Perhaps I’ve got my hearing and 
speech and sight back now.” 

“We'll go right away to Pullar’s 
then,” she said. “At least you'll go in. 
T’ll wait for you outside.” 

“Ah, yes—Pullar,” said Ferdinand. 
“T think I’d rather like to ys 

‘To return his property? 





We've no 
use for it.” 

He caught her mood. 

“Of course you’re a wonder. [I'l 
have to tell you- 

“Some other time.” 

“When?” 

“After you’ve seen Pullar.” 

“Tea?” 

“Very well. We deserve an hour’s 
holiday.” 

“You do.” 

“Well, I 


”” 
alone. 


couldn’t make holiday 
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He-tried to tell Anna Lucy, as they 
went down, that he wanted to make a 
very fine holiday for her, but the words 
stuck. He turned the idea over and 
over in his mind, though, while a taxi 
took them into Fenchurch Street. 

“T'll wait,” said Anna happily. 

“T won't be long,” said Ferdinand as 
happily. 

When he went through the outer of- 
fice, he nodded very pleasantly to 
Boyne. 

“Ah,” 
Better than changing horses. 
better, you know.” ‘ 

Then he was passed in to Pullar’s 
presence, and a very.vivid knowledge 
was with him that, to a woman who is 
sweet and kind and generous, a man 
owes a large return, but that to a 
woman who saves his face and covers 
up his fooldom for him, his debt is in- 
calculable. 

A debonair casualness, a complete 
feeling of being once more at efficient 
‘grips with the world, invested him as he 
advanced cheerily to Pullar. 


he said kindly, “still here? 
Always 


C3 


“Just looked in,” said he, “to retum 
a piece of your property, Mr. Pullar, 
which seems to have been inadvertently 
taken away by one of my staff an hour 
or so ago. There’s a perfect explana- 
tion of the little contretemps if you 
want it.” 

Pullar stared. 

Ferdinand went on: 

‘She said you'd asked her if she knew 
who'd got the Lunar business, and she 
made a mystery of it. Quite right, of 
course. Still, there’s no reason why 
vou shouldn’t knof# if you really want 
to. We've got it. Well, good day.” 

Pullar fumbled over his desk for the 
miniature, still looking at Ferdinand. 

“Tndeed ?” said he in a voice hoarse 
with passion. “But that girl > 

“Tf one paid attention to the whims 
and idiosyncrasies and tall tales of 
women!” said Ferdinand, returning 
Pullar’s~look. “I don’t. Well, good 
day again.” : 

In the hot street, in a taxicab, there 
waited for him a woman, brilliantly 


I AM NO FLESH 


| MUST have fallen in a pool of you, 
[ 


am so drenched—all through 


with loveliness. 


I am no flesh, but sunlight on the sea, 
Nor blood, but music, pulses in my veins. 
I cannot bear this overmuch excess 

Of love! I want myself of flesh again, 

Clean dry of you and wrapped in darknesses 
Of my own will, for this js not to, be. 


The world is better, with its measured ways, 
Counted delights, its limits to: all things, 

Its woven tapestries of days and nights, 

Its little walls where guarded weakness clings 
And lifts itself on tiptoe to desire 

Your beauty singled in a rising star! 


SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 








The Chantey of the Galilean 


Fishermen 







































you 
By Harry Kemp 

hew > 
she HILE the hills of Galilee hung as in a sea of glass, 
of Peter, Andrew, Jamies, and John, when they saw the Dreamer pass, e 
vhy With the clouts that they had on, left their nets’ live, tangled mass— 
ant 

Left the fishes where they lay, seething silver, on the sand. 
the Zebedee in vain, in vain raised his clenched, protesting hand, 

Captain of the fisher fleet, twelve brown sails at his command. 
rse 

, Thrice the Man had talked with them at the quiet edge of day, 

= Where his dozen sail-stripped' masts, rocking slow, at anchor lay, 
of But he’d never even dreamed He would iure his sons away! 
ng 
od John was he who sang so well when the battling n nets they drew; 

Peter’d hook leviathan just to fetch a nearer view. 
me James could row, and Andrew mend—four, the best men of his crew! 
y 

. “Oh, my sons, what fools you are,” cried their father Zebedee, 

“To go running off like this—when you’re sure of work with me— 

With a Man who boasts a ship on a far, untraveled sea!” 

“Yes, you’re fools,” a gossip said, “fools to leave your father so— 
» 





Leave the ships you’ve learned to sail and the nets you've learned to throw, 
On the word a Stranger gives of a Way you do not know.’ 









“Oh,” said Peter, “we don’t care to what unknown port we sail. 
When all other craft lie deep, whelmed in foam from rail to rail, 
Captain swears no better ship ever keeled along the gale.” 








“Oh, the ship that waits for us,” it was gentle Andrew said, 
“It will weather any storm, Captain says, that ship bestead, 
Though the stars stoop dowri and whirl by the lifted mainmast head.” 









“Oh, we’ve signed on, father dear, with a greater Shipman now, 
For to cast a world-wide net from a starry vessel’s prow,” 
Spoke up John, qvhile sunset lay like a halo on his brow. 










Adventure in his face. 





James said nothing, only laughed, the 
They departed as the, stars lit illimitable space. 
All the neighbors said such sons were a scandal and disgrace. 






More 


Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Catherine II. of Russia: 


The “Messalina of the Eighteenth Censury,” 


Nay, never\ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 

But where are the snows of yesteryear? 

—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 

CURLY-HEADED and_ very 

A pretty child stood staring amaz- 

edly at the palm of her tiny 

hand. Nothing remarkable was visible 

there—that is, to the ordinary eye. It 

was simply a plump, dimpled little fist, 
‘such as might belong to any child. 

But its owner continued to gaze at 
it in fascination, for a soothsayer had 
just told the child there were “three 
crowns” written there. The super- 
woman star was even then glowing 
faintly through the soft, pink baby 
flesh. 

From that moment, the owner of the 
hand—*the future Catherine II.—felt 
born to majesty. : 

Her full name was Sophie Augusta 
Frederica, of Anhalt-Zerbst, and she 
was born in 1729, at Stettin, where her 


father, a major general in the Prussian 
service, was local military commander 
under Frederick the Great. 

He was the heavy-headed, heavy- 
handed type of Prussian. Both he and 
his wife—Jeanne Elizabeth Holstein 
Gottorp—were Lutherans. They were 
also second-class royalties, which just 
permitted them to intermarry on terms 
of equality with the fringes of the 
reigning houses. In spite of this, little 


Sophie was allowed to run about the 
streets with the children of the towns- 
people, and thereby acquired a lurid 
and spicy vocabulary which she never 
lost. 

Frederick the Great came to Stettin 
on a tour of military inspection—and, 
incidentally, to,have a look at Sophie, 
He had plans for her future. Frederick 
knew all about Sophie—even to her gut- 
tersnipe romping. He made it his busi- 
ness to know everything that could be 
of use to him in his iron game of war 
and politics. In fact, it was he who 
built up the secret-service system, with 
all its slimy branches, nowadays in- 
cluded under the general head of “Ger- 
man efficiency.” 

He had a talk with Sophie’s mother 
—a talk that caused the feather-headed 
princess to look on Sophie with a new 
weave ambitious mar- 
Sophie 


interest and to 
riage plans for-her daughter. 
Was at once’ put into vigorous training, 
and better education 
than the average princess. By the time 
she was fifteen, her brilliancy had thor- 
oughly asserted itself. 

Meanwhile, in Russia, events were 
preparing the way for her. The en:- 
press, Elizabeth, whom a palace revolu- 
tion had pitched onto the throne, was 
anxious to find a wife for Peter of 
Holstein Gottorp, her nephew and heir. 
All the European courts in turn, France 
and Austria refused the 


received a much 


leading, 











dangerous honor, but politely offered 


to help find a wife for Peter. 

In despair, Elizabeth appealed at last 
to Frederick the Great, the one man 
above all others whom she hated and 
mistrusted. Frederick at once recom- 
mended the beautiful daughter of the 
commandant of Stettin, counting on So- 
phie’s gratitude to further his own 
future schemes. 

So a letter was dispatched from the 
Empress of Russia to the commandant, 
asking him to allow his wife and daugh- 
ter to pay her a visit and inclosing 
money to defray all expenses of the 
journey. 

Jeanne Elizabeth was wild with joy, 
and could hardly wait to start, though 
her husband, the commandant, feebly 
voiced the fear that their daughter 
might be made to change her religion 
if she married the Grand Duke Peter. 
Only Sophie herself remained calm. 
One would have thought she was used 
to marrying grand dukes every day in 
the week. 

It was in the depth of winter, when 
traveling—in Russia particularly—was 
anything but comfortable. As the jour- 
ney progressed, the “managing moth- 
er’s” courage oozed out at her frozen 
finger tips. 

“I’m afraid it was unwise to accept 
an invitation to so barbarous a coun- 
try!” she wailed. 

But at Riga her wails became smiles. 
Her head was quite turned by the at- 
tention she and Sophie received, and 
she wrote of it in glowing terms to her 
husband. 

Sophie, on the other hand, justified 
the opinion of Frederick the Great by. 
appearing utterly indifferent. She car- 
ried herself, outwardly at least, with an 
icy calm and with a poise that was su- 
perb. Nothing she saw or heard was 
lost on her, though. When they reached 
Moscow, a splendid reception was given 
them. The mother, exhausted with 
hysterical joy, took to her bed. Sophie, 
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men 
as was to be expected, rose to the oc- ~ 
casion and dominated it. Her beauti- — 
ful, long-lashed eyes sparkled with ex- 
hilaration. 

As for Peter, he was very little to 
make such a fuss about. Born in Ger- 
many, at Kiel, he was an imperial de- 
generate—a mental and physical weak- 
ling. From boyhood, he had been 
trained to the profession of soldier, be- 
ginning in the barracks and passing 
through every grade. ‘The result had 
been just the opposite of what his tutors 
hoped. 

He preferred the barracks to guards’ 
mess, inferiors to equals, and at the age 
of ten; he began to drink. Soon he 
was a dipsomaniac and had become 
both vicious and violent—a bear and a 
coward, or, as Carlyle calls him; “a 
crooked soul in a prematurely ravaged 
body.” Not exactly a pleasant sort of 
Prince Charming for a little fifteen- 
year-old girl! 

At sight of him, Sophie had hard 
work to conceal her disgust. But she 
remembered the soothsayer’s “three 
cgowns”.and managed to acquit herself 
well. She spared no effort to make a 
hit, not only with the empress, but with 
the grand dukes and the Russian people. 
She set herself to learning the language 
with such zeal that she got up at night 
and walked about her bedroom, bare- 
footed, repeating her lessons. As a re- 
sult, she nearly died of pneumonia. 

During the crisis of her illness, she 
completed her conquest of the Russians 
by a brilliant and diplomatic move. As 
she lay, apparently dying, her mother 
ordered some one to go for a Lutheran 





_.pastor. 


“No!” Sophie broke in feebly. “A 
priest of the Greek Church! That will 
prove that my heart and soul are Rus- 
sian!” 

So a palace priest, Simon -Todorcy, 
was sent for. 

This was Sophie’s first triumph. She 
followed it up by a second, in the form - 


? 
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of a humble request that she might be 
allowed to join the Greek Church. On 
the 28th of June, 1744, she was re- 
ceived into it, and was renamed “‘Cath- 
erine Alexeyevna.” “The next day she 
was formally betrothed to Peter. 

The marriage followed about a year 
later. 

Catherine found her husband a 
wretched creature. Nature had made 
him mean, the smallpox had made him 
ugly, and his life had made him loath- 
some. He was the worst type of Ger- 
man princeling. He planned brutal 
practical jokes, in which blows had al- 
ways a share. He had a passion for 
uniforms, pipe clay, buttons, the trick 
of parade, and the froth of discipling 
without in the least fathoming the real 
significance ‘of them. He detested the 
Russians and surrounded himself with 
Germans. 

Whatever dreams Catherine may 
have formed of a life of magnificence, 
influence, and delight, as future 
empress, vanished speedily under the 
ill treatment and neglect of her hus- 
band. Her own fiery nature could fot 
feed itself on mere study, though she 
stuck to that faithfully. Soon she cast 
about for some way of amusing herself. 

Her youth and beauty and, above all, 
her super-woman charm made it only 
too easy for her to find consolation. 
Half the court was in love with her al- 


1 


ready ; and in the front rank of adorers 


1 


a Natl 


clamored Sergius Soltikoff 1dsome 
young 
than a passing interest in him. 
turned his mad passion in kind, 
gossip ran riot through the court. 
It reached the grand duke’s ears and 
those of the empress, but state reasons 
compelled them to be deaf. There was 
no heir to the throne, and the successfon 
Consequently, the lovers 


attaché. Catherine took more 
She re 


and 


was at stake. 
were left alone. The 
went a step further 
secret meetings were made easy. Every 
-one was instructed to be as stupid and 


empress even 


and saw to it that 
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as blind as possible. Sergius could be 
punished later for dais presumption, 

So the affair flourished, and in dye 
time, an heir was born—the Grand 
Duke Paul. Everybody was happy—ex. 
cept, possibly, Catherine and Sergius, 
for the latter was told by the empress 
that his presence at court was no longer 
necessary. She advised him to travel 
for his health. 

Sergius banished, Catherine’s ardor 
for him quickly cooled. 

“Tt was ever thus in all her affairs 
of the heart,” writes Trowbridge. 
“The absence of a lover invariably had 
the effect of extinguishing the fire of 
the wildest loves into which she flung 
herself. It -was not that she forgot— 
she never forgot, and her treatment of 
those she had once loved was always 
generous—she simply ceased to care.” 

While she was recovering from her 
brief heartbreak, she met Voltaire, who 
was visiting Russia. The monkey- 
faced little genius went mad over her, 
which was all the good it did him. For 
with no delay at all, she plunged heart 
and soul into an affair with Stanislas 
Poniatowski, a handsome young Polish 
adventurer, Voltaire’s exact opposite. 

As sixteen, Stanislas had been sent 
out into the world, with empty pock- 
ets, to make his fortune. He wandered 
through Europe in search of it. He 
had the gift of making friends in high 
places. Luck beckon- 
ing him on and always eluding him. 

In London, he met Hanbury Wil- 
liams, a crafty diplomat and libertine, 
Williams had just been appointed am- 
bassador to Russia. He discovered pos- 
sibilities that might be turned to his 
own advantage in the handsome, grace- 


seemed always 


ful, clever Poniatowski. 

Williams was in need of a loyal friend 
at the Russian court. He realized that 
the Empress Elizabeth was killing her- 
self with drink and that her nephew 
Peter was a dolt. Therefore, Catherine 

















was the person to be reckoned with. 


Hence Poniatowski. 

The young Pole could be very 
fascinating. Catherine lost no time in 
‘discovering that he had “an artistic 
soul.” He was the one man at court 
who could talk brilliantly and under- 
standingly of literature, art, and philos- 
ophy—subjects that interested her im- 
mensely. , 

Catherine’s lure was _ irresistible. 
Poniatowski fell desperately in love 
with her, though at first the idea of a 
court intr frightened him. Wil- 
liams laughéd- at Ths-fearteand was al- 


ways at, his elbow to urye him on—an- ° 


other Mephistopheles and Faust, with 
a most willing and sophisticated Mar- 
guerite as victim. 

Poniatowski describes 
his memoirs thus. 

“She was, at the time of our first 
meeting, at that most perfect moment 
which is generally—for women who 
have beauty—the most beautiful.” 
Imagine writing all that solemnly to 
oneself! “With her black hair, she 
had a dazzling whiteness of skin, eye- 
lashes black and long, a Grecian nose, 
a mouth that seemed made for kisses, 
perfect hands and arms, a slim figure, 
rather tall than short, an extremely 
vivacious manner, but full of mobility, 
while the sound of her voice was as 
agreeable and her laugh as cheerful as 
her nature, which caused her.to pass 
with facility from the most sportive, the 
most childish amusements to the driest 
mathematical calculations. In gazing 
at the grand duchess, I forgot that there 
was a Siberia.” 

The intrigue waxed strong and ever 
stronger. It was carried on right un- 
der Peter’s nose, but very carefully. 
Poniatowski generally gained access to 
Catherine’s suite disguised as a ladies’ 
tailor or as one of the court musicians. 
Finally he was caught slipping out of 
the palace at dawn, and was hustled into 
Peter’s presence. 


Catherine in 


— 
he 5 





yee as hss ote iy, 
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Disguised as the lover was, Peter 
recognized him at once. He did not 
seem at all shocked at the discovery. In 
fact, he was probably glad, rather than 
otherwise, to catch Catherine tripping, 
for he had intrigues of his own to cover 
up just then, and a guilty wife is per- 
force a complaisant wife. At any rate, 
the supposedly irate husband said pleas- 
antly: 

“Confide in me! It can be arranged.” 

Poniatowski, however, through loy- 
alty to Catherine, refused to explain. 

At this, Peter lost his temper and> 
tried to run Poniatowski through with 
a sword, then ordered him rushed to 
prison. 

Word of her lover’s plight was car- 
ried to Catherine. Frantic, she flung 
herself on her knees at Elizabeth’s feet, 
begging her to intercede. Elizabeth—* 
somewhat drunk and much flattered at 
the appeal—consented, and Poniatow- 
ski was freed. 

“What a fool you have been!” Peter 
said to his prisoner, with a silly grin, 
when the latter was again brought into 
his presence. “It could all have been 
arranged before, if only you had taken 
me into your confidence. Stay to din- 
ner!” 

After two hours of sumptuous feast- 
ing, Peter became even more good- 
natured. 

“There is but one person wanting to 
complete the picture!” he said, hugely 
pleased with himself. ‘ 

“And with that,” writes Poniatowski, 
“he went into his wife’s bedroom, 
pulled her out of bed without leaving 
her time to put on her stockings or 
shoes or so much as a petticoat, and 
said, as he brought her back with him: 

“ ‘Well, here he is, and I hope you are 
satisfied.’ ” 

“Thereupon we all sat down merrily 
to the table. And the party did not 
break up until two in the morning.” 

The affair finally came to an end, 
through political intrigue. Hanbury 
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Williams’ mission was to persuade Rus-_ 
sia to ally herself with England and 
Prussia. France and Austria did not 
approve. Catherine was recognized as 
future empress, Poniatowski as Wil- 
liams’ chief agent. Therefore, France 
and Austria must separate the lovers. 

A bitter fight between the two fac- 
tions ensued. In the midst of it, 
France and Austria induced the King 
of Poland to recall Poniatowski to 
Warsaw. Catherine was furious. She 
demanded his instant presence at Mos- 
cow as Polish ambassador. 

“Otherwise,” she threatened, “Rus- 
sia must make an alliance’ with 
Prussia.” 

Poniatowski came back in triumph. 

The French and Austrian ambas- 
sadors bided their time, then gained 
Elizabeth’s ear by telling her of a plot 
fixed up between the Chancellor Bes- 
tuzhey and _  Poniatowski, whereby 
Catherine should have an equal share 
with her husband in the government at 
Elizabeth’s death. 

Fearing for her throne, Elizabeth 
first ordered Poniatowski’s arrest and 
imprisonment, then had him driven 
from Russia. 

Catherine’s position was now a bit 
shaky. There were no actual proofs 
of her complicity in the plot, but she 
was suspected. The empress refused 
to see her or to receive any communica- 
tions from her. Peter, threat- 
ened. Her friend, Chancellor 
tuzhev, was 
though his 
commuted by Elizabeth to banishment, 
and the new chancellor, Vorentzofi— 
father of one of Peter’s inamoratas— 
insulted Catherine. The court snubbed 
her. She was on the edge of imprison- 
ment, torture, Siberia,.or death. 

She pretended to be dying. .Eliza- 
beth, herself weak and ill, was easily 
imposed on. After various 
had passed between the two women, the 
empress finally consented to see Cath- 


too, 
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afterward 


sentence was 
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erine. It took the latter no time at al) | 
to twist Elizabeth around her finger 
again. Catherine was reinstated in fa- 
vor and position, and was stronger than 
ever. 

For the next three years, Peter was 
obliged to turn to his wife for the 
money and privileges that had formerly 
been showered upon him by his aunt, 
Elizabeth. ‘ 

sy brilliant maneuvering, Catherine 
had cleared her skirts entirely of com- 
plicity in the fall of Bestuzhev. She 
drew a long breath and !ouked around 
for some o1.s with whom to amuse her- 
self: He was found im the person of 
Gregory Orloff—a man five years her 
junior, and very handsome, of course. 
Catherine never bothered with men who 
were not strikingly good looking, 
Gregory is described by a contemporary 
as “a giant with the face of an angel.” 
There was a touch of madness about 
him. He was a semisavage—reckless, 
brave, ever ready to pick a quarrel and 
to use his fists on any one who opposed 
him. 

To Catherine, he was an absolute 
novelty. He appealed to her because 
he was all that the refined Poniatowski 
had not been, and also because he and& 
his brothers held four regiments in the 
hollow of their hands. 

Catherine was the master mind of 
the court and of the country, but she 
had to tread warily through the barbed 
wire of political intrigue spread around 
her on every side- and she needed just 
such men as the Orloff brothers about 
her to carry out her schemes, 

Gregory was adored by officers and 
soldiers alike. He boasted blatantly 
among them of his conquest of Cath- 
erine, and this precisely suited her, for 
she was wise enough to realize that the 
soldiers would go through fire for her, 
to please Orloff, and that she could not 
have chosen a better way of insuring 
their loyalty. 

About this time, the empress suc- 
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" ceeded in drinking herself to death. 


Peter was no sooner on the throne than 
he flung aside all restraint. His first 
act was to ally himself with Frederick 
the Great, who had beaten Russia to 
her knees. This cost Peter the friend- 
ship of the army. He became Fred- 
erick’s humble slave, even introdueing 
the Prussian uniform into the army. 
He gave a banquet to celebrate the new 
alliance, and proposed the toast of “The 
King our Master!”—thereby winning 
the army’s eternal hatred. Even Fred- 
erick realized that this was foolhardy 
and warned Peter against being too 
hasty. But the new czar rushed head- 
long to destruction. He tried to abol- 
ish the Greek Church and to force his 
court to become Lutherans, like the 
Prussians. This, along with many 
other sudden reforms, was bitterly re- 
sented by the people. 

Peter jumped from one madness to 
another. He flung aside his mask of 
docility to Catherine—now empress 
consort—and put her to every kind of 
public humiliation. On state occasions, 
he made a public show of his attentions 
to Elizabeth Vorentzoff, turning his 
back on Catherine. He insulted the 
latter at a banquet by shouting vile epi- 
thets at her across the table. He gave 
orders for her arrest—but was bullied 
into rescinding them before they wer@ 
carried out—and swore he would di- 
vorce her. 

Peter was doomed. He had thrown 
away his chances with both hands. 
Catherine hoped that, like his aunt, he 
would drink himself to death. 

“His sacred majesty, Chance, will 
come to my aid,” she said. 

He did. 

Chance enabled Catherine to get wind 
of a manifesto in which Peter pro- 
claimed his intention of divorcing his 
wife, disowning the Grand Duke Paul, 
and marrying Elizabeth Vorentzoff. 
Whereupon, Catherine abandoned 
Chance as an ally and turned to Orloff. 
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She and her lover hastily formed a very 
promising and very lawless conspiracy. 
Peter’s manifesto was already signed, 
but before it could be published, Orloff 
acted. 

Catherine was at Peterhof. At earli- 
est dawn she was awakened. 

“Tt is time to get up!” she was hur- 
riedly told. ‘We are ready for your 
proclamation!” 

Catherine, hardly dressed, was 
rushed toward St. Petersburg. On the 
way, the carriage broke down. A peas- 
ant’s wagon was grabbed and the royal 
horses were hitched to it. The rest of 
the journey was made at breakneck 
speed. 

Straight to the barracks flew the 
jingling wagon. A waiting drummer 
beat the alarm. At sound of the pre- 
arranged signal, the soldiers hurriedly 
appeared on all sides, crowding around 
the wagon, kissing Catherine’s hands, 
feet, and dress, and calling her their 
savior. Then they all shouted: 

“Long live the empress!” 

Catherine and Orloff hastened to 
regiment after regiment. All swore 
fealty. At the Church of Our Lady of 
Kazan, she was proclaimed Empress of 
all the Russias. After this, there was 
a triumphal procession to the Winter 
Palace, where the civil authorities paid 
her homage. 

Meantime, Peter was enjoying a 
drunken debauch at a country seat, 
with a bunch of his German friends. 
This over, he started for Peterhof with 
the pleasing intent of arresting Cather- 
ine in person. 

Instead of Catherine, he found a note 
from his valet telling him that his wife 
had been proclaimed in his stead. 

Wild with ‘rage, Peter thought of 
first one crazy scheme and then another 
to win back his lost crown. Finally he 
gave up altogether, and returned to his 
country seat to sulk. Here he heard 
that Catherine, at the head of a large 
army, was advancing on him, leading 
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her troops on horseback and riding 
astride. At this news, Peter dispatched 
a note to his wife, magnanimously of- 
fering to share his throne with her. 

Once, this would have been the height 
of her ambition. Now she contemptu- 
ously refused the offer. 

Peter, his nerve shattered by drink, 
humbly agreed to abdicate. Catherine 
then sent for him. In the empress’ 
presence, he whimpered and cried like 
a dog and, crawling on hands and knees, 
tried to kiss her fingers. He ,humbly 
begged to be allowed “to keep his 
sweetheart, his dog, his negro, and his 
violin.” 

Catherine refused the sweetheart, 
but granted the other things, and ban- 
ished him to a small country house. 

Three weeks later, Peter was dead. 
Whether Catherine was actively con- 
cerned in his death is in doubt. It was 
mot necessary for her to say anything. 
The soldiers knew her wishes regard- 
ing the dethroned czar and were only 
too willing to carry them out. In any 
case, one of the Orloff brothers and 
a soldier named Teplof walked in on 
him with the news that he was to be re- 
instated. Peter was overjoyed. Brandy 
was ordered up. While Teplof amused 
Peter, Orloff filled the glasses and 
poured poison into one of them. 

A toast was drunk. In a few mo- 
ments, the czar screamed that he was 
poisoned. Orloff and Teplof forced 
open his mouth and poured more poi: 
down his throat. Peter’s valet 
to his aid, but was put out of the room 
just as Prince Boralinski, commander 
of the guard, ran in. Orloff threw his 
victim down and pinned him to the 
floor, while the others, seizing a table 
napkin, finished the job by strangling 
him to death. 

Word was sent to Catherine at once, 
but it was deemed the best policy to 
keep the deed a secret for twenty-four 
hours. So Catherine appeared before 
her court without betrayjng a particle 
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of emotion. Thé next day, she con-— 
trived to have the tidings brought to her 
at a banquet. 

With streaming eyes, she went to her 
own room and was not seen again for 
many days. 

Ones of Catherine’s first acts as 
empress was to make Poniatowski King 
of Poland. Gregory Orloff was now at 
the height of his favor. Catherine’s 
gratitude for what he had done fed the 
fire of her love. Orloff openly wore 
her miniature, studded with diamonds. 
During the ten years of his power, he 
and his brothers received from her sev- 
enteen million rubles and presents of 
palaces and jewels. They were abso- 
lute rulers of forty-five thousand serfs, 

Then, as was inevitable, Orloff lost 
his head. He began to dream of mount- 
ing the throne as consort. He became 
too familiar. Catherine was obliged to 
put him in his place. 

At this, Orloff turned ugly, and 
Catherine resolved to get rid of him. 
Calling him “My angel of peace,” she 
made him ambassador extraordinary to 
Turkey. 

As soon as his back was turned, he 
heard that the empress had transferred 
her love to Vassilshikoff, a dark, hand- 
The shock brought 
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The intrigue with Vassilshikoff 
brushed aside by Catherine’s crowning 
love affair—that with Gregory Alexan- 
drovitch, Prince Potemkin. 

Although ten years her junior, the 
one-eyed Potemkin ruled her as arro- 
gantly as he ruled her kingdom. He 
came from Smolensk originally, and 
had been intended by his parents for 












the church. After wheedling a consid- 
erable amount of money from his fam- 
ily, under the pretext of study, he threw 
over the whole plart and started for 
St. Petersburg, where he became lieu- 
tenant in Gregory Orloff’s regiment. 
He was very active in fomenting the 
plot that put Catherine on her hus- 
band’s throne. 

On the day the empress marched 
against Peter at the head of her troops, 
Potemkin was clever enough to attract 
her notice by offering her the plume 
from his cap. She did not forget him, 
and before long he was made grand 
chamberlain. 

Alexis Orloff, jealous on Gregory’s 
account, became suspicious of Potem- 
kin’s growing power with Catherine. 
Watching his opportunity, he picked a 
quarrel with the new chamberlain over 
a game of billiards and knocked out one 
of his eyes with a cue. 

Potemkin was overwhelmed with 
shame. He vanished from court and 
crawled back to Smolensk. Catherine 
yearned for him sadly. She wrote ap- 
pealing letters, begging him to return. 
So, as soon as his wound was healed, he 
hastened back to her side. True to 
form, he began at once to plot and 
plan. He played off Catherine’s toy 
lover, Vassilshikoff, against Orloff. As 
soon as the latter was safely out of the 
way, Potemkin made short work of 
Vassilshikoff. 

“None understood better than he,” 
says Trowbridge, “the curious, com- 
lex nature of Catherine, who was at 
yce the slave of her love and of am- 
dition, which, in her, were two distinct 
and equally powerful forces. He knew 
that if he could continue to rule her 
mind, he could keep on ruling her 
heart. It was through his success in 
working out this scheme that the 
empress became known as Catherine the 
Great.” 

She recognized his superiority from 
the first, and in his ability and ambition 
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she saw her own reflected. He was just 
the man she had need of, and in her 
joy at finding him, she gave him both 
herself and her empire to rule. 

Her love for him, intense as it Was, 
lasted only about three years, but she 
was loath to give him up, at the end of 
that time, for there was no one fit to 
take his place—no one who understood 
her and Russia as he did. 

“T would sooner lose a dozen lovers,” 
she said, “than such a minister. A lover 
can always be replaced. But where can 
I find another Potemkin?” 

She often vowed to get rid of him, 
and at times she meant it, but Potemkin 
was the master. He bullied Catherine 
in a way that amazed Europe. Drunk 
with power, he even appeared at a royal 
reception half dressed, by way of as- 
serting his independence. 

When she rejected his advice, he flew 
into crazy rages. Catherine had a hot 
temper of her own, and there were 
many fierce rows. But Potemkin always 
won. Flattery was one of his most 
subtle weapons, and he went to un- 
heard-of lengths to impress her. 

For instance, he planned a journey 
for her through lately conquered ter- 
ritory. The empress’ eyes were dazzled 
by sham palaces rising on desert 
prairies in the distance. Villages and 
cities—of which the walls only were 
real—covered the Tartar plains. Masts 
and flags rising above the sands showed 
where canals were supposed to be. 
Festivities and bonfires followed each 
other. Dancing and song proved the 
happiness of a huge population—a pop- 
ulation that ran ahead in the night, 
while Catherine slept, to appear agajn 
the next day in a new place. Potemkin 
was certainly an adept at camouflage, 
as well as a great statesman. 

At the height of his power, he was 
seized with an epileptic fit on the high- 
road, and died, biting the earth in 
agony. Catherine was inconsolable at 
his loss. 
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“T can never know happiness again,” 
she said. 

It was true. There was never any 
ong to take his place, though there were 
a sen or more entanglements added to 
the long list, before she finally died, 
supposedly of apoplexy. 

Among all her myriad lovers—many 
of them her tools, a few of them her 
masters—there was not one who did not 
gain -wealth, position, and distinction 
through her. She was generous to all 


whom she loved. A woman of great 
talents, great ideas, great energy—and 
great vanity. “The Semiramis of the 
North,” “Madame La Ressource”—her 
glory was great, but transient. Though 
she loved her adopted country deeply 
and sincerely, her reforms, undertaken 
for show, vanished without result, her 
works, mostly beginnings, crumbled be. 
fore her death, her civilization cop. 
rupted Russia and left it as barbaroys 
as ever, - 


Next Month: Hortense Mancini. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
|X a manger Mary lay, 

White and spent, on Christmas Day, 
Frail and still and white and spent. 
O’er her gently Joseph bent, 

Laid his hand upon her hair, 
Prayed within his heart a prayer— 


Blessing for the little son 
And for his love a benison, 


For his love who lay so white 

In the slanting, slow moonlight, 

All his strength he fain would yield 
For her pain to be a shield. 

As his thought was, so prayed he 
Tremblingly and tenderly— 


Blessing for the little son 
And for his love a benison. 


Joseph little knew or cared 

That the kings and angels shared 
His delight and wondering joy 
As he looked upon his boy. 

All the world held only three 

So, unawed and calm, prayed he— 


Blessing for the little son 
And for his love a benison. 
Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 





















T is immaterial that the person who 
reaches toward us might fill our 
wants far better than the one to- 

ward whom we reach, for he in turn 
looks ahead, desiring something dif- 
ferent, something he thinks we cannot 
supply. And so it goes, until, figura- 
tively, we have formed ourselves into 
a human circle, each of us with his 
eyes on the back of the lover in front, 
each one looking onward, not realizing 
that the far-reaching end of his grop- 
ing has revolved into the person just be- 
hind him. 


The first time Rodney Stone saw 
Garcia Bordios, he remarked sotto voce 
to an unusually pretty girl sitting be- 
side him: 

“What a homely little woman!” 

Marion Harding nodded and whis- 
pered back: 

“Yes, isn’t she? But they say she’s a 
marvelous violinist, and I heard that 
Edith Ohmsdahl arranged this musical 
just to show her off. You know how 
Mrs. O. is—if she spies a genius on 
the horizon, she wants all the credit 
for making the discovery and—— 
Look! She’s going to play now.” 

The buzz of conversation died down, 
and the attention of the audience be- 
came concentrated on the woman be- 
fore them. 

She was an agile, birdlike little 
creature, with a pale face and flaming 
red hair that was cut short and curled 
closely all over her head. She seemed 
full of quick, jerky movements, and 
was forever gesticulating with ri- 


diculously small, white, restless-look- 
ing hands. 


When by chance she was 
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still for a moment, she had a way of 
cocking her head on one side and gaz- 
ing inquiringly out of glittering, black, 
beadlike eyes, for all the world like a 
funny little bird just poised for flight. 
She stood so now, her violin tucked 
under her chin, darting swift glances 
here and there among the numerous 
persons congregated to hear her play. 
Then she raised her bow, and, with the 
first note, the personality of the player 
changed. She no longer appeared 
grotesquely avian, for her eyes, which 
had mainly fostered that impression, 
were veiled by remarkably long lashes, 
like soot smudges against her white 
cheeks. To her listeners she was now 
merely a slender, blue-green figure, 
bending slightly with the sway of her 
music, as a reed sways to the passing 
breeze. 

The eccentricities that had evoked 
smiles and comments of amusement 
when she had appeared were forgot- 
ten, completely minimized by the 
splendor of her music. Her technique 
was so perfect that it was indistin- 
guishable, the shadowy, though neces- 
sary, background against which she 
wove an exquisite design of golden 
strains. Because her playing had 
what is commonly termed “soul,” it 
crept into the hearts about her and left 
the possessors entranced, tuned to a 
quivering sensitiveness which  re- 
sponded to each emotion depicted. 

With each number there was an in- 
creasing applause, and as she finished 
with the swift, moving brilliancy of a 
Mozart mazurka, the sound of clap- 
ping hands became almost deafening, 
and some enthusiast sprang up, Cry- 
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ing: “Bravo! Encore! Encore!” 
And the cry was taken up all over the 
room: “Encore! Encore!” 

She repeated her last offering with 
an added snap and tang, her small body 
seeming to beat time to the beat of 
the music. But with the ending of 
the last note, as she lowered the violin, 
which appeared almost too large for 
her, she became once more a 
miniature grotesque, yet withal not 
lacking in a certain kind of attraction— 
the attraction invariably felt toward the 
unusual, greatly heightened by the 
glamour that genius always casts over 
its possessors. 

The remaining two numbers, which 
brought the program to a close, fell 
distinctly flat. A soprano with a 
tendency to trill her notes, and a pianist 
who was not quite equal to his tem- 
perament, were not sufficient attrac- 
tions to hold the interest of an audi- 
ence impatient for an opportunity of 
meeting the celebrity of the evening, 
Garcia Bordios. 

Rodney Stone again turned to his 
companion. 

“Shall we join the worshipers at the 
shrine of her birdship?” he asked, in- 
dicating a group at the far end of the 
large room. 


“What an odd name!” Marion 


laughed. “But it really does suit her, 
doesn’t it? Didn’t you like her play- 
ing?” 


“Like it! She almost played my soul 
away. Lord! If she only had a face!” 

Involuntarily his eyes took in Marion 
Harding. Well, she had a face! A 
regular Dresden shepherdess of a girl! 
Reminded him of those figurines his 
mother cluttered up her boudoir with. 
Sévres—that was it—a Sévres porce- 
lain. A man ought to be able to feast 
his eyes on her forever. Still, there 
were times when she became just a lit- 
tle bit—— Funny how these ex- 





quisitely pretty girls occasionally failed 
[0—er- 


When perplexed, Rodney generally 


ran his fingers through his hair, thereby 
increasing the curliness that frequent 
clipping and much watering failéd t 
subdue entirely. Mentally he per- 
formed this action now, and thought: 

“Deuce take it! A man can’t become 
satiated with beauty, can he?” 

Women were too much of a mystery, 
You wanted ’em pretty, and then, when 
you’d just about decided on one that 
seemed to fill all the conventional re 
quirements, you began to get cold feet 
and to wonder if you hadn’t better go 
a bit slow. A woman overstocked with 
loveliness!. Rum idea! — Still, you 
wanted ’em lovely. No room for argu- 
ment there, but 

A distinct nudge from the Dresden 
shepherdess interrupted his rumina- 
tions. 

“Eh, what’s that?” Her elbow wasn't 
quite as soft as it looked. 

“Rod, wake up! For Heaven’s sake, 
don’t begin to hibernate at the crucial 
moment! Evening, Edith. One more 
success to your credit. Oh, Mademoi- 
selle Bordios! Your playing was superb, 
simply superb! May I present Mr. 
Stone, another of your subjugated ad- 
mirers?” , 

Garcia Bordios cocked her head and 
replied in a very clear, high voice. She 
had a slight accent and a habit of drop- 
ping the d’s from her past tenses that 
gave to her words a staccato effect. 

“Flatterers! All of you! But I am 
very glad you like’ my playing. And 
you, too, Mr. Stone—are you sub- 
jugate’, as the beautiful one tells me?” 

Rodney’s blue eyes twinkled as he 
answered gravely: 

“Absolutely subjugated. Figura- 
tively speaking, a mere doormat for 
your little feet.” 

“Now you laugh at me, eh?” 

Rodney turned an uncomfortable 
red. What a fool thing to say! Her 
feet were probably huge! Just like 
him to make such an awful faux pas! 
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His eyes sought the articles in ques- 
tion. Holy smoke! The creature was 
actually thrusting out a foot for him 
to look at and What was she 
chirping now? 

“So! That was why you blushe’? 
But you see—not so bad, eh?” 

Rodney still felt extremely discom- 
posed as he mumbled some compli- 
ment which he felt expressed anything 
rather than the savoir-faire a man of 
the world should display at such a 
time. Yes, he was certainly making an 
ass of himself! At this point, 
Mademoiselle Bordios, still balancing 
on one tiny, slim foot, began to shake 
her red curls and to laugh uproariously 
—for a bird. 

Rodney, greatly relieved, threw back 
his head and joined his mirth with hers. 

Darned if he didn’t like her! . She 
was as natural as a little red-headed 
woodpecker, and just about as conven- 
tional. She’d be a rather jolly . little 
bird, he imagined. Dare say one could 
even become accustomed to her ap- 
pearance—in time. _ 

“At least she wouldn’t be mo- 
notonous,” he thought. Why was it 
that beautiful girls were usually so un- 
interesting? Probably too busy dab- 
bing on creams and going in for those 
“water waves” advertised in the Sun- 
day papers. “Pretty lucky for us, 
though!” A man was nothing but a 
lump of putty in the hands of a clever 
woman and if the Sévres porcelains 
ever developed brains 

“We'd be no better than a bunch of 
bally Samsons shorn of our hair!” 
Rodney ejaculated inwardly. 

A few days later, as he made his 
way along Fifth Avenue, he tried to 
recall the circumstances leading up to 
the whys and wherefores of his present 
destination, but they were decidedly 
hazy in his mind, and as he turned west 
at Ninth Street, he came to the conclu- 
sion that he must have been “a bit off 
his nut” that evening. It was all very 
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well to call Garcia Bordios a little red- 
headed woodpecker, a, jolly little bird, 
and all that rot, but viewed by the 
clear light of day, facts were facts, 
and she was simply a homely little 





woman. What’s more, he’d broken an 
engagement with the Dresden shep- 
herdess—actually told her he had to 


go out of town on business—just to 
have tea with this Bordios woman. 
Those headaches he had from time to 
time—perhaps they were affecting his 
brain! Guess he’d better see old Doc 
Simonson to-morrow. 

Well, this must be the house. Not 
half bad, with its white trimmings and 
window boxes filled with yellow tulips. 
Whew! Those yellow-and-white- 
checked awnings were a bit startling, 
though! Imagine the mater having 
’em on a house of hers! But down here 
they went in for that sort of thing. 
Didn’t seem like New York, somehow 
—too quiet. Where the dickens was 
the bell? That brass knocker 
Why, nobody used knockers! Well, 
he’d give it a crack and see what hap- 
pened. Funny-looking thing—a squat- 
ting faun playing a flute! 

A little maid opened the door, and 
Rodney followed her upstairs into a 
studiolike roofn on the second floor. 

“Um-m,” «he commented, as 
looked about. 

What struck him first were the pho- 
tographs. There seemed to be dozens 
of them, all autographed in eccentric- 
looking handwritings, and all of people 
he mentally dubbed “weird.” Other- 
wise, he decided, the place was “rather 
good.” The hangings were blue-green, 
and there were several bowls of blue- 
green pottery filled with yellow tulips. 
Against walls covered with dull-gold 
grass cloth stood a number of high- 
backed chairs and carved chests. 

“Real antique, probably,” thought 
Rodney. They certainly looked worm- 
eaten enough! 

On one of these chests, a tortoise- 
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shell cat sat blinking at him. By an 
open window stood a music stand, 
about which were scattered sheets of 
music. 

“Breeze must have blown ’em down,” 
muttered Rodney, and stooped to gather 

“them up. 

He was piling them neatly on a chair 
when a feeling in his back caused him 
to glance over his shoulder. There 
stood the woodpecker, regarding him 
with her glittering eyes that never 
seemed to wink. Deuce take it! What 
did the woman mean by appearing like 

. that? She was positively uncanny. He 
whirled around, trying to seem uncon- 
cerned. His face was still slightly 
flushed from his exertion, and his curls 
had succeeded at irregular intervals in 
bursting from the watery sleekness im- 
posed upon them, which gave a most 
rakish air to his head. Luckily for his 
peace of mind, he was quite uncon- 
scious of his appearance. 

“Er—how d’you do!” he 
claimed. “Your music——’” 

“Oh, don’t bother with it,” she 
chirped, and laughed up at him, her 
head on one side. 

Immediately Rodney felt at ease 
again. He vastly preferred her little 
white teeth to her little black eyes, and 
as he took the two fluttering hands she 
held out in greeting, he wondered how 
such tiny; curled-back fingers could ac- 
complish the marvels they did. 

“T leave it on the floor,” she 
on, as if there had been no interven- 
tion since her first words, “because that 
is the only place Fizz-Ade positively 
refuses to sit. Otherwise, her passion 
for music becomes most annoying.” 

“And who is Fizz-Ade?” 

“That wretched cat. There! 
see?” 

Fizz-Ade, deserting her perch on the 
chest, had jumped upon the chair piled 
with music and was investigating the 
various sheets with a tentative paw. 
Then, as she felt a sliding sensation be- 
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neath her, she sprang down and hyp 
riedly resumed her seat on the chest. 

“Zip! What did I tell you? Lei 
go. She won’t touch it now, She has 
what you call the ‘artistic tempera- 
ment’ and “always does the Wrong 
thing.” 

“D’you want her sitting up on that 
—er—chest ?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Then why don’t you get rid of her” 

The woodpecker crossed the room, 

“Shoo!” she said. . 

Fizz-Ade got up, humped her back 
by way of greeting, raised her tail to 
a vertical position, and, with a gentle 
“mew,” stepped upon the blue-green 
shoulder before her. Discovering part 
of a small ear not hidden by red curls, 
she rubbed her nose against it as an 
added endearment. 

The woodpecker looked appealingly 
at Rodney and shrugged her m- 
occupied shoulder. 

“What can one do with such a cat?” 
she seemed to say. 

“Fizz-Ade has more effervescence 
than I thought,” laughed Rodney, 
“though personally I never drink it.” 

“That reminds me that I promise 
you tea,” murmured the woodpecker, 
and pressed a bell. ‘Poor man, you 
must be starve’!” 

Very soon the little maid appeared 
with a very large tray, the contents of 
which she arranged on a table by an 
open window, then left the room, Be 
sides the expected tea, there were hot 
muffins, innumerable little thin sand- 
wiches, some sort of a salad, straw- 
berries, and small homemade-looking 
cakes; also a large pitcher of thick 
cream. 

Rodney looked aghast at this array 
of food and blurted out: 

“You don’t expect me 
that?” 

“But of course! Why not? Man 
can always eat. I am to play at-a 
concert to-night, and I do better if I 
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have an early supper, instead of din- 
ne@” 

She seated herself, Turkish fashion, 
on a large lounge, apparently quite un- 
conscious of Fizz-Ade, still clinging to 
her shoulder, and Rodney moved the 
table in front of her, then drew up a 
chair beside her for himself. He was 
surprised at fis appetite. In fact, 
when he thought it over later, he de- 
cided that his consumption of food 
had been little short of scandalous. 
Those hot muffins and homemade 
cakes had just touched the spot, 
though. Never got anything like ’em 
at home. The mater’s weakness for 
French chefs was most regrettable. 

When Rodney started on his second 
dish of strawberries and cream and his 
fifth cake, he became loquacious, In 
the first place, when was the wood- 
pecker going to let him come again, 
and in the second place, wasn’t she 
going to play something for him? Say 
a Chopin nocturne, or something like 
that ? 

To the first question, she merely 
shrugged her shoulders. She was able 
to accomplish this movement with much 
expressiveness, as Fizz-Ade had been 
bribed into desertion by a saucer of 
cream. To the second question, she 
replied that Chopin and strawberries 
would not mix. Some other time. 

“But when?” Rodney persisted, look- 
ing slightly crestfallen. 

“You funny boy! Well, if vou must 
have your own way - Let me see. 
This is Friday. You may come Mon- 
day—no, Tuesday evening.” " 

“It’s a long time,” he groaned. 
“Couldn’t you make it Monday ?” 

The groan was dae to the fact that 
he had invited the Dresden  shep- 
herdess and her mother to go to the 
theater with him on that every eve- 
ning. 

“Long? Oh!” Again she shrugged. 


Her indifference piqued him. 
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“T'll come Tuesday,” he said, with 
inward desperation. 

As he was leaving, she called after 
him: 

“Better have a good dinner before 
you come. I’m going to feed your soul, 
instead of your stomach!” 

“Funny little creature! What the 
deuce does she mean?” muttered Rod- 
ney, as a ringing laugh followed him 
down the stairs. 

Once on the street, a frown ap- 
peared upon his good-looking face, and 
with each step his expression of worry 
deepened. Well, he had got himself 
into the very devil of a fix this time! 
Guess he must be getting weak- 
minded. And the worst of it was, he 
wanted to see the woodpecker again. 
She amused and interested him. The 
unknown held the same attraction for 
him that it holds for most people, and 
as far as he was concerned, she was an 
unique specimen of hu- 
manity. 

He strolled slowly up the Avenue, 
but his mind was so preoccupied with 
thoughts of how he might best extri- 
cate himself from a most difficult posi- 
tion that he failed to notice several peo- 
ple who bowed to him. He had just de- 
cided on what seemed to him a most 
excellent plan when Fate stepped in 
and played him a rather shabby trick. 
In one of the passing cars sat Mrs. 
Harding. He did not see her, but she 
saw him, and remembered that Marion 
had said he was out of town. Being 
very much of the world worldly, this 
good lady had long since discovered 
what a multitude of sins may be cov- 
ered by those “out-of-town” messages. 
She was also well acquainted with the 
male propensity for seeking pastures 
new, and now she wondered if Marion 
had not been acting a little too sure 
of herself of late. She was quite con- 
vinced of this when, on the following 
Tuesday, a telegram arrived, dated 
from Washington: 
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Am still in Washington. Important busi- 
ness deal makes it impossible for me to get 
away before end of week. Awfully disap- 
pointed about to-night. Let’s make it some 


time next week. Will phone on arrival. 
RovNey. 


Mrs. Harding smiled slightly as she 
read it and thought it rather clever of 
him to have sent it from Washington. 
Of course he might not have made the 
trip for that purpose, but she had her 
own opinion on the subject. Turning 
to Marion, she asked: 

“Since when has Rodney gone in for 
business deals, either important or 
otherwise ?” 

“Why, really, mother, I haven’t the 
slightest idea. But I suppose all men 
go in for that sort of thing occasion- 
ally, don’t they?” 

Mrs. Harding felt exceedingly irri- 
tated by her daughter’s complacence, 
which she considered decidedly prema- 
ture. What Marion needed was a jolt, 
and her mother proceeded to give it to 
her. 

Meanwhile, Rodney, quite unaware 
that his subterfuge was even suspected, 
was mentally patting himself on the 
back as he speeded toward New York. 
In fact, he was so pleased with his 
finesse in conducting the whole affair 
that he felt an overpowering desire to 
laugh aloud, but managed to restrain 
himself by the sobering thought that 
the passengers might consider him an 
ass—or worse. 

Rodney knew a great many pretty 
girls and a few beautiful ones, and had 
called on most of them with no bother 
to himself except that of phoning a 
florist and later hoisting his six feet 
of muscle, bone, and brawn into a taxi. 
Calling had always seemed one of the 
tamest of sports, but because of the 
strategy that had been necessary to 
make it possible, that evening’s call held 
all the zest of an adventure, and the 
woodpecker was an alluring part of it. 
had increased her 


Her indifference 
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value, and with each difficulty, hat 
value went up by leaps and bounds yp. 
til, manlike, Rodney now considere 
her very desirable. 

On reaching New York, he wa 
driven to a Fifth Avenue florist, by 
before leaving his taxi, he glanced oy 
fugitively, to make sure that no on 
who knew him—or, incidentally, th 
Hardings—happened to be _ passing 
This was a risky business, but when 
one sent flowers to a celebrity, one had 
to make a personal selection. 

Half an hour later, Rodney emerged 
from the shop and breathed a sigh of 
relief as he gained the security of 
his taxi. In those thirty minutes, 
Mademoiselle Garcia Bordios had be 
come an extremely important person to 
whom none of the ordinary standards 
of life seemed to apply. When one 
called on a hothouse bud, surrounded 
by the artificial atmosphere of an over- 
heated, too flower-scented drawing. 
room, one could order orchids or roses, 
and that’s all there was to it. One had 
done the proper thing without any 
strain on one’s imagination, and had, 
too, the satisfaction of knowing that 
flowers, destination, and __ recipient 
would all be in complete harmony. But 
the present selection was attended by 
unexpected obstacles. 

Rodney’s eye was first caught by 
some glorious purple orchids. He was 
about to say: “Guess those will be 
about right,” when his mind became oc- 
cupied by the mental picture of a room 
with wide-flung windows filled yrith 
yellow tulips. In one corner sheets of 
music lay like a drift of snow, and 
over all presided a yellow cat. There 
was an atmosphere of careless natural 
ness about it alf€hat bespoke the per 
sonality of one who had achieved much 
and in so doing had neglected the small 
details of life that fill the mediocre 
mind. The parasitism of the exotic 
orchid held no place in such a room 
and, without analyzing the reason, Rod- 
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ney felt that his first choice was a mis- 
take. He passed on. 

“How about these, 
clerk, indicating some roses. 

“Not at all.” 

3ut the clerk considered them a 
most appropriate offering for the beau- 
tiful girl he supposed they were go- 
ing to, and so persisted, with the air of 
one giving advice to the lovelorn: 

“They convey such an appropriate 
idea, sir, Ahem ” He paused 
slightly before continuing, “American 
beauties 
know.” 

“She has red hair!” Rodney snapped. 
He did not consider it necessary to add 
that she was neither an American nor 
beautiful. 

“Ah! Now violets—just the thing 
for one with—er—Titian hair.” 

No, Rodney didn’t care for violets. 
Deuce take it, couldn’t the fellow let 
him alone? 

The “fellow” had come to the con- 
clusion that he was wasting time on a 
young man who was not so rich as he 
had thought, but he changed his mind 
when a large basket of yellow-and- 
white iris was ordered. 

“A really exquisite choice, sir. 


asked the 
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to an American beauty, you 


If I 
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may suggest—— 
Rodney paid his bill and escaped. 
That evening, when he entered the 
woodpecker’s studio, he found a long- 
haired just taking leave of 
her, bending over her little hands and 
even going so far as to kiss the tips of 


individual 


her fingers. 

Rodney glared. 

The woodpecker introduced them, 
and he was forced to bow, even while 
his hands itched with the desire to 
catch this objectionable person by the 
nape of the neck and toss him down the 
stairs. After an extended farewell, she 
turned with outstretched hands, only 
to find a sulky young man who 
mood for her greeting. 
that it was none of his 


very 
seemed in no 


Rodney knew 


business whom she saw, but with th 
usual male perversity, he felt furiou 
jealous, and tried to disguise the fat 
by attempting to appear dignified. To 
an onlooker, the attempt was ludicrous; § 
But fn a very solemn little voice, E 
woodpecker chirped : 

“You are not very nice to me, 
I will have to forgive you because of 
those lovely flowers.” ? 

Rodney was slightly mollified. z 

“Did you really like them?” he asked. 

“T love’ them. They are perfect. . 
See, I am wearing some.’ at 

Rodney raised his eyes from the 
floor and took in the little figure be- 
fore him. She was dressed in pale yel- 
low, something very crisp and sume- 
mery, with a skirt just short enough t@ 
tantalize a man with very slim _silke 
clad ankles, half concealed, half re- 
vealed. Her eyes were on the flowers” 
at her belt, and her long, sooty lashes 
swept downward against cheeks faintly 
pink. She looked very piquant—al- 
most pretty. 

“T wish you’d love me, 
complained. 

She trilled with laughter. 

“Oh—o—o! You funny boy! 
funny——” 

“Don’t vou call me a again!” 

Her mouth remained open in a suf- 
prised “Oh!” Her sentence remained 
unfinished. 
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He followed 
another de- 
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Rodney was 
up his advantage 
mand: 

“Who was that idiot I found here 
blubbering over your fingers?” 

“Idiot!” Black, glistening eyes 
looked at him in horror. “Idiot! 
Why, don’t you know that he is the 
great Swedish violinist? Ah, how he 
inspires one! Such temperament! 
Such - 

“T don’t 
who he is. 
ciated, moth-eaten—— 


give a IT don’t care 
He’s a long-haired, ema- 
” He paused 
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for lack of adequate adjectives to ex- 


e press what he thought. 


The woodpecker covered her ears to 
shat out such blasphemy. 

“You are rude, very rude! I shall 
leave you here alone,” and she turned 
toward the door. 

In a moment Rodney had become 
suppliant. 

“Oh, please don’t!” he begged. “I 
didn’t mean I’m awfully sorry, 
honestly Iam. Please come back!” 

Then he tried to bribe her into for- 
giveness. 

“T’'ll take it all back. I'll do any- 
thing you want, if you only won’t go.” 
She had now reached the door. 

He became desperate. There was 
only one way to stop her, so he took 
that way. Springing after her, he 
caught her up in his arms and carried 
her to a chair, where he deposited her, 
then placed himself in front of her to 
bar any attempt at escape. 

She looked at him, a little breathless. 
This was indeed a most unmanageable 
young man! 

“T think I will play for you now,” she 
told him. 

He stepped aside. 

“That will be delightful,” he smiled. 

She caught up her violin and drew 
the bow across the strings. A single 
note hung suspended like a quivering 
dewdrop. 

Rodney sank into a chair. 
an open window, he could see 
young moon, a slim crescent suspended 
against the night. About him was the 
scent of iris. It permeated his senses, 
and his eyes closed, but he could still 
see that shining crescent. It came 
nearer and nearer. Silvery strains car- 
ried him upward, and now he could 
make out the Moon Lady, lying in its 
curve. She smiled at him, but he had 
hitched his wagon to a star and it 
wafted him past her—on and on and 
on. He touched one of the myriad 
lights slowly revolving about him, and 


Through 
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his finger tips were covered with the 
gleam of star dust. On and on, to 
unknown worlds. Here was a purple 
forest in which a poisoned pool lay im- 
prisoned like a jewel, trying to lure 
him to destruction. Now he passed 
over an opal sea of rose and gold and 
turquoise, into a land filled with flowers 
whose sweetness almost made him 
swoon. Before him a quivering dew- 
drop hung suspended. He _ reached 
for it, but it melted away at his touch. 
Once more the scent of iris came to 
him, and he could see the young moon 
through the open window, but it was 
far, far awa® now, for there were no 
silver strains to carry him toward it, 

He turned his head, then remem- 
bered. A moment later, he had 
crossed the room and was _ holding 
something small and yellow and flut- 
tering in his arms. 

“Little ladybird,” he whispered, “I 
am mad about you!” 

“Even though I give you no straw- 


berries and cream and cakes?” she 


‘ questioned. 


“T’ll forgive you for that if 
promise not to starve my heart. 
you?” 

“I—I don’t know.” 
head doubtfully. 

He carried her to the open window, 
where he had been sitting, and because 
the chair was very large and she was 
very small, it held them both. She 
listened to him in wonder as he told 
her of the strange fancies that had 
come to him while she had played. As 
he ended, he drew her closer. The scent 
of iris was very near now. He bent 
his face to hers and murmured all 
those foolish, tender love thoughts of 
springtime and youth. 

“And then we'll be married and live 
happily ever after, like the people in 
fairy tales,” he finished. 

The night was filled with witchery, 
and because she knew there could never 
be another like it, she only smiled at 


you 
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She shook her 








what seemed to her but a game of “let’s 
pretend,” and called him her “most 
wonderful” before sending him home. 

3ut you'll see me to-morrow,” he 
pleaded. 

Well, yes, she’d see him to-morrow. 
Then she added that he might lunch 
with her here in the studio if he wished. 

Jf he wished! 

Alone, she went back to the window. 

On reaching the ‘street, Rodney 
glanced up, and when he saw her 
standing there, he held out his arms, 
sighing: 

“You're so far away! 
me, ladybird!” 

“But my wings have been clipped,” 
she protested, shaking her curls at him, 

“Then you'll never be able to fly away 
from me.” 


Fly down to 


“With you,” she corrected softly, but 
he did not hear. 
He blew her a kiss, and very ten- 


one back. When he 
finally managed to tear himself away, 
she watched him out of sight, then 
curled up in the now-too-big chair and 
sat for a long time thinking. 


derly she blew 
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VICTORY 
the bitter 
what I say to you from out m) 
We have filled within the pain our destiny of mating, 

And not the madness of the world can mar its perfect bloom. 


We have drawn the honey of the richest hour of life 
To set against the aloes and the poisons men distil ; 

That shall be our guard against the gloom and pangs of strife, 

A living wine to stultify destruction’s venomed will. 


We shall find defeat of tears, a fruitful reparation, 
For we hold the living deed within the storm of death. 

and cast its might beyond our separation, 

Leading us to further hope in life’s eternal breath. 





To-morrow she would have to 
him that she could not marry him. Ope | 
posites might attract, but they rarely) 
combined successfully, and their’ tem 

















peraments, like strawberries and 
Chopin, simply would not mix. Doe © 
mesticity!’ She shuddered. Babiesf) 





What did one do with those odd little™ 
creatures? No, no, marriage did not 
appeal to her. If he had been a great 
artist, perhaps——-__ * rs 

She thought of the Swedish violinist. 
Ah, how he inspired one! 

From her perch on the chest, Fizeee 
Ade gazed down with unseeing eyes, ~ 
dreaming of a heaven filled with furry 
babies and endless saucers of cream, 
When she forgot her artistic tempera= 
ment, she was a very human sort of cat, 
But her mistress’ eyes were on the goal 
of the future and therefore blind to all 

















else. The Swedish violinist—some day 
she would be as great as he. Some” 
day—— 






And Rodney—well, the heart of 
youth is elastic. After all, it was spring 
—and Marion Harding, the Dresden 
shepherdess, was very beautiful. 




















toil of waiting, 
place of doom, 
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The Neglected Garden 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
- 
. 

Lorrie Stirling meets Wynne Stuart on the banks of a stream in Nova Scotia, 
introduced by a large trout which she helps him to land. With both of them, it 
is a case of love at first sight. In the conversation that follows, Lorrie learns that 
Wynne is desperately unhappy with a miserly old stepfather who is about to 
marry a woman Wynne detests, and Lorrie in turn confesses that his life is 
rather empty, with nothing in it but work. He is an engineer on the Panama Canal, 
at present taking a vacation with a friend, the Reverend Jim O’Connor, a New 
York clergyman. While they are talking, a cable is brought to Lorrie from his 
chief, recalling him to Panama immediately. Confronted by the thought of losing 
Wynne just at the moment of finding her, Lorrie comes to a sudden resolution, 
tells Wynne that he loves her, and asks her to marry him at once. Wynne, dazed 
as she is by the proposal, decides to accept it rather than let Lorrie go out of her 
life. In spite of the furious opposition of Wynne’s stepfather, Angus Clegg, who 
is afraid that Wynne’s marriage may result in an investigation of his methods in 
getting control of her mother’s property, the young people have their way, aided 
and abetted by the Reverend Jim, who chaperons them to New York, where they 
are married. A few weeks of blissful happiness follow, and then a little cloud 
appears upon the horizon. Lorrie is so absorbed in his work that he has no time 
to give to Wynne—seems almost to forget her existence, in fact—and Wynne begins 
to droop under his neglect. A doctor friend calls Lorrie’s attention to her run- 
down condition, and he is worrying over it when a letter arrives from a college 
friend, a wealthy young Cuban, inviting Lorrie and Wynne to a house party at 
Miraflores, his estate. Don Edmundo writes that he is bringing the party down 
from New York on his yacht, the Sea Flower, and will stop at Panama on the 
way. For Wynne’s sake, Lorrie accepts the invitation. Shortly afterward, the 
Sea Flower arrives with her gay party, including the Reverend Jim, the poet, 
Harold Applebo, and his wife, and other of Lorrie’s old friends. Wynne’s beauty 
and charm make an immediate impression upon the newcomers, and they are quick 
to give her a place in their affections. Don Edmundo—or Donny, as he is usually 
called—seems especially attracted to her. Wynne is innocently pleased by her 
success with Lorrie’s friends, more for his sake than for her own, but Lorrie 
himself is apparently quite indifferent to it. He is more preoccupied and inatten- 
tive than ever. Wynne is hurt, but attributes his behavior to the fact that he is 
worried over his work and very tired. She hopes that rest and change will bring 
back the old Lorrie with whom she fell in love. The voyage to Cuba is uneventful 
except for an adventure with a shark, in which Donny’s life is saved by Applebo. 
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CHAPTER X. 

UNCHEON was served at the end 
L of the long loggia~that over- 
looked the bay and*the sea be- 
The coolness of the place was 
for the trade wind was fan- 
Overhead was a groin-vaulted 
quite high and supported by 
heavy, fluted columns of coral stone. 
Donny did not appear. He had begged 
to be excused for several hours. 

After luncheon, Wynne wanted to 
walk about the place with Lorrie, but 
he had gone to look at the new reser- 
voir. So Wynne spent the early part 
of the afternoon in a hammock with a 
book, later in the day playing tennis 
with whom she beat easily, 

that 
always 


yond. 
delicious, 
ning it. 
ceiling, 


Hermione, 
much to the 
matron, 


active 
been 


surprise of 
young who had 
considered a crack. 

Dinner was served in the banquet 
hall, and to the surprise and delight of 
them all, they found Donny seated at 
the table when the ancient butler an- 
nounced that the repast was served. 
Two footmen had helped him down. 
He was nearly well, but still very sore. 

Before they left the table to take cof- 
fee on the terrace, Donny 
feet. 

“Please let me 


rose to his 


ask you all to drink 
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“The Closing Net,” 
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the health of the two most recent mem= 
bers of our little family here at Mira-— 
flores,” said he. “And in proposing the- 
toast, I wish at the same time to apol- 
ogize for behaving like a most selfish” 
and inconsiderate host, and for not 
thinking first of the feelings of my 
guests when impelled to give a most 
disgusting exhibition of maladroitness, 
of which the less said, the better. Now, 
after thanking Lorrie for his good 
friendship in sacrificing his absorbingly 
interesting work on the canal at this 
moment, and Wynne for her sweet ac- 
ceptance of us all in the bonds of filia 
intimacy, let us welcome them both to 
Miraflores, in the hope that the future 
may find us all together 
on many happy occasions.” 

He raised his glass of old Madeira, 
and the others did likewise. 














assembled here 


“To Wynne and Lorrie,” said he, 
The toast was drunk heartily, and 
Lorrie rose to his feet to acknowledge 
it in a few brief words. Then, to the 
surprise of them all, particularly of 
Lorrie, Wynne rose, her cheeks aglow 

and her gray eyes dark with emotion, 
“May I say something?” she asked, 
and then, not waiting for permission, 
she went on with an accent of vibrant 


eagerness in her low-pitched voice: 
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“There are certain thoughts which are 
so terrible that we try to put them from 
our minds. But that isn’t so easy as 
it sounds, and only time can dull their 
- awful recollection. It seems to me that 
there are certain occasions of this sort 
which should not be put away without 
a word, and while we all take for 
granted an act of heroism prompted by 
swift thought and backed by splendid 
strength and courage, there can be no 
harm in expressing our appreciation of 
it. So please don’t consider me for- 
ward, feeling ag strongly as I do, if I 
make bold to propose the health of a 
great, strong man who tries to hide his 
strength—and his name is Harold Ap- 
plebo !” 

“Bravo!” cried Lanier. 
me to it, my dear lady.” 

“T think Wynne beat us all to it,” said 
Donny, as he raised his glass. “Your 
health and my particular thanks, little 
golden top,” and he looked at Harold. 


“You beat 


Hermione’s tomboy voice cut through 


the babble. 
“Get up, you big lump!” said she to 


her languid spouse. “Get on your feet 
and say, ‘Thank you,’ or ‘By your 
leave,’ or ‘Go to blazes!’ or something.” 

Applebo rose heavily. 

“T had hoped that the bushel under 
which I am accustomed to hide my 
modest light could have been left un- 
removed,” said he, and sighed. “Also, 
honesty compels me to say that I am 
slightly disappointed, as when my 
health is drunk, I am in the habit of see- 
ing the glasses broken. However, let it 
pass. But so far as concerns the hero- 
ism of my act, my native truth and 
modesty compel me to assure you that I 
have frequently dived deeper after an 
empty sardine tin scaling into the pro- 
fundity of shark-ridden depths than I 
was required to plunge for Donny.” 

He leaned forward, rested his big 
knuckles on the rim of the heavy table, 
and peered about at them, blinking, 
curiously like a cave man emerging 
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from his lair, though this suggestion 
was impaired by a certain lurking 
mockery. 

“As a matter of fact,” said he, 
“barring the swat in the tummy from 
the shark’s fluke, Donny was in no 
great danger. Captain Almarazzez’s 
thoughtfulness in firing a gun with its 
muzzle close to the water would have 
scared away any other lurking members 
of the tribe. And as for merely fishing 
him out of the water’—he gave his 
head an upward jerk that shook his 
heavy yellow mane, his tawny eyes lost 
for an instant their habitual sleepy look 
and glowed almost golden, and his rum- 
bling voice dropped to a key that sent 
through his listeners that little spinal 
shiver produced by certain notes of an 
organ—‘“I’d have got him if I’d had to 
drag him off bottom!” He glared at 
them for an instant; then, with a sud- 
den ridiculous change to a mincing 
voice in an upper key, he ended, “Like 
some beautiful, maimed merman,” and 
he blinked and sat down. 

“Tmbecile!” hissed Hermione, but her 
breath was coming quickly, and there 
was a dewy look in her violet eyes. 

“Old scoundrel!” cried Donny, but 
his lips were twitching a little. “Never 
mind. I'll get square with him some 
day for the way he maltreated me. Just 
look at this!” He loosed his frilled 
shirt at the throat and drew it down to 
expose his shoulder where, on the del- 
icate, ivory skin, were four great pur- 
ple bands, raised and liyid. ‘“Harold’s 
dainty little clasp,” said he, pulling back 
his shirt. “My word, I believe I'd 
rather take a chance on the hind legs of 
a shark! I’ve killed over a hundred 
of the brutes, and that’s the first that 
literally ever went back on me. No 
doubt he’d started astern just as I made 
my stroke. I tackled him too far for- 
ward, Well, even the best of matadors 
sometimes make fools of themselves. 
Never mind. Better luck next time.” 

“There’s not going to be any next 
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time, old dear,” said Lady Audrey. “At 
least while any of us are about. Do 
what you like with your silly morals, 
but don’t play sugar loo with your life. 
I’ve decided to marry you some day, if 
I can get my family’s consent, but un- 
less you promise me not to run any 
more such risks, I shall call it off.” 

“That settles it, Audrey dear,” said 
Donny. “I'll give up the sport and 
go in for hunting humming birds with a 
squirt gun.” 

\s they went out on the terrace after 
dinner, Applebo drew alongside 
Wynne, a good deal like a battleship 
under slow speed offering a lee for a 
gig to hook on. . 

“Beware the anger of the furious 
sheep,” he murmured oracularly. 

“What do you mean?” asked Wynne, 
accepting his tacit invitation for a little 
stroll under the stars. 

“You’re in a fair way to arouse the 
jealousy of our pretty white fleecy 
Aileen. When you were offering your 
graceful and well-merited tribute to my 
modest self, Donny was watching you 
with an admiration that he made no ef- 
fort to conceal, while Aileen was watch- 
ing you with an emotion not so entirely 
different, but whereof the eyes are 
green. For a moment I feared she was 
going to bite her nails.” 

“She can bite them to the quick, for 
all I care,” said Wynne. 

“Well answered. Worthy of you, 
fair daughter of a male ancestry 
whereof the point device was a naked 
shoulder bearing a chip and the motto, 
translated from the Gaelic, ‘Knock it 
off and see what you get.’ Personally I 
shouldn’t care if Aileen were to start 
in biting her toe nails and kept on eat- 
ing herself up to her neck. But that is 
strictly entre nous. However, a word 
to the wise is sufficient. You are wise, 
Wynne of my soul—so wise, in fact, 
that I doubt if you need any words of 
mine, despite my superior wisdom. But 


Aileen has a little of the she-wolf be- 
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neath her fleece. I’m telling you 
because I happen to know of a vé 
scurvy trick she tried once to serve: 
girl who afterward married a friend a 
mine. But you don’t deserve to be told> 
anything, because you disregard other — 
advices of mine.’ 

“What, for instance?” Wynne asked 

“Wine and cocktails and things, ; 
Fancy pouring alcohol on a potted pas=" 
sion flower!” 

“T’m not a passion flower—or potted, 4 
either,” Wynne retorted, rather nettled, 

“Well, then, let us reject the meta=~ 
phor. Perhaps we'd better join the 
others. Donny is already jealous, and” 
Lorrie is getting restless, without know=" 
ing why.” 


















CHAPTER XI. 


In the swiftly following days, de-* 
voted to the many varied amusements 
offered by the apparently infinite re-= 
sources of Miraflores, Wynne grew to” 
know her companions intimately and = 
to like them better and better. She* 
could not help but see, too, that they” 
were all very fond of her, and alto- 
gether she would have been as happy 
as a débutante belle at her first ball if it 
had not been for Lorrie’s odd behavior,» 

Some mysterious change seemed to 
have come over Lorrie in his attitude 
toward his wife. Wynne was baffled 
and distressed at first, then merely 
puzzled as to how she could possibly 
have displeased him, for she felt sure 
that his coolness toward her could be 
due only te some little fit of passing 
jealousy, and it was not entirely dis- 
pleasing to her to think that he might 
be jealous. But as the days passed, she 
began to feel resentment, that little con- 
gealing about the edges which occurs 
on a lake in the forest before it starts 
actually to freeze. 

If Lorrie had been cross, Wynne 
would have demanded an explanation, 
But he was agreeable enough, though in 
a cool, indifferent way that rebuffed 
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Wynne more than actual sulkiness 
would have done. He did not neglect 
her ‘entirely, but his occasional atten- 
tions were so lacking in the warmth 
Wynne craved that she would have pre- 
ferred to forego them altogether. His 
manner toward her seemed to have 
grown perfunctory, though never in 
any way unkind. Wynne wondered if 
married people always became that way 
so early in their joint lives, and was 
tempted to make a confidante of Her- 
_ mione, but shyness and her natural re- 
serve prevented. 

Then Wynne discovered that she was 
seeing a good deal more of Donny, who 
frequently invited her to go with him 
on little tours of inspection about the 
estate, these expeditions being informal 
and made on‘horse or muleback. He 
asked the others, also, but they usually 
declined, either through having other 
things to do or because Donny always 
set out while the sun was still high. 

So it came about that these dual 


promenades of Wynne and Donny be- 


came a regular thing, and Donny 
seemed really to have a great deal of 
inspecting to do. Wynne had never 
been much of a rider, but Donny had 
provided her with a sleek and nimble 
little Spanish mule, spirited, but docile, 
strong, wiry—for Wynne was _a big 
girl—and sure-footed as a mountain 
goat. He himself rode a thoroughbred 
mare of Arab stock. 

Thus mounted, they set out one day 
shortly after luncheon to visit a haci- 
enda about ten miles inland. Leaving 
the dusty trail which the packers and 
wagoners used, they took a narrow lit- 
tle burro track that led up the rough 
side of the fantastic lava cliffs. Wynre 
was in rather a pensive state of mind. 
Three things were troubling her. The 
first was Lorrie’s growing indifference ; 
the second was something in the ex- 
pression of Aileen’s face as she had 
asked Wynne if she and Donny were 
off for another jaunt that afternoon; 


and the third was some powerful im- 
pulse which, during the last few days, 
she could not help but feel to be radiat- 
ing from Donny himself when they ° 
were by themselves. 

Wynne had been warned that Donny 
was a bit of a flirt. Both Hermione and 
Clare had informed her that he enjoyed 
mild sentimental situations with young 
gnarried women—the wives of his 
friends, perhaps—but that nobody ever 
took these seriously. Wynne had, there- 
fore, been prepared for little gallantries 
and light personalities with, perhaps, 
the sort of subtly veiled expression of 
admiration at which she understood 
Donny to be adept. But from the be- 
ginning of their growing intimacy, ab- 
solutely nothing of the sort had oc- 
curred. On the contrary, she was 
becoming conscious of a certain sup- 
pression in his manner, coupled with a 
sort of protective tenderness. But 
sometimes, when with others, she would 
feel his eyes upon her and, looking up, 
would catch an expression in their pale 
depths that troubled her. By them- 
selves, as at this moment, he seemed to 
avoid her direct gaze, just as he avoided 
talking personalities. 

Wynne was wondering if perhaps 
these rides might not be a trifle indis- 
creet when they reached the top of the 
slope and came out upon a sort of 
barren mesa where the vegetation was 
and but seemed 
sufficient to nourish occasional herds 
of wild-looking cattle. They passed a 
solitary vaquero, who pulled off his 
conical straw sombrero with a respect- 
ful greeting, to which Donny replied by 
a slight motion of his riding crop. They 
had left the trail ,and were riding 
straight across the pampas. 

“T like this,” said Wynne. “It’s so 
wild and desolate. The others miss a 
lot by not coming with us on these 
rides.” 

“Oh, they used to at first,”” Donny an- 
swered, “but they soon found them 


sun-scorched coarse, 
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rather monotonous, so I don’t urge. 
Let’s push along a bit, Wynne. 
going’s better here. You needn’t be 
afraid of the holes. Your little beast 
ison the lookout for them.” 

For a mile or two they held on at a 
good pace, weaving in and out between 
the clumps of yuccas and thorn bushes. 
Then, striking a rougher bit, they drew 
rein. About two hundred yards away, 
a bunch of the lean, wild-eyed cattle 
raised their heads from the dry, wiry 
tufts of grass and stared at them sul- 
lenly. Some distance beyond, they 
came upon a great black bull, standing 
solitary and alone in the meager shade 
of alow tree. Donny glanced sharply 
at the brute. 

“Bear over to the right, Wynne,” said 
he, and his hand went to the holster of 
his automatic pistol. 

Wynne saw the movement and looked 
up quickly. The bull had lowered its 
head and was ripping at the dry sod, 
which it threw up over its shoulder. 
It is unheard of for a bull loose on the 
range with other cattle to charge a 
mounted person, but this was a blooded 
animal, recently imported from Spain, 
and came of fighting stock, bred for 
Perhaps the 
some 


centuries for the bull ring. 
flies tormenting him brought 
hereditary recollection of banderillas ; 
perhaps the voyage had soured his tem 
doubt he was viciously 
ick and desired to vent 


per; and no 
bored ind home 
somebody or something. At 


any rate, whatever his bovine motive, he 
conceived a violent and murderous rage 
against these intruders on his sulking 
solitude, and almost as Donny spoke, 
he gave a hoarse bellow, straightened 
his tail, and charged. 

“Ride for it, Wynne!” cried Donny, 
and Wynne, thoroughly frightened, 
jabbed her spurs into the sides of her 
wiry littlke mount and was off like a 
startled rabbit. At the same moment, 
Donny raised his pistol and fired. He 
for Wynne’s 


was in no fear 


Q 


re 


great 
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safety, for he knew that the mule could 
run like a deer and did not think that 
the bull would continue the pursuit, but 
he was taking no chances. 

His ball struck one of the branching 
horns, and a chip flew. The bull, ignor- 
ing Donny, who had swung his mare 
to the side in the hope of attracting the 
brute to himself, swept past him at a 
distance of a few yards. Donny spurred 
ahead and, racing parallel, rose in his 
stirrups, aimed carefully at the animal’s 
shoulder, and fired again. But the steel- 
jacketed bullet merely pierced the heavy 
tissues without the slightest obvious ef- 
fect. Another shot perforated the 
neck, and this time the bull seemed to 
realize that here was its actual enemy, 
for “it checked its swift momentum 
with a couple of heavy plunges, 
wheeled with wonderful agility for so 
huge a creature, and rushed at Donny. 

Under ordinary circumstances and 
mounted on a horse accustomed to 
cattle, it would not have been difficult 
for a good rider to have avoided the 
charge, either by swinging his horse 
and dodging the bull or merely reining 
in sharply for a second, then spurring 
ahead again. But Donny’s mare, like 
the bull, was an imported animal and 
new to the range. Also, she was not 
trained to gunfire, and the sharp re- 
ports so close to her sensitive ears had 
with terror. As 

bore down upon 
The 
next instant, she bull’s 
heaved bodily into the 


her frantic 
black beast 


1er, she began to plunge and rear. 


driven 


the great 
' 
i 


was on the 


branching horns, 
air, and pitched headlong, to fall with a 
broken neck. 

The the contact flung 
Donny some yards away. He rolled 
over once or twice, then scrambled to 
his feet, looking quickly about for the 
pistol, which had flown from his hand 
as he fell. The maddened bull did 
not seem to notice him, but began to 
rip and stab at the quivering carcass 
of the horse, mercifuliy killed in its fall. 


shock of 
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Donny realized that it was only a 
matter of seconds before the bull 
would lose interest in its lifeless vic- 
tim and, following the instincts of its 
race, would cast about for a fresh an- 
tagonist. Though of the heavy, 
Utreran stock, this animal was young 
and agile, and Donny knew that there 
was slight hope of evading it for very 
long. 

Then, as he glanced desperately about 
for his weapon, he looked up and got a 
taste of the sickening dread to which 
not long ago he had so lightly treated 
his guests. There was the sound of 
scampering hoofs, and here came 
Wynne racing back directly at the bull. 
Almost at the same instant, the brute 
caught sight of her, stared for an in- 
stant with stiffened tail, then charged. 

Wynne had heard Donny’s shots and 
looked back in time to see his over- 
throw. A skilled horsewoman might 
have managed to divert the bull’s at- 
tention with slight risk, and even if 


Wynne had left matters to her saga- 
cious little mule, she might have man- 
aged. But the sight of the big black 
beast charging down upon her swept 


away her presence of mind. She 
swerved to the left; then, realizing that 
that would carry her close to Donny, 
she tugged on the other rein. But the 
mule, once started on the former 
course, was loath to turn and continued 
to bear off in the same direction. 
Wynne, desperate and terrified and 
discovering her effort to be futile, for 
the mule was crazed with fear and 
the vacillations of its rider, tugged with 
all her strength on the right rein, dig- 
ging violently with both spurs, and in 
so doing completely demoralized her 
mount, so far as any further attempt 
at obeying orders was concerned. But 
the mule had no intention of committing 
suicide even if its rider had, and so, 
with the bull almost upon them, it 
fetched up with braced legs and 
lowered head, dodged, and with the 
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bull’s horns almost pricking its rump, 
wheeled and scampered for its lifa, its 
enemy in close pursuit. 

The natural result of this maneuver 
was to send Wynne flying through the 
air in what might have been likened to 
a “swallow dive.” Over and over she 
rolled like a shot rabbit, then lay still, 
The bull was actually past her when 
she struck the ground, and paid not 
the slightest heed to this flying figure, 
To Donny’s horrified eyes, it looked as 
if Wynne had deliberately determined 
on a sublime sacrifice and had tried to 
run directly on the horns of the bull, 

He rushed up to where she lay, quite 
unconscious, and then, not knowing at 
what moment the bull might give up 
the chase and return, he gathered her 
up in his steel-muscled arms and 
started as fast as he could for a thick 
growth of dwarf pines, some hundred 
yards or so to the right. There, hidden 
from the sight of the infuriated beast, 
he laid her down, his heart sick with 
the fear that she might have broken her 
neck. Wynne’s light pongee blouse 
and khaki riding coat were ripped clean 
away from her back and left shoulder, 
for she had turned before striking, and 
the blood was trickling from a multi- 
tude of scratches, but Donny found 
that her heart was beating feebly and 
her respiration shallow, but rhythmic. 
With the tail of his eye, he saw the bull 
standing motionless about a quarter of 
a mile away, and presently, with a toss 
of its head, it began to move off toward 
a distant clump of trees which marked 
a water hole. 

Relieved of this menace, and seeing 
that Wynne was apparently merely 
stunned, Donny experienced a sudden 
violent reaction, a relaxation that was 
more moral than physical. He forgot 
that Wynne was his guest and the wife 
of his friend, who had intrusted her 
with confidence to his care; he forgot 
that he was of noble Castilian descent 
and came of a race which had always 
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preferred death and damnation to dis- 
honor; he forgot that Wynne, now 
slowly regaining consciousness—for 
her long lashes were beginning to flutter 
—was lying helpless in his arms, un- 
able to defend herself. He knew only 
that this dearest and loveliest woman 
in all the world, and the only one whom 
he had ever really loved, had volun- 
tarily flung herself into the very face 
of death to save his life. 

The pale eyes, which no one would 
ever have imagined capable of tears, 
brimmed over, and the straight, firm 
lips, the lips of a Cortez or even a Pi- 
zarro, twitched and quivered. His arm 
was under Wynne’s, and as he drew 
her to him, her head fell back upon 
his elbow. 

“Wynne! Wynne!” murmured 
Donny. “Wynne—my  darling—my 
beloved!” The melting, passionate en- 
dearments came pouring out in English 
and Spanish mixed, with the incoher- 
ence of speech when it falls short as a 
medium for translating the deeper emo- 
tions of the heart. “Open your eyes, 
love of my soul!” 

He bent his head and pressed his lips 
against her forehead, her loosened hair, 
kissed her cheeks and lips and throat 
and then her lips again, where his own 
clung. Wynne stirred. A quiver 
passed through her. Donny raised his 
head and saw that her gray eyes were 
wide open and looking intently into his. 
You mustn’t!” she 
“Donny—no—no!” 


“Donny top! 
whispered 

No longer master of himself, he 
kissed her again, and it seemed as if 
her half-parted lips quivered with a 
faint response. But her strength was 
fast returning, and as she struggled 
slightly in his clasp, Donny loosed it 
slightly, though still supporting her. 

“Wynne,” he gasped _ chokingly, 
“speak to me! Are you in any pain? 
Are you hurt, darling ?” 

She let her arms fall and pushed her- 
self upright; then, still supported by 


his arm, she raised her hands to her 
temples. 

“No, I don’t think so—just a little 
dazed. But you mustn’t, Donny. It’s 
very wrong.” 

Donny was breathing hard and fight- 
ing for self-mastery. He needed it all, 
for Wynne rested her head against 
his shoulder and closed her eyes for a 
moment. She was quite conscious and 
felt no pain, but surrounding objects 
were swimming indistinctly. And if 
the truth were told, she did not find it 
disagreeable to be so held and caressed, 
Wynne loved Lorrie, of course, but also 
she loved to be loved, and after weeks 
of coldness and neglect, her warm na- 
ture stirred and quivered under Don- 
ny’s passionate endearments. Her 
cheeks were moist from his tears, and 
even in the partial confusion of her 
mind, she realized that he had for the 
moment lost his self-control, and she 
could not find it in her heart to blame 
him. In a vague way it seemed very 
wonderful to her that this grand 
seigneur, always so cool and calm and 
self-possessed, who, she felt, would 
rather have cut off his right hand than 
do an unworthy or dishonorable act, 
should be swept so violently off his bal- 
ance on her account. 

Yet, as she lay there resting and re- 
covering, her head on his shoulder and 
his arm around her, some instinct told 
her that this outburst was not merely 
the reaction of a fearful crisis, but was 
based on something deeper and hitherto 
strongly contained; and although she 
was not in the slightest sense in love 
with Donny, or even physically at- 
tracted to him, she found his devotion 
sweet and comforting at this moment, 
Vynne was hungry for love in the ab- 
stract. Love was the fundamental es- 
sence of her. She had been created to 
love and to be loved. 

But her nature contained no lack of 
goodness, either, and a strong sense of 
loyalty. So, when Donny kissed her 
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again and she found her own lips sub- 
missive to his and a sort of hot wave 
sweeping through her, she roused her- 
self with a strong effort. 

“Don’t, Donny!” she said. “I’m all 
right now. You forget yourself, Donny. 
You know this is very wrong.” 

Donny dropped his head in his hands. 
He was still breathing hard and seemed 
to be struggling to regain his self-con- 
trol. 

“T know it, my dear,” said he. “For- 
give me, Wynne. I didn’t mean to. It 
was stronger than I. What made you 
do such a terrible thing?” 

“Do you think I was going to stand 
there and see you gored to death?” A 
shudder swept through her. “What 
happened then ?” 

“Your mule bolted, and the bull 
chased him. To think of my not taking 
better care of you than that! I’ll never 
forgive myself! I didn’t know that 
the brute was on this range.” He 
raised his head and his face had re- 
gained its normal composure, but 
looked pale and drawn. “You're sure 
you're not hurt, Wynne?” He looked 
at her anxiously, and Wynne, suddenly 
realizing her disheveled state, blushed 
crimson. 

“Just a few scratches. Don’t look, 
Donny. Let me see if I can’t pin my- 
self together.” 

“T’ll go hunt for my pistol,” said 
Donny. 

It occurred to him that they were out 
in the middle of the range, and would 
have to walk several miles before strik- 
ing a trail. The half-wild cattle grazing 
here and there were never known to 
attack a mounted person, but it was far 
from safe to venture among them on 
foot. 

Donny recovered his pistol and re- 
turned to find that Wynne had suc- 
ceeded in patching herself together 
after a fashion and was tying up her 
hair. She looked at him with a little 
smile. 


“I feel all right now,” said she, iq” 
answer to his apxious question, “but 
I’ll probably be a bit stiff to-morrow, 
Life is never dull as your guest, Donny 
dear. No more shark fights, please, or 
bullfights, or’—she turned to him sud- 
denly, dropped her hands on his shoul- 
ders, and looked into his eyes with an 
intense seriousness—“‘or kisses, Donny, 
Unless you promise me, right now, I 
shall ask Lorrie to take me back to 
Panama.” 

“T promise, Wynne,” he answered. 

“Then we'll say no more about it,” 
said Wynne. “What now?” 

“We're in a bit of a fix,” Donny an- 
swered. “Do you feel up to a three- 
mile tramp?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Then we'll strike for a little fishing 
village where we can get a boat to take 
us home.” 

So off they started under the blazing 
sun. The land crabs scuttled from un- 
der their feet to gnash and foam at 
them from a distance, while big lizards 
darted here and there. The walking 
was pretty rough, but at the end of 
about two miles, they struck a trail and 
here fell upon a native driving three 
burros laden with firewood. The man 
stared aghast at his lord and Wynne, 
but a curt word from Donny brought 
him to his senses. The packs were 
quickly removed and the peon dis- 
patched on foot for Miraflores with a 
note from Donny. Its contents read 
like a cablegram: 
route 3oth dismounted. 
Returning by boat from 

EpMUNDO, 


Accident en 
Neither of us hurt. 


Bahio. 


“That mule of yours is back at the 
stables by this time,” said Donny, with 


a smile. “In fact, he’s probably been 
there for an hour. I’m sending this 
chap to relieve their anxiety.” 

“But why send him on foot ?’”’ Wynne 
asked. “How many miles is Mira- 
flores from here?” 


“Not more than six: He can go 
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faster afoot. If he should happen to 
meet anybody who is mounted, the mes- 
sage will be relayed. We may not get 
back before nightfall, as this fishing 
village we’re bound for is up at the 
head of a long, narrow bay, and with 
the breeze off the sea, it takes some time 
to beat out. Let me put you on this 
little burro, Wynne, and we'll be get- 
How do you feel? Very 


ting along. 
He looked at her 


much used up?” 
anxiously. 

“Oh, no, not a bit,” Wynne answered, 
which was quite untrue. Her back and 
shoulder smarted from the abrasions, 
her feet seemed about to burst through 
her riding boots from tramping over 
the scorched turf, and her throat was 
hot and parched. But her spirit was 
quite undaunted. 

Donny quite understood. As gently 
as a father, he helped her to mount 
one of the sturdy little beasts, and they 
started for the village, Donny walking 
at Wynne’s side. They had only about 
a mile to go, and on reaching the place, 
a boy was quickly sent to the house of 
the alcalde, who hurried to meet them. 
This worthy person was profoundly 
shocked to learn what had occurred, 
and before Wynne quite realized what 
was going on, she found herself re- 
clining under the shade of palms, sip- 
ping some odd-tasting, but cool and re- 
freshing, beverage, while Senor Men- 
doza showered her with compliments 

pretty Cuban girl deftly re p uired 

cerated riding coat 

Rested and refreshed, they went 
aboard a little fishing sloop—which had 
undergone a speedy, but efficient scrub- 
bing and swabbing—and, the breeze be- 
ing fresh, they were soon bowling along 
outside the reef on a course for Mira- 
flores. Wynne, comfortably disposed 
ina wicker chair, clasped her hands be- 
hind her head and watched Donny as 
he stood with one hand on the weather 
shrouds, chatting with the swarthy 
captain of the little vessel. She was 


thinking not of the adventure through 
which they had just passed, but of how 
wonderful it must be to have one’s least 
request regarded as a regal command, 
to be eagerly and worshipfully obeyed. 
Fear him his people might, but love and 
honor him they certainly did, as Wynne 
had many times observed. He, for his 
part, seemed to accept them as a part 
of his big family, knew them all by 
name, and often drew rein to ask some 
lowly toiler about a sick wife or child, 
with a friendly word at parting. Now, 
as she watched him standing by the 
weather rail, his trim, athletic body 
swaying easily from the hips with the 
swing of the swell, he drew out his 
cigarette and offered it to the 
hairy old descendant of buccaneers, 
who took a cigarette as oné friend might 
accept the courtesy from another and 
shared the same match. 

After all, thought Wynne, why not? 
Very likely their early ancestors had 
sailed together on many a raid about 
the Spanish Main. Perhaps, even, they 
had been lord and vassal in Spain it- 
self, before Cuba had ever been heard 
of. Through half-closed eyes she con- 
templated Donny. Could man have 
more, she wondered. Splendidly 
equipped in mind and body, with warm 
friends, enormous wealth, and an an- 
cient, noble name, successful in all that 
he undertook, what more could he ask? 
could answered that 
n, and perhaps thi have 
occurred to Wynne, for she felt the hot 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Lorrie’s face was very pale when 
Wynne finished her narrative. He took 
her in his arms and kissed her, but it 
seemed to Wynne that there was no 
great amount of warmth in the caress, 

“Thank God you weren't killed, 
dear!” said he, and kissed her again. 
“It was mighty plucky of you.” 
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“But I couldn’t have done anything 
else, could I, Lorrie dear? I knew that 
my mule could run away from the bull, 
and if I’d kept my wits about me, it 
would have. been all right.” 

“You sure saved Donny’s life,” said 
Lorrie. ‘He ought to have known bet- 
ter than to lead you into any such 
danger.” 

“Donny thought the bull was on an- 
other range,” Wynne answered. ‘He 
was terribly cut up about it.” 

They discussed the adventure a lit- 
tle longer; then Lorrie said abruptly: 

“Wynne, I’ve got to go back to 
Panama.” 

“When?” Wynne asked with a sink- 
ing heart. She had hoped for at least 
another three weeks at Miraflores. 

“Day after to-morrow., Applebo’s 
going with me. I got a wire from the 
chief to-day. Things aren’t going right, 
and both Chisholm and Ray are laid up 
—Chisholm with a bad dose of fever 
and Ray with a sprained ankle. We're 


going across to Kingston in the Eglan- 


tine and take the Royal Mail ship from 
there, leaving the yacht at Kingston. 
Jim is going with us to Jamaica to take 
the steamer for New York.” 

Wynne sighed. 

“Very well, dear,” said she. “If we 
must, we must, I suppose. But it does 
seem a pity that they can’t let you get 
rested up a little.” 

“But you’re to stay on here,” 
Lorrie. 

“Indeed and I’m 
decidedly. 

“T’d rather you would, Wynne,” 
Lorrie answered. “In the first place, 
Bennet said you absolutely had to have 
a long change or you’d break down 
completely. In the second, it would 
make it easier for me. I'll probably 
have to be away a lot, and there may 
be two or three nights at a time when 
I shan’t be able to get home. Besides, 
I’ve asked Harold to put up at the 
bungalow, and it wouldn’t look right 


said 


not!” said Wynne 
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for you two to be there alone. Now le 
me tell you something. Cécile and 
Hermione want you to spend the sum- 
mer with them at their father’s camp 
on Moosehead Lake. It’s a bully place, 
and you'd have the time of your life, | 
don’t intend that you shall spend an- 
other summer on the Isthmus, and I’ve 
about made up my mind that, as soon 
as I can manage it without seeming to 
be a quitter, I’ll chuck that canal job 
and look for something else up in God's 
country. With my connections and the 
reputation I’ve made down there, it 
oughtn’t to be hard.” 

Wynne felt her throat swelling and 
her eyes getting dim. 

“I’m afraid I’m an awful hindrance 
to you, Lorrie,” she faltered. 

“On the contrary,” he answered 
gruffly, “you’re just the excuse I need 
for getting out of a job that I’ve been 
dead sick of for the last year or two. 
The interesting part of the work is 
about over, and now it’s just a question 
of patching up somebody else’s mis- 
takes. Between us and that bedpost, 
they don’t love me any too much at 
headquarters. I’ve shot off my face 
once or twice, and they’ve had to stand 
for it. I’m apt to shoot it off again, any 
time, and if they give me any back 
slack, they can put up another ‘Boy 
Wanted’ sign. See?” 

“But think how long a _ separation 
that would mean, Lorrie,” Wynne pro- 
tested. 

“Well, it mightn’t be so long as you 
think. I’m pretty well fed up on being 
ordered around like a nigger hand. Be- 
sides, Wynne, you can’t expect life to 
be one perpetual honeymoon.” 

Wynne turned away her head. 

“No, I suppose not,” she answered. 
“Very well, Lorrie, I'll do whatever 
you wish.” 

“That’s the talk,” said Lorrie briskly, 
and the accent of relief in his voice 
made Wynne feel as if stabbed by an 


icicle. He kissed her again—one of 





those careless kisses which, to her 
thirsty heart, were as tepid water to 
one who craves rich wine. 

Dinner the following night was one 
of those hectic feasts at which a fever- 
ish gayety attempts to hide the morbid 
condition beneath. The Eglantine was 
to sail at daybreak the following morn- 
ing, Lorrie and Applebo and the Rev- 
erend Jim going aboard when the party 
broke up, which would be at about mid- 
night. 

Wynne’s gray eyes, misty and long, 
looked wistfully through their double 
fringe of dark lashes, and there was a 
burning little flush on either cheek bone. 
She wore her pale-green gown, always 
too décolleté for Lorrie’s taste and ren- 
dered even more so by the growing full- 
ness of her bust. Passing little gusts 
of emotion made her breath come 
quickly and kept her color changing, as 
one blows gently on a live coal. Her 
conversation was quick and vivacious 
—neryous, in fact, with little ripples 
of low laughter that might easily have 
She wore no jewels, 
for the excellent she had 
none to wear, not even so much as an 
engagement ring. All but Lorrie had 
taken note of this fact. 

Wynne was quite conscious of the 
admiration that shone in the eyes of 
the others, but it left her cold, as Lorrie, 
her husband of six months who was 
leaving her to-morrow, had not said one 


melted into sobs. 
reason that 


she had 


~ FLOW ‘é I look, Lorrie 


asked, when dressed for dinner. 


right, I guess,” had been 
Lorrie’s answer. “But you know what I 
think about that low-cut dress. You're 
getting too full in the bows for that 
sort of thing, Wynne.” 

So, to please him, she had tried to 
remedy the defect with a piece of tulle. 

It seemed to Wynne now that Lorrie’s 
were the only eyes present that did not 
approve her, and it made her very sad. 
She could not tell why, nor, to tell the 
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truth, could Lorrie have done so. He 
would have denied angrily any imputa- 
tion of jealousy, but the serpent was 
nevertheless there. Without being in 
the least aware of it, he had first been 
jealous of Applebo, in whom, from the 
beginning of her acquaintance with 
him, Wynne had shown so much in- 
terest. Now he was jealous of Donny, 
though nothing could have forced him 
to admit it. This unconscious emotion 
reacted rather against Wynne than 
against the men, either of whom he 
would have trusted with his soul’s sal- 
vation. He almost wished that she 
were less beautiful, and any effort on 
her part to enhance or set off her de- 
veloping charms filled him with a sort 
of deep resentment. Subconsciously he 
begrudged the admiration she excited. 

The adventure with the bull had aug- 
mented this unhappy state of mind. It 
seemed to form a bond between Wynne 
and Donny. But instead of becoming 
inflamed by these evil suggestions, 
Lorrie was merely chilled. It froze him 
in his deeper emotions to feel that 
Wynne was not entirely his, and this 
chill he unconsciously transmitted to 
Wynne, whom it puzzled and saddened. 

Then, at this farewell dinner, another 
incident occurred which widened the 
misunderstanding between this very in- 
experienced pair. At the conclusion of 
the banquet—for it was nothing less, 
Donny’s French chef having excelled 
butler entered, 
bearing on his salver a little covered 
dish of chased gold, which he placed 
between Wynne and Applebo, who were 
seated side by side. 

“That,” said Donny, “is a special plat 
which I beg to offer to the two persons 
who have rendered me the rather doubt- 
ful service of having saved my un- 
worthy life. Remove the cover, Pedro.” 

Amid a breathless silence, the order 
was obeyed. Looking into the dish, 
Wynne saw an old morocco case on 
a card bearing the inscrip- 
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tion: “To Wynne.” Beside it was an- 
other smaller case with a card that 
read: “To Harold.” 

With a hand that trembled slightly, 
Wynne took the case and opened it, and 
there glowed up into her flushed face 
the soft light of a mass of great pigeon- 
blood rubies, clasped in little tentacles 
of gold and united by a delicate mesh 
of golden chain. 

Wynne lifted the necklace and looked 
at it with a gasp. She grew quite pale. 
She possessed her full share of the fem- 
inine craving for precious stones, and 
now she could not realize that these 


glorious gems were really hers. Breath- 
less and fascinated, she was staring at 
them in a sort of maze when Donny’s 
quiet, pleasant voice aroused her. 


sister’s, 


“She was much 


“Those rubies were 
Wynne,” said he. 
older than I, more like the mother 
whom I never knew. She came between 
me and death many times, the last in 
Matanzas, where she nursed me 
through yellow fever and paid for her 
devotion with her life. It seems to 
me very fitting and proper that they 
should now belong to a new-found sis- 
ter, whose husband is bound to me by 
fraternal ties and who has also saved 
my life—mercifully not at the cost of 
her own, for which I shall make due 
recognition to Our Lady of Miraflores.” 

He smiled, then looked at Applebo, 
who was holding up a great emerald 
set in a ring of massive gold. 

“That bauble belonged to an early 
ancestor, Harold,” Donny. “It 
was known as “The Shark’s Eye.’ My 
honored ancestor must have had a flip- 
per something like your own to have 
sported that bracelet on his finger. I 
hope he came by it honestly.” 

Applebo slipped the ring on his third 
finger, which it fitted perfectly, then 
spread his great hand on the table and 
contemplated the jewel with a deep 
sigh. Wynne felt that he was pur- 
posely drawing attention to himself in 


my 


said 


Ainslee’s 


order that she might have time to re 
cover her poise. 

“What was the name of the gentle. 
man who deprived some rapacious prel- 
ate of this temptation to sin, Donny?” 
he asked. 

“There he is, standing behind your 
chair,” Donny answered. “But I don't 
think it was a prelate, but a very large 
black Moor.” 

Applebo turned, then rose and made 
obeisance to the full-length portrait of 
a fierce-faced cavalier in helmet and 
breastplate. 

“Gracias, senor!” 
thank you, Donny. 
me.” 

“They fail me,.too, Donny,” said 
Wynne, in a husky voice. Then she 
looked across the table to Lorrie. “Will 
you clasp it on for me, Lorrie dear?” 

Lorrie rose to do so. Cécile sighed. 

“Some people have all the luck,” said 
she. ‘Now that there’s no more chance 
of my getting the cameos, I’m going to 
follow you around with a first-aid kit 
and a machine gun, Donny.” 

“Do you know the history of my 
?” Wynne asked. “I’m sure they 


said he. “And 
Further words fail 


rubies ? 
must have one.” 

“They have,” Donny answered with 
a smile, “and it’s a pleasanter one than 
that of most precious stones—that is, so 
far as I know it, and that’s really all 
that need concern us. They were left 
to my sister by an aunt who had them 
from her grandmother, whose _hus- 
band was a governor general of the 
Philippines. They were given to the 
governor, or rather to his wife, by the 
Maharajah of Manipur, whose life the 
governor saved at a tiger hunt. So you 
see it’s not the first time they have 
served gratefully to commemorate an 
act of heroism.” 

“It’s a wonderful present,” mur- 
mured Wyrine. “TI shall try always to 
be a good sister, Donny,” 

“Pass your ring around and let us all 
see it, Harold,” said Hermione. 
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“On my pretty little hand,” said Ap- 
plebo cautiously. He swung himself to 
his feet and proceeded to circle the 
board. 

The evening passed as gayly as was 
possible under the circumstances, with 
music and dancing and cards. Then, 
at about half past one, the good-bys 
were said. 
Wynne’s heart was like lead. She 
thought that Lorrie might have taken 
her away from the others for a few 
minutes of farewell, but he made no at- 
tempt to do so and seemed silent and 
constrained. When he and Applebo 
had gone, Hermione took Wynne in 
charge and carried her off to her own 
suite. 

“What’s the use of going to bed?” 
said she. “Let’s take off our clothes 
and talk, We couldn’t either of us 
sleep, and we want to go out and wave 
them good-by from the terrace. Don’t 
look so woebegone, dear. Separations 
are often blessings in disguise, though 
I must admit the disguise is rather un- 
pleasantly efficient. Think of your 
lovely rubies. Donny is a prince, isn’t 
he?” 

“Do you 
Wynne asked. 

“Of course not. Why should he? 
Donny is one of his dearest friends, and 
he put it in such a way that even the 
most jealous husband couldn’t object.” 

“But Lorrie isn’t jealous,’ Wynne 
demurred. 

“Oh, isn’t he?’ Hermione gave a 
little laugh. ‘‘He is, though, but not in 
a spiteful way. He doesn’t know what’s 
the matter with him yet, nor do you, 
but the rest of us do. Perhaps ‘jeal- 
ous’ isn’t quite the word. It’s simply 
that he’s slowly waking up to the fact 
that he’s got one of the sweetest and 
most beautiful and desirable wives in 
the world and that he’s never properly 
appreciated her. Other people’s appre- 
ciation upsets him, and he begrudges 
it. Wait until he’s been without you 


think Lorrie minded?” 


Despite her regal gift, © 
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for a little while. He’ll be quite a dif- 
ferent Lorrie when he comes back to 
you, Wynne, and then, if you’re clever, 
you'll just make him sit up on his hind 
legs and beg. I know. Most married 
women know.” 

But the hardest moment that Wynne 
had so far been called upon to face 
was at daybreak, when the Eglantine 
got up anchor and stood out to sea, 
Applebo was his own skipper and 
sailed his smart and able little schooner 
with the assistance of a wall-eyed Finn, 
two lumpish, but efficient, Norwegian 
lads, a cook, and a steward. In the 
purple dawn, Hermione and Wynne, 
with the aid of their glasses, could see 
Applebo and the Reverend Jim and 
the hands making sail and weighing 
anchor, but there was no sign of Lorrie. 
The tropic day comes swiftly, and the 
light was good, although the sun had 
not yet risen when the faint land 
breeze filled the Eglantine’s white sails 
and began to waft her seaward. Then 
up came the sun in a riot of color to 
paint the Egg as pink as one of the 
Easter kind—but Lorrie did not rise 
with it. Applebo and the Reverend Jim 
vaved from time to time in answer to 
the women’s fluttering scarfs, but of 
Lorrie there was not the slightest sign. 

“Do you think Lorrie can be ill?” 
Wynne asked, in a voice that trembled 
a little. She knew that if he were, Ap- 
plebo would not have sailed. 

“No,” Hermione 
not ill; he’s drunk.” 

Wynne’s eyes opened very wide. 

“Drunk!” she echoed. “But Lorrie 
never gets drunk! I don’t believe he 
was ever drunk in his life!” 

“He was last night,” Hermione an- 
swered, rather shortly. “He was so 
drunk that he didn’t trust himself to 
talk. That’s the reason he was so si- 
lent—and the reason he didn’t dare 
say good-by to you alone. He was 
drunk, and he knew it.” 

Hermione saw that she was hurting 


answered. “He’s 
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Wynne, but she knew that it would hurt 
her less to think that Lorrie’s remain- 
ing below was due to alcohol rather 
than to lack of heart. In this she was 
right, for although Wynne looked dis- 
tressed, her expression showed a cer- 
tain relief. 

“Perhaps you're right,” she said. “I 
noticed that he drank a cocktail and a 
good deal of wine at dinner, and it sur- 
prised me, as Lorrie scarcely ever 
touches a drop.” 

“Of course I’m right,” said Hermi- 
one briskly. “What else could it be? 
Besides what he had at dinner, he drank 
whisky and soda during the evening. 
I don’t blame him. He was cut up at 
leaving you for so long, dear, angl it 
made him reckless. Not being used to 
drinking, it got away with him. Don’t 
worry. He'll be all right once they 
get to sea. Harold will look after him. 
Now let’s go in and try to get some 
sleep.” 

Wynne was rather silent for a day or 
two. The others did their best to ‘cheer 
her spirits, and she was deeply touched 
at their kindly sympathy. Lady Audrey 
pooh-poohed the idea of its being indis- 
creet for her to ride with Donny, so 
they continued their excursions, and no 
brother could have been more fraternal 
in manner. In her loneliness, Wynne 
could have found it in her heart to for- 
give a little tenderness. Love was as 
essential to her nature as amusement 
or gayety or social ambition is to tl 
of some women, 

She had never seen very much of 
Mrs. Doremus or Aileen, instinctively 
feeling a subtle antagonism on their 
part. Then, one day when she was 
reading in a hammock swung at the end 
of the cool, breezy loggia, Aileen joined 
her. They talked books for a few min- 
utes. Then Aileen changed the con- 
versation by observing: 

“How dreadfully you must miss your 
husband! He’s so attractive—so strong 
and quiet and efficient. I think the way 


you met, and he simply picked you up 
and carried you off, was the most ro- 
mantic thing I ever heard of.” 

“In an hour’s time,” smiled Wynne, 
“T felt as if we had known each other 
for years. It never could have hap- 
pened as it did if we had met in the 
usual conventional way.” 

“Do tell me about it,” 
Aileen. 

So Wynne rather shyly described her 
meeting with Lorrie. She had a greater 
sense of humor than most women, and 
gave a certain whimsical turn to the 
narrative which provoked Aileen’s sil- 
very laughter. 

“Then, on the way to New York, I 
talked a good deal to the Reverend 
Jim,” Wynne concluded, “and he gave 
Lorrie a really very good character, It 
would never occur to anybody to doubt 
the Reverend Jim.” 

“I should say not,” said Aileen, 
“Tsn’t he splendid? It was just like 
him to plunge in and take charge of you 
both without ever stopping to count 
the personal cost. I do hope that it’ll 
come out all right.” 

The hot blood flamed into Wynne’s 
cheeks. 

“Come out all right?” she repeated, 
scarcely believing that she could have 
heard aright. The Aileen 
capable of such a gauche, impertinent 
f raised herself in the ham- 
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“Oh, dear,’ Aileen interrupted, 
“vou’ve quite misunderstood me, 
Wynne!” Despite the lack of sym- 
pathy between them, they called each 
other “Wynne” and “Aileen,” such be- 
ing the custom at Miraflores. “Surely 
you don’t think that I was speaking of 
you and Lorrie! I mean that I hope 
the Reverend Jim will put all those silly 
people in their places.” 
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“What silly people?” Wynne de- 
manded. 

“Why, the Archbishop of Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick or whoever 
he is, and the Archbishop of New York, 
and the rest of them. But you must 


know more about it than I do, Wynne 


dear.” 
“T don’t, though,” Wynne answered 


shortly. “I don’t know even what 
you're talking about, Aileen. I wish 
you'd tell me.” She swung her feet 
out of the hammock to the glazed tiles, 
and, leaning forward a little, stared at 
Aileen with an intensity which made 
that young lady feel suddenly faint. 

“But you must have heard about 
what a mess the Reverend Jim got into 
for having chaperoned you to New 
York to be married,” Aileen protested, 
in rather a feeble voice. 

“No,” Wynne answered, “I haven't. 
What was it?” 

“Oh,” said Aileen, “I’m so sorry! 
I really shouldn’t have spoken about 
it. I thought that of course you knew.” 

“Well, I didn’t know,” Wynne an- 
swered, almost roughly, “so let’s have 
it, if you don’t mind, Aileen dear.” 
And, frightened as she was, the irony 
of the last two words did not escape 
Aileen. 

“Very well,” she answered, limpidly 
enough, though her heart was going like 
a badly regulated motor, “it was all pub- 
lished in Town Tattles, and I thought 
of course you'd seen it. It all 
sut it appears that your 


seems 
very silly. 
uncle or guardian— 

“Stepfather,” said Wynne shortly. 
“Angus Clegg.” 

“Quite so. He made it appear that 
Lorrie had practically abducted you 
against his wishes and in defiance of his 
orders, and that the Reverend James 
O’Connor had aided and abetted him.” 

“Why, the old beast!” Wynne ex- 
ploded. “What right had he to keep 
me there if I wanted to go? I was of 
age. 
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“Yes, I know,” said Aileen, “but he 
claimed that you were absolutely unso- 
phisticated and incapable of judging for 
yourself, and that you had never laid 
eyes on Lorrie until that afternoon. He 
said that, when he tried to interfere 
and prevent the elopement, Jim threat- 
ened him with violence y 

“I. wish he’d used it!” said Wynne 
between her teeth. ‘Well ?” 

“Oh, he said a lot of nasty things 
about the shamefulness of two men, 
one of them a minister of the Gospel, 
enticing a very young unmarried girl 
away from her home and taking her to 
New York. He made a complaint to 
your archbishop, and he referred the 
matter to the Archbishop of New York, 
and the Reverend Jim was hauled up 
before his ecclesiastical authorities to 
explain. I imagine he lost his temper 
and made things rather worse. There 
was an awful row, and it looked as if 
he might be unfrocked. The Reverend 
Jim has got a bit of a temper, you know, 
and he can use pretty strong language 
when he feels like it.” 

Wynne’s face showed the distress she 
felt. 

“And to think that we never knew 
anything about it!” she cried. “How 
did it all come out?” 

“I don’t think it’s entirely decided 
yet,” Aileen answered. “The Reverend 
Jim got very sore and disgusted, and 
refused to be questioned any further. 
He came down here to get away from 
it all. None of us believe that they will 
dare do anything more than give him 
a reprimand. He’s far too important a 
person and has too many powerful 
friends, not only in the church, but in 
society and New York political circles. 
Everybody likes and respects him, and 
he can do more with the city in his set- 
tlement work than all the rest of them 
put together.” 

Wynne leaned forward and sat for a 
moment with her chin resting on her 
knuckles. Her face was quite pale, and 
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her gray eyes gleamed through the 
merest slit in her long lashes. Aileen 
was rather frightened at the expression 
of her face. 

“T really shouldn’t have told you 
about it, Wynne,” she began, rather tim- 
idly, “but I thought that of course you 
knew.” 

“I’m glad you told me,” Wynne an- 
swered, in a low, strained voice. “I 
should have been told long ago.” She 
slipped from her hammock. “Excuse 
me, Aileen.” 

Without another glance, she went to 
her room and rang for Rosario. 

“Will you please see if Don Edmundo 
is in his office, Rosario,” said she, “and 
if he is, ask if he can spare me a few 
minutes ?” 

Rosario returned to say that Don Ed- 
mundo was there and would be honored 
to receive the sefora. Wynne found 
him standing by the open door. He ush 
ered her into the cool, spacious room 
and closed the door behind her. He 
had dismissed his secretary. 

“Oh, Donny,” Wynne exclaimed, 
sinking into the chair he offered her, 
“T’ve just heard about Jim and the 
trouble he got into for helping Lorrie 
and me when we went to New York 
to be married!” 

Donny seated himself on the corner 
of his big desk. 

“Who told you?’ 
frown. “Aileen?” 

“Yes. Why didn’t somebody tell me 
before?” 

“It would only have worried you,” 
Donny answered, “and couldn’t have 
done any good. But don’t bother, 
Wynne. They can’t hurt old Jim. He’s 
too big a man.” 

“I’m not so sure, Donny. They say 
there’s nothing so bitter as a church 
fight, unless it’s a family fight. We 
know what Jim is, and that he would 
stand precious little browbeating for 
doing what he felt to be right. They 
might unfrock him just for giving them 
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a bit of his mind, and it would break 
his dear old heart if that happened. He 
loves his cloth. It’s his whole life,” 

Donny looked very grave. 

“That’s true,” he admitted, “but ] 
don’t think they’d dare. Besides, | 
made Jim promise, when he left, to 
take it sitting down if he possibly 
could.” 

“He possibly couldn’t!”” said Wynne, 
“That wretched Clegg!” Her eyes 
fairly flamed, and she clenched her 
Wynne had a pretty little temper 
own. Donny, watching her 


fists. 


of her 


closely, was conscious of a turmoil in 


his own breast. The passion in her re- 
acted on his own nature, highly trained, 
but quite untamed. “T’ll go back there 
stormed Wynne, “and put 
that damned Clegg through his paces! 
ll kill the brute!’ And she began to 
sob from sheer, impotent rage. 
continued to regard her in 
silence. Wynne’s little paroxysm sub- 
sided as quickly as it had come. 
“We'll make Clegg pay for it yet, 
Wynne,” said he quietly. “Lorrie told 
me a lot about your affairs, and in my 
opinion, Clegg is a scoundrel and a 
thief and can be proven as such before 
a court of law. I told Lorrie that I 
should help him take the matter up 
when free to do so, through my 
solicitors in Quebec. The way to pun- 
ish a man like that is through his purse. 
[ kno ibout the law. 


Wynne touc her eves with her 
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handke erate- 
fully. 

“You're such a dear, Donny!” said 
she. “Don’t think me a silly cry baby, 
but this thing has upset me horribly. 
I was miserable enough already about 
Lorrie. Do you know, Donny, I actu- 
ally believe that Lorrie is sorry he ever 
married me and wishes he were free 
again?” 

“Nonsense, Wynne!” 

“T do, though. He’s changed, com- 
pletely. I’ve seen it coming on for a 
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long time. It’s not that he’s unkind or 
anything of that sort, but he doesn’t 
seem to want me. He doesn’t need me. 
I’m no help to him—just a drag. Since 
we’ve been here, I haven’t seen as much 
of him as I have of any of you others. 
He’s tired of me. And I tell you, 
Donny”’—her eyes flashed at him 


through the long, tear-fringed lashes— 
“I’m getting pretty tired of Lorrie, too, 
The loving can’t be on one side all the 


time. I didn’t have much to give, I 
know, but I’ve given all I had!” 

“Not much to give!” Donny mut- 
tered. 

His grip on the rim of the table tight- 
ened, and for a moment Wynne seemed 
to swim before his eyes in a nebulous 
His face grew white from his 
tremendous effort at self-control. This 
lasted but an instant; then he said 
gently, and with a vibrant little tremor 
in his voice: 

“You mustn’t feel that way, Wynne. 
Lorrie loves you dearly, but for the last 
few months, he’s been under a tre- 
mendous nervous strain, to say nothing 
of being physically overworked. He’s 
not himself, and it isn’t fair to judge 
him.” 

“Oh, I suppose not,” Wynne an- 
swered wearily, and rose. “I oughtn’t 
to take any more of your time, Donny. 
I know how terribly busy you are. And 
thank vou so much! You’ve helped me 


more than you know.” Her eyes rested 


haze. 


face, and some- 
thing in its strained, suffering ex- 
pression held them there. “You're 
working too hard yourself, Donny. Do 
be careful.” She gave him her hand 
and noticed that his was as cold as a 
stone. “Thank you again, you dear.” 

His eyes did not meet hers. She 
thought he looked very tired and ill, 
and a sudden wave of sympathy welled 
out to him from her hot heart. Still 
without looking at her, Donny raised 
her hand to his lips. They, too, were 
cold. 


moment on his 
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“Thank you for your confidence, 
Wynne,” he muttered. “And don’t 
worry about Jim. The old chap will 
manage it all right.” He loosed her 
hand, his own trembling a little. 

“You have all my _ confidence, 
Donny,” said Wynne. 

She knew that she ought to go, but 
for some reason found it difficult. She 
hated to leave him there so tired and 
worn. Then, seized by a sudden im- 
pulse, she turned back and swayed to- 
ward him. 

“You may kiss me if you like, 
Donny,” she murmured. “I'll absolve 
you this once, you’ve been so sweet and 
kind to me.” 

And then, as if she had stepped upon 
the trigger of a trap, she found herself 
suddenly in his arms, in a clasp so 
strong that for a second she could not 
catch her breath. Her hands dropped 
helplessly on his shoulders, her head 
fell back, and his cold lips were 
crushed against her full, parted ones. 
They clung there for an instant, and 
then she was free again, dazed and 
panting, and Donny was holding her 
at arms’ length, his pale eyes looking 
fixedly into hers. 

“Thanks, dear, for your trust in me,” 
said he unsteadily. He drew her gently 
to him and kissed her again, but dif- 
ferently. “Oh, Wynne, Wynne,” said 
he, “it’s very hard always to remem- 
ber that I’m your big brother! I am, 
though, as find out as we go 
along. Shall we ride to-day?’ 

“Whenever you like, Donny,” she an- 
swered, a little breathlessly, and turned 
to the door. 


you'll 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Lorrie’s first letter to Wynne read as 
follows: 


Dear Wynne: Haven't written sooner 
owing to press of work. Am sending you 
as soon as printed, and that will 


a report, 
There’s been 


explain the state of affairs. 
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another slide in the Cut, just as I predicted. 
Darn’ discouraging, but what can you expect 
with a one-to-one gradient in this rotten 
shale-and-indurated-clay formation? Glad it 
happened now, however, as it gives us warn- 
ing of what may come later unless we widen 
the prism. 

All hands are working double shifts. Har- 
old, who is less of a fool than he tries to 
make you think, suggested a good idea tor 
limiting the extent of slides. We haven't 
much time, and I see that I’m going to have 
my work cut out for me. Have been cutting 
some new spillways. Bates was right. 

Harold is leaving soon, as the macaroon 
supply has run out. Besides, he’s beginning 
to pine for Hermione and the kids. We 
haven't slept three nights in the bungalow 
since getting here, so you see it’s a good 
thing that you didn’t come with m« 

Now about your plans. You'd 
right ahead with them as already arranged 
and without any reference to me, as it’s very 
possible that I may have to stick on here all 
summer. Of course you must understand 
that, having worked here for the last five 
years, I can't very well leave at the critical 
moment when the job is almost finished, but 
the danger not yet over. On the other 
hand, it wouldn’t do for you to go through 
another wet here, and might affect 
your health for the rest of your lif« It’s 
a darn’ shame, but I can’t see any other way 
out of it. Lady Audrey wants you to go 
North with them in the Foxhound, and I'd 
much rather have you do that than go with 
the Applebos, as Harold is such a driver 
Then you can go to the. Bells’ camp on 
Moosehead, where I know you'll have a bully 
time. I'll do my best to join you there in 
June, but can’t promis¢ 

In case any of these 
through, I suppose there’ 
it but for you to come I 
only in that case, you 
the Tivoli, where the« ir 1s bett 
won't be lonely and bored. You could: 
stand Culebra, especially after Miraflores 

Please give my very best to Donny and 
all the rest of the bunch. Inclosed I’m send- 
ing you a check for two hundred and fifty 
dollars, which, with what I left you, ought 
to be enough for the present. Shall send you 
the same amount a little later. I am also in- 
structing my bank in New York to honor 
your drafts on me. You have only to estab- 
lish your identity when you go North. 

Well, good-by for the present, my dear, 
and try to be just as happy and have as 
good a time as you can. With love, 

Lorri! 
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Wynne tossed the letter aside, looked 
at the others, and gave a hard little 
laugh. 

“I’m a waif,’ said she. “Lorrie 
wants to dump me on his friends a good 
deal as a steam shovel gets rid of its 
contents.” 

“Glad of it,” said Lady Audrey, 
“Lorrie is one of those stupid, self- 
sacrificing brutes such as have built up 
the British Empire. They include their 
wives in the suttee, and then, when 
they’ve finished their beastly dams or’ 
bridges or what not, they get leave and 
come home and yelp to Heaven because 
their wives have got fed up on noble- 
ness and started new interests. Hoity- 
toity! Just you wait until Lorrie comes 
limpin’ home wet and muddy, with his 
tail full of burs and his liver full of 
bile. Then put him to bed with a 
trained nurse and go to the opera with 
a beau.” 

\pplebo returned a fortnight later. 
He told Wynne that Lorrie was up to 
his ears in work and mud and sent her 
all sorts of love—‘Liar!” thought 
Wynne—and intended to move heaven 
and earth to get up to Moosehead not 
later than the end of June. 

Another month was spent at Mira- 
flores. Then, like birds, the northern 
migration began. The Laniers and Do- 
remuses departed first, all but Donny, 
that moment could not leave, 
yy them to Key West in the Se 
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away for the Windward Passage. 


progress north was to be leisurely, with 
a stop at Palm Beach and at Bermuda 
on the way to New York. 


Before answering Lorrie’s letter, 
Wynne had had a talk with Donny, to 
whom she had explained, to the best of 
her knowledge, Angus Clegg’s octopus- 
like methods in getting his tentacles 
around her mother’s estate. Wynne's 
vague as to the legal 
had accom- 


were 
by which he 
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processes 
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plished his purpose, but Donny was 
nevertheless strongly of the opinion 
that Clegg could be forced to disgorge 
a good part of what he had swallowed, 
especially as, during the later years of 
her life, Wynne’s mother was known to 
have been in a condition of profound 
nervous depression, which had made 
her scarcely responsible for her actions 
and completely under her husband’s 
domination. Donny had _ supplied 
Wynne with strong letters to his Ca- 
nadian solicitors and had advised her 
to place her affairs entirely in their 
hands. He had also written them di- 
rectly. 

Wynne’s plan was, therefore, to for- 
ward these letters from New York, and, 
on receiving the lawyers’ reply, to take 
such steps as they might advise. She 
had written Lorrie of this intention, 
but the Foxhound sailed before she 
had received his answer. 

In the meantime, she made every 
effort to put her troubles from her 
mind and give herself up to the pleas- 
ures of the moment, in which she was 
fairly successful. They passed a de- 
lightful month at Palm Beach, and aft- 
erward a fortnight at Bermuda, in both 
of which resorts Wynne met many new 
and charming people. Her great beauty 
and vivid personality achieved one suc- 
cess after another, especially in Ber- 
muda, she made much of 
by the British officers stationed there. 
rhere was a continual round of dances, 


where was 


dinners 
fishing parties, picnics and the like, all 
of which went far toward the perfect- 
ing of Wynne’s social education and 
gave her poise and confidence. The 
Wynne who arrived in the port of New 
York aboard the Foxhound was a very 
different Wynne from the shy, un- 


ashore and afloat, sailing and 


rived there less than a year before in 
the care of the Reverend Jim. 

Wynne’s first act on landing was to 
telephone to the Reverend Jim. But 
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sophisticated Arcadian lass who had ar- , 






she learned, to her intense disappoint- 
ment, that he had gone to Chicago to at- 
tend some charitable convention and 
might not return for a fortnight. So 
she sent her letters to Quebec, and a 
week later received a most courteous 
communication saying that, as the re- 
sult of a preliminary examination of 
her case, the solicitors begged to refer 
her to their correspondent at Hali- 
fax, who, on the part of the Rev- 
erend James O ’Connor of New York, 
had already given his attention to the 
matter, and they urgently requested 
that she go to Halifax to consult with 
him. 

Wherefore Wynne bade au revoir to 
her kind friends and took the train for 
Halifax, where her consultation with 
the leading lawyer of Nova Scotia 
proved most encouraging. She learned 
that he had her suit well advanced, with 
every hope of brilliant success. The 
most valuable evidence in her favor 
was that of the physician who had at- 
tended her mother, a man of high stand- 
ing in his profession, who was prepared 
to testify that Mrs. Stuart, during the 
last three years of her life, had not 
only been in a state of chronic nervous 
depression, but actually of unsound 
mind, and had lived in constant dread 
of her husband, Angus Clegg. There 
were also other excellent witnesses— 
family friends prominent in the com- 
munity, servants of good 
character, and others. It really seemed 
as if all the decent people of the locality 
were willing and eager to see Clegg 
stripped of his ill-gotten wealth and 
Wynne reinstated, and as the bulk of 
the deeds and transfers had been 
signed over to her husband by his un- 
happy wife during the last few months 
of her life—when he had apparently de- , 
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cided that she could not last much 
longer—Clegg’s case looked rather 
seamy. 





The Reverend Jim, acting through his 
deep friendship for Wynne—and, it is 
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to be feared, a most human desire to 
make Clegg sweat—had saved her an 
infinite amount of time and trouble. 

Then followed for Wynne some 
weeks of rather trying interviews. She 
boarded at the house of some worthy 
people in Halifax whom she knew 
slightly, and gave up her whole time 
to her suit. She met Angus Clegg by 
appointment at the office of her lawyer, 
and it seemed to her that he was cowed 
and frightened. He had reason to be, 
as his actions had been such as get 
scant sympathy from judge or jury in 
a Canadian court of law. 

To be brief, Clegg was curtly given 
his choice between a full restitution of 
the wrongfully acquired property, less 
the increase of values resulting from his 
own shrewd handling of it, or a trial 
of the case that might possibly land 
him in jail, though this was scarcely 
probable. But Clegg seemed to have 
lost his nerve—perhaps partly as a re- 
sult of his marriage with a harridan, 


who had almost immediately proceeded 
to browbeat him as he browbeat others. 
Whining and snarling like a beaten cur, 
he finally acceded to the terms im- 


posed. He was really very far from 
being stripped clean, as he had done a 
vast amount in the way of improving 
and developing the property. He had 
established a small cottage colony, built 
a big summer hotel, fishing 
rights, and established a big dairy and 
When 
all was settled, he came forward with 
an offer to buy back all that he had been 
forced to relinquish, and, acting on the 
disinterested advice of her lawyer, 
Wynne accepted the offer. Clegg’s cer- 
tified check was deposited with a trust 
company, to be invested later accord- 
ing to Donny’s advice. Her lawyer as- 
sured her that she could have none bet- 
ter, and Wynne heartily agreed with 
him. He told her, also, that she might 
count on an income of about three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars a year. 
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a number of similar industries. 
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It was a very happy Wynne who ~ 
boarded the express for New York. 
She had been in constant correspond- 
ence with Hermione, whom she now 
counted as her most intimate woman 
friend and who was with the others of’ 
the family at Captain Bell’s comfortable 
camp on Moosehead Lake. Hermione 
urged Wynne to come to them at once, 
but Wynne felt that she owed it to the 
Reverend Jim to see him in person and 
thank him for his efforts in her behalf, 
incidentally making her modest con- 
tribution to one of the several charities 
in which he was interested. 

The successful issue of her affairs 
had endowed Wynne with a comforta- 
ble sense of independence such as she 
had never experienced before. She had 
not felt the lack of money particularly 
until conscious of Lorrie’s neglect, when 
there had come that most galling of all 
trials—the forced acceptance of favors 
which one feels to be unaccompanied by 
affection. _Wynne’s pride had _ pro- 
tested bitterly against cashing Lorrie’s 
check. She would rather have accepted 
assistance from Donny, because she 
knew that he loved her, 

Warm little thrills rippled through 
her heart as she thought of Donny, that 
dear, devoted friend who asked no more 
than to be ranked as such. Her lawyer 
had told her with perfect frankness that 
they had received instructions from Don 
Edmundo to give her case their utmost 
and final efforts, and that, in the pos- 
sible event of its failure, he would hold 
himself responsible for all the costs 
He told her this after they 
had won. When she had first ad- 
dressed herself to him, she had re- 
marked rather diffidently that she could 
not afford a retainer and that, unless he 
was fairly sure of success, it might not 
be worth his while to undertake the suit. 
He had merely smiled and put the re- 
mark aside. Wynne had not wished 
Lorrie to pay for a futile effort. 

On arriving in New York, Wynne 
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went to the Holland House, where she 
had been with the Foxhound party, and 
the following morning took a taxi and 
called on the Reverend Jim, whom she 
found at one of his homes for working 
women. It was a hot, muggy day, and 
the good man was red and perspiring, as 
was his wont. He sprang up from his 
desk chair and took both her hands. 
Wynne wanted to kiss him, but thought 
perhaps she ought not. 

“Hello, Wynne!” said he. 
congratulations r 

“Thanks to you, Jim dear,” said 
Wynne, “and to Donny, too.” 

“Well, well, this is fine! You’ve writ- 
ten Lorrie, of course?” 

“Of course,” Wynne 
rather shortly. 

“Well, then, everything’s all right,” 
said he heartily. “Poor old Donny— 
left by the waters to weep! I had a 
letter from him the other day. He’s 
coming North a little later.” 

His keen eyes rested for a moment 
on Wynne. She looked different— 
more beautiful, more mature, more 
poised and self-assured. 

“Tell me right away, Jim,” said she, 
“did you have any more trouble about 
chaperoning me to New York?” 

His cheery face hardened a little. 

“T did,” he answered. “I had a lot 
of trouble—principally in keeping my 
temper. But it’s all right now. I’m 
rather glad it happened, in a way, be- 
cause a number of things I’ve done in 
the last two or three years—for the 
good of humanity and the glory of God, 
as I am firmly convinced—have been 
criticized in higher ecclesiastical cir- 
cles, and apparently what I did for you 
and Lorrie was taken as a point d’appui 
to put me in what was considered to be 
my place.” The Reverend Jim’s florid 
face got even redder, if possible, as the 
hot Irish blood mounted to it. Then 
he laughed, and his color became normal 
again. “It was a warm little session 
while it lasted, but the ultimate finding 
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was in my favor, so there’s nothing 
more for us to bother about. Between 
us, Wynne, it would really make pre- 
cious little difference to me in what uni- 
form I served God and my fellow man.” 

Seeing that Wynne was interested, 
he told her something of the work of 
the home. 

“Here in this place we have some 
tragic girls whom we're trying to get 
back where they belong without making 
them feel that they’ve been helped,” 
said he. “Next to children, I think 
young women require the greatest 
amount of care and guidance, It’s so 
easy for a young woman, married or 
single, to ruin her life through sheer 
discouragement. A woman who has 
been dismissed by her employer is some- 
what analogous to a woman who feels 
that she has been dismissed from the 
heart of her husband e 

“Jim,” Wynne interrupted, “are you 
talking at me or merely to me?” 

Up came the crimson to the earnest, 
kindly face. He had not looked for so 
direct a challenge. 

“Well, perhaps a bit of both, Wynne. 
I couldn’t help but see that your rela- 
tions with Lorrie were not all that I 
should wish to have them. Aside from 
the love I feel for you both, I consider 
myself in large measure responsible 
for your happiness. Never have I seen 
two young people who seemed more 
fitted for each other. When I came on 
you two down there by the brook, it 
seemed to me as if I had stepped into 
some golden age when the world was 
very young. Lorrie’s face was trans- 
figured ; he looked like a demigod, while 
you were an Olympian. I don’t think 
I’ve ever seen the same glow on the 
faces of a man and a maid. When I 
next saw you at Panama, the change 
was sadly evident. What was the trou- 
ble, Wynne?” 

His sympathetic voice and the fervor 
of his words moved Wynne strangely. 
They took her back to that first meet- 
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ing and the weeks of delirious happi- 
ness which had followed immediately 
upon it. 

“T don’t know, Jim,” she answered. 
“Perhaps we loved each other too much 
at first for it to last. - But I think it 
was more that Lorrie was mistaken in 
what he thought he felt.” 

“And how about yourself, my dear?” 

“IT was not mistaken—except in 
Lorrie. His work comes first. I have 
second place.” She frowned. “One 
can’t do all the loving—for very long. 
At least I can’t. Some women might, 
but I’m not made that way.” 

“But surely you still love Lorrie?” 

Wynne hesitated. 

“Yes,” said she slowly, “but in a dif- 
ferent way. I want him to be happy 
and I’d do anything in my power to 
make him so, but—but it’s different, 
Jim. If I knew that he was quite happy 
away from me, I’d be quite content to 
have him stay away. Did Lorrie say 


anything to you on the way to Kingston, 


Jim?” 

“No, nor I to him. It didn’t seem to 
be the time. He was half sick from a 
bilious attack due to overindulgence in 
alcohol the night before we sailed. That 
was the reason he didn’t get up on deck 
to wave you good-by. You must be pa- 
tient, Wynne. Lorrie loves you as 
dearly as ever, I know. If he has ap- 
peared to neglect you, it is the result 
of a combination of work and 
and fatigue, with perhaps a bit of jeal- 
He rather resents the 


worry 


ousy thrown in. 
claims of other people on you and your 
acceptance of them. He’d rather have 
you less attractive, I verily believe, if by 
that he could have you all to him- 
self.” 

“But he practically forbade my go- 
ing back to Panama!” Wynne pro- 
tested. 

“True—and if he had loved you less, 
he might have taken you back with 
him. Be patient, Wynne. It will all 
come out right in the end.” 


Two days later, after an orgy of 
shopping, Wynne left for Moosehead, 
She wore a stylish black-and-white. 
checked traveling suit with a smart lit- 
tle velvet hat to match. Blouse, gloves, 
shoes, all were new, as was her luggage. 
Taking her altogether, it would haye 
been hard to realize that this was the 
Wynne of a year ago, who had sat skirt- 
less and disconsolate on the edge of an 
Arcadian brook, resenting the fate 
which had doomed her to a life of dull- 
ness. 

Hermione, Cécile, and Applebo met 
her at the station. 

“You're simply stunning, Wynne!” 
Hermione cried, after their greetings 
and congratulations. “I’ve got a sur- 
prise for you. Donny is coming next 
week.” 

Wynne’s heart gave a sudden flutter. 

“And Lorrie is coming about the mid- 
dle of July,” purred Applebo. 

The flutter became unpleasant. 
Wynne could not have told whether 
this last information was pleasant or 
otherwise. One thing was certain—she 
did not want to meet Lorrie at the camp 
for the first time after their long sep- 
aration. She made a quick decision to 
return to New York to greet him there 
on the arrival of his ship. 

Applebo ran them across the lake 
in the swift and silent electric launch. 
Wynne was delighted with the camp 
and charmed with Captain Bell, U. S. 
N., retired. She felt at home immedi- 
itely, and the keen, bracing air and 
healthful amusements of the _ place 
quickly restored her naturally high vi- 
tality of mind and body. Then Donny 
arrived, and they all went to meet him. 
He looked very handsome and distin- 
guished, Wynne thought, and seemed to 
emanate some lofty, high-bred quality 
quite foreign to the rollicking holiday 
set that pervaded the place. Even when 
he was in negligee and giving himself 
up to the relaxations of camp life, there 
was always that subtle hint of formality 
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about him. Wynne was conscious of 
a curious sense of pride in him, as of 
something belonging to herself, which 
ina way he was. His first glance had 
assured her of that fact. 

For Wynne alone he laid aside all 
vestige of reserve and seemed, when 
they were by themselves, more like a 
tired undergraduate on a much-needed 
yacation than the noble autocrat of a 
great estate and the keen business head 
of Wynne had no idea how many big 
industrial enterprises. Although he 
was reasonably fond of sports and usu- 
ally excelled in them, they seemed to 
have slight attraction for him now. He 
much preferred to embark with Wynne 
and a book of poetry—preferably Keats 
or Shelley or Swinburne—and, reclin- 
ing on a heap of cushions in the bow, to 
read aloud while Wynne, her sleeves 
turned back to bare as much as possi- 
ble of her round, beautifully shaped 
arms and her blouse opened at the 
throat, would paddle quietly and listen, 
more thrilled by the cadence of the low, 
resonant voice with its hint of melan- 
choly than by the beauty of the verse 
itself. 

Then Wynne received a letter from 
Lorrie that aroused her hot resentment 
by reason of its curt phrasing, lack of 
definite information as to his plans, and 
utter absence of any suggestion of ten- 
derness. In fact, there was a savage 
cut to the written words that offended 
her. 

“There’s been the devil of a row,” 
read one part of it, “and there’s no tell- 
ing how it may turn out so far as con- 
cerns me. Not that I carea damn!” It 
was unlike Lorrie to use strong lan- 
guage. “The new chief seems inclined 
to make a scapegoat out of me, but I'll 
fool him. Too much politics in this 
cussed job, anyhow. I’m coming North 
pretty soon, and intend to carry my kick 
right to headquarters at Washington.” 
Farther on there was a passage: “Now 
that you've made old Clegg cough up 


and got your little three thousand five 
hundred dollars a year, it doesn’t make 
so much difference if I chuck this job 
and hunt me up a new one. Whatever 
happens, you are independent of me.” 

“Yes, Lorrie dear,” said Wynne 
softly to herself, “I am as independent 
of you as you are of me.” And she tore 
the letter into very small pieces—the 
angrier one is, the smaller the pieces 
into which one tears a letter—and went 
out on the lake with Donny and his 
book of verses. 

But Wynne’s mind was not on poetry 
that day. It was occupied with an ogre 
which had peered into it more than once 
during the last few weeks and upon 
whose ugly visage she had slammed the 
door. Now, however, the countenance 
of this intruder appeared less revolting 
—almost agreeable, in fact. Nor did 
Wynne slam the door. She let the 
creature stand upon the threshold, beck- 
oning with inviting gestures as she con- 
templated its traits. 

It was one of those very hot days at 
the end of June when a still lake 
scorches its guest with two suns—one 
overhead and one just beneath its 
molten surface. Donny, looking up 
presently from his reading, observed 
that Wynne’s face was very flushed and 
her brows drawn. She dipped up a lit- 
tle water in her cupped hand and bathed 
her temples. 

“I’m afraid there’s 
Wynne,” he said. 

“Tt is hot,” Wynne answered. “Let’s 
land on this little island and sit under 
the trees until it gets a little cooler.” 

Donny hesitated for an instant, then 
agreed. Wynne beached the canoe, and 
they stepped out and sought the shelter 
of the pines. Seated on the fragrant 
carpet of moss and fern, Wynne asked 
abruptly: 

“Donny, you’re so well informed 
about everything, what do you know 
about divorce?” 

“What?” exclaimed Donny, and sat 


too much sun, 
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suddenly upright. The color seemed to 
fade from his face, leaving the tropic 
ivory tan. 

“If Lorrie should insist upon my liv- 
ing with him, and I were to absolutely 
and positively refuse, wouldn’t that be 
just cause for a divorce?” Wynne de- 
manded. 

“Are you crazy, Wynne?” asked 
Donny. “Good Lord, don’t let yourself 
think of such an awful thing! You 
astonish me, Wynne! _ It isn’t like you. 
Just because poor old.Lorrie considered 
it his duty to go back to Panama, and 
to have you come here for the sake of 
your health and happiness, is no rea- 
son for you to let that divorce maggot 
get into your head.” 

“Don’t worry about poor old Lorrie,” 
said Wynne sullenly. “Lorrie did pre- 
cisely what he wanted to. He’s always 
done precisely what he wanted to and 
always will. I thought at first, and so 


did Hermione and Cécile and Lady 
Audrey and everybody else, that being 


separated would bring back Lorrie’s 
need of me. But it hasn’t, for the sim- 
ple reason that there wasn’t any to 
bring. Lorrie doesn’t need me any more 
than I need him. There’s no longer any 
doubt of that.” 

“Has he said so, Wynne?” asked 
Donny gravely. 

“He’s said so by not saying the other 
thing—or a single word about missing 
me or wanting me or loving me.” 
Wynne’s rich voice sank to a little mur 
mur. “And I’ve had enough of it. I’m 
not one of those women who are con- 
tent to be half married. I must be 
either married or free.” 

“But you still love Lorrie, Wynne. 
Deep down in your heart, you know you 
do.” 

“Oh, now you're talking just like 
Jim!” cried Wynne impatiently. “Of 
course I can’t forget what we’ve been 
to each other and all that, and I wish 
him everything that’s good. But I’ve 
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had enough of him as a husband, ang 
enough with me is a lot too much.” 

“See here, Wynne,” said Donny 
earnestly, “it’s simply awful to hear 
you talk like that. Perhaps, in some 
ways, I know Lorrie better than you do, 
At any rate, I know him well enough 
to be convinced that he’s not a man who 
could ever change. -It’s not his nature, 
any more than it is to show much what 
he feels, like some of the rest of us, 
Just because he’s been having a rotten 
bad time of it down there, and it’s got 
on his nerves and made him savage and 
neglectful, is no reason—or at least not 
reason enough—for you to assume that 
he no longer loves you and might be 
willing to be free.” 

“He was that way at Miraflores be- 
fore he went back to Panama,” Wynne 
answered. 

“Perhaps we were all a little to blame 
for that,” said Donny. 

“How ?” 

“T think that possibly he felt you 
were in danger of getting your head 
turned. We were all so fond of you 
and made so much of you. Lorrie may 
have felt that you needed a corrective 
influence. He had taken you too much 
for granted and couldn’t realize that 
you were no longer the same girl he had 
carried off in such a high-handed man- 
There’s a bit of the cave man in 
Lorrie. He’d have liked to shut you up 
in a guarded tower. I think, too, that 
it irked him to feel his inability to give 


you such material things as some of 


ner, 


the rest of us possess. 
Wynne flung out both her hands. 
“But I don’t want them, Donny!” she 
protested. “There is only one thing 
that I really want, and that is love. I 
want love! I have got to have love! 
I’ve been starved for love ever since 
my mother died, when I was a little 
girl. I’ve been crazy for it. And I 
want to love. Lorrie taught me a dif- 
ferent kind of love—or maybe we 
taught each other; you don’t mind if 
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I’m perfectly frank with you, Donny? 
—and then, just as it seemed to me my 
life had reached completion, he began 
to draw back into his old working shell 
and left me all at sea. No shipwrecked 
person could have felt more desolate. 
Thinking it over, I believe it was not so 
much the loss of Lorrie as the loss of 
love. It was like teaching a young duck 
to swim, if such a thing is possible, and 
then taking away the water.” She gave 
a little laugh that was partly a sob. 
“But the love is still there, and since 
Lorrie doesn’t want it”’—she shrugged 
—“why, then so much the better—or 
worse—for some other man!” 

She sat for a moment breathing hard, 
almost panting from the turmoil of 
wild emotions stirred to the surface by 
this reckless, unqualified confession. 
Donny watched her with a _ white, 
strained face and a pale gleam in his 
eyes. Wynne’s vital loveliness, always 
inspiring, became almost inhumanly al- 
luring when she was under strong ex- 
citement. Her gray eyes seemed to 
darken and glow through a hot mist. 
There was a high flush on. her cheeks, 
and her lips quivered, slightly parted 
and showing her white, even teeth. She 
seemed to Donny like an ardent, 
slighted goddess furiously denouncing 
the coldness of senseless human clay. 
She flung herself backward, half turn- 
ing and burying her burning face in 
the cool ferns. 

Such silent struggles as he had al- 
ready experienced were as nothing com- 
pared to the strain of those maddening 
moments while he watched her, waiting 
for the paroxysm to subside. Then, as 
her convulsive gasps grew less frequent, 
he said gently: 

“Wynne.” 

“Yes?” 

“I wonder if you possibly realize how 
hard you're making it for me?” 

She raised herself and stared at him 
questioningly. 

“For you, Donny ?” 


“Yes, for me. You can’t help but 
know by this time what I feel for you. 
If such a thing were possible or neces- 
sary, I’d ask nothing better than to give 
up everything in the world that I pos- 
sess—and_ even, I verily believe, what 
I hope to possess in the next—if I 
could take your hand and lead you out 
into the future with me, mine in heart 
and body and soul. I never loved a 
woman before, but I always knew that 
I should, some day, and when I first 
met you on the deck of the Sea Flower, 
I knew that the hour had come. But I 
knew also that it had come in vain. 
First, you were the wife of my friend, 
and then something told me that you 
could never love me as I loved you— 
perhaps not at all, except as a dear 
friend. Listen to me, Wynne. Un- 
derneath all, you are a one-man woman, 
and that man, for all of his apparent 
neglect, is Lorrie. He has hurt you in 
your heart and in your pride and in 
your tremendous love desire, which is 
the most of you, but hard as you may 
try to find love from another source, 
you never will. You storm and protest 
against the lack of love, but how about 
me? Don’t be selfish, Wynne.” 

His quiet, even voice, so at variance 
with his words, calmed Wynne in- 
stantly. She looked at his tense, suf- 
fering face, and the tears gushed into 
her eyes. 

“Donny—dear, 
say such things!” 

“They had better be said once now 
and for always,” he answered. “I had 
never meant to say them, and my rea- 
son for doing so is because I’m going 
to ask you to do something for me.” 

“T’ll do anything you ask, Donny— 
only don’t look at me_like that! You 
break my heart!” 

She moved closer. Donny raised his 
hand, with the shadow of a smile. 

“No kisses, Wynne. There are lim- 
its to human self-control.” 

“Tf it would make 


dear Donny—don't 


happier, 


you 
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Donny ” Her voice was almost in- Wynne nodded. She did not trust 
audible. herself to speak. The sweetness of 
“Don’t, Wynne! I’ve never asked Donny’s vibrant voice, habitually calm 
you a favor, but I’m going to ask one’ but with the calmness of authority 
now. Give Lorrie another chance. Be which brooked of no disobedience, 
patient. Wait and see. I don’t mean roused new and tender emotions such as 
that you must take him right back to she had never felt for him before. At 
your arms, but give him at least a period that moment she felt that she not only 
of probation. Let him have a reason- loved him, but was in love with him, 
able time to become acquainted with But his quiet appeal struck directly at 
this new and wonderful Wynne of ours. _ her higher nature, quite as rich and full 
You two were never really engaged; as that other one. 
you were simply married. Do you see “T promise, Donny,’ 
what I mean?” “since you wish it.” 


’ 


she murmured, 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 





SHARDS! 
ATE spun her lathe so swift eye might not mark, 
Yet, rapt, I drowsed beside it, dreaming dreams, 
Shaping with witless hands my clay of life 
That showed, to eyes englamoured, wonder gleams: 


Red reds of pulsing blood or stormy dawns, 

Green cf dream seas, and faérie beaten gold, 
Grays tender as the melting morning mists, 

Ice blue, and starred black from the midnight cold. 


Radiances haunting, struck by all sweet sounds, 
Clay caught, they dazzled like a veihng rain, 
With long, low, level sun rays breaking through 
To light the sweet, dim dusks of love in pain. 


Ewer and urn and tazza each I shaped, 
And lowlier things of use in precious clay, 
Hoarding them miserly, till time should bring 
Fulfillment, guerdon of a rapturous day. 


Now, earthquake shattered, lies my hoard in shards, 
Formless and void—yet here or there a gleam 
Strikes lancelike up through dust to show me wraiths— 
The lathe, the clay, the dreamer, and the dream. 
MartHa McCutitocu-WIL.iaMs, 
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HERE was something well worth 
looking at where Captain John 
Allen’s eyes were fixed—the 

mauve and purple, the sapphire and 
pearl-gray, the burned orange and 
scarlet, of the amazing Mesopotamian 
sunset; and, sharp against it, a long 
line of camels and hooded figures, 
carved ebony blocks pasted on that in- 
credible canvas ; and palm trees, ragged 
and dusty, motionless in the stifling 
hour before the twilight; and beyond 
them, the sullen width of the Tigris, 


almost higher than its banks, so that the 
sheen of the flaming sun was trans- 
ferred, by its agency, to the billows and 


shifting sand that bounded it. Tilted 
on the horizon’s brim, her translucent 
white sail an alluring spot, an Arab 
boat was poised. ‘ 

He might well have looked at all that, 
but he did not. He looked afar, be- 
yond the world of eye vision, staring 
straight over the dark, silk-swathed 
head that lay on his breast. 

The coldish night air of a desert that 
is also partly a swamp began to arise 
from the miasmatic inlets of the river. 
But he was used to it; it was not that 
which made him suddenly shiver. 

She shivered, also, and at the same 
moment, as if her body partook of the 
humors of his. He knew that it was 
so, and that her heart and soul, as well, 
responded to the vibrations of his. No 
slightest emotion, no intruding thought, 
would escape that strange and instant 
apprehension of hers, which was both 
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a barrier and a bond between them; 
for he was-afraid of it, and he loved 
it. Like a dozen other things—even the 
alien fragrance of her skin—it set her 
apart from him—and it drew him. 

She shivered, and she flung herself 
away from him, in one of those grace- 
fully violent movements of hers. 

“What is it?” he asked, in his per- 
fect French. 

“Thou knowest!”’ Hers was the 
labial patois which the Bedouins of the 
Mesopotamian desert use, transmuted 
through Heaven only knows what sub- 
channels along the thousands of miles 
of coast. “Thou hast had a vision of 
that other she. I know the tremor of 
the flesh that vision brings thee.” 

“No, no,” he denied half-heartedly. 

He had never been able to lie suc- 
cessfully to her, yet each time that she 
asked him that question, he attempted 
it, for he knew the madness of her 
jealousy, which could not bear that that 
other woman should have so much as a 
ghost place in his heart. But did she? 
As many times as he had seen her phan- 
tom grace against those alien skies, he 
had never yearned toward her. He had 
thought often of her, and often he had 
shivered, in the burning sun, at the re- 
membrance of her. But lately 

Thinking, he forgot that the woman 
who leaned against him was capable of 
wild things when this abstracted mood 
came upon him. And when he looked 
down, he saw that an Eden’s morning 
of a smile gleamed on her lips. 
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“Ai!” she exulted. “Ai—my lover! I 
am not angry, as thou dost fear. For 
I have begun to know that thou dost 
belong to me, and that even these 
visions of thy home, and of that she of 
thy race, are also mine. For thou dost 
not live save in me. Thy heart—and all 
that it mirrors—lies there!” A _ long- 
nailed, red-tipped finger tapped the 
dark, narrow palm she held out. 

He brooded on that, frowning and 
holding her away from him, but his 
eyes owned her claim, despite all his 
brows’ denying. Slowly, as if he yielded 
to a giant hand upon him, he bent a 
knee to the pile of goatskins at the en- 
trance to the tent; he pulled her with 
him ; and then he put his cropped head 
down, with a sigh, on the pillow which 
was partly heavy silk and partly flesh. 

“Indeed it is as thou sayest, Adah,” 
he said. “Allah alone knows how it has 
come to pass—but so it is! I, who have 
had no thought but of mine own people 
for all these years that I have served 
my king in many foreign lands, am now 
bound with a heel rope, here in Mes- 
pot, where I had never thought to come. 
And I, who have seen the beautiful 
women of those many lands, who have 
had no thought for them—lI have fallen 
to thy charms, thou daughter of the 
tents, who art far less beautiful - 

A small, steel-strong hand caught 
him by the throat, and he laughed up 
into the scowling face, yet not without 
that odd thrill of feel 
when facing the unknown fury of wild 
animals. She was fully capable of 
snatching her curved, flexible dagger 
from beneath her robes and plunging it 
into him, he knew, when jealousy raged 
in her. 

“Thou art a man without honor!” she 
panted. “Else would I be the mast 
beautiful of all women in thy sight, 
were I even as hideous as those shes 
whom my lord hath brought from afar 
to tend the goats. Aye, were I even a 
dish-faced Kurd woman, naught but 


fear which we 


heaven couldst thou find in my face, q 
didst thou truly love me, O thou cold 
and disloyal stranger!” 

Her fingers tightened, so that the 
blood began to settle around his eyes, 
but he did not attempt to pry them 
loose. Eye sunk in eye—blue eyes, 
passion sweet, both syielding and dom- 
ineering, black eyes smoldering slowly 
to the growing of an inner flame—they 
measured each other, fearing, hating, 
loving with the same breath, until they 
suddenly melted into each other, and he 
snatched her down to him, 

“Well thou knowest how I love thee!” 
he muttered, his lips on hers. “Well 
thou knowest that thy face follows me, 
day and night, and that when I am 
away from thee, I am as one who walks 
in a dream, seeing naught of that on 
which he looks! O star dust of the 
desert, O clear water beneath the moon, 
my heart lies where thou hast said—in 
the hollow of thy small hand!” 

“Yet at times thy eyes are dark, and 
thou dost not smile.” 

“Beloved ” He hesitated and 
broke into English: “Gad, Adah, I 
don’t like this stealing! I should take 
you away—I must—but there are diffi- 
culties . 

“Always thou art troubling thyself 
about to-morrow,” she interrupted, as if 
she had known the words he spoke. 
“Peace and rest. To-night is ours, for 
my lord returns not until the dawn, and 
these my thou bribed 
well with thy foreign gold.” 

She laid her satin-smooth palms upon 
his cheeks, and he smiled—that won- 
derful smile of men whose lips are stern 
—and put her hands to his lips, touch- 
ing one delicate, henna-stained finger 
tip after another, nipping at the soft 
cushions of flesh beneath them; and 
she laughed, the low, gentle laughter 
of a woman who becomes a good and 
innocent child under the touch of the 
beloved. 

There was no sound Save the slow, 


kinsmen_ hast 
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mournful creaking of the windlass at 
the nearest river well, and a murmur 
of soft voices from Adah’s kinsmen, 
who discreetly lingered there, filling 
the water bags. The sunset was 
wrapped in veils of amber and dun, and 
the stars hung low down, jewels on the 
dusky neck of night. 

The large, commodious tent, with its 
goatskin hanging which partitioned off 
Adah’s part, was turned away from the 
circle of smaller, meaner tents that 
ringed it round. It faced the desert 
and the river, and none passed before 
it. There, risking his life and, what 
was of far more importance to him, 
his honor as a British officer, Captain 
John Allen had come on more than 
one night, when the old sheik of the 
small tribe was away, with his most 
important followers, on one of his nefa- 
rious enterprises. And there he had 
found the glory of a love that tram- 
pled upon his race prejudices, that 
laughed at his reserves, that dragged 
from the depths of his being passions 
and joys, dreams and words that 
seemed as strange to him as the dark 
beauty of the woman who evoked 
them. 

He buried his head deeper against 
that firm, strong, supple, soft, warm 
length of her, and he looked up at the 
face which he had truly said was not 
wholly beautiful. But it was more than 
that. The great, dark, shaded, long 

id the mobile, melting mouth 


‘| 
eyes and 
were enough to dazzle any man who 
looked upon them. 

“Aye, and thou didst steal a kiss 
from it, even that first night, as I stood 
in the dusk beside the river well,” she 
said, suddenly answering his thought, 


often did. For reply, he 
reached up and drew it to him and 
drank of it, as a fainting man might of 
a mountain spring. 

“Thou art all woman in thy mouth,” 
he said huskily. “Aye, more than 
woman—devil and angel and woman in 


as she so 


one. And thy kisses are of many 
worlds. Upon them thou dost trans- 
port me to another life.” 

“That may be. But, within me, I am 
as one who lives with his face turned 
to the East and calls on the name of 
Allah. Even so, O my beloved, does 
my heart call to thee, kneeling. When 
thou art gone into that strange world 
which I do not know, I am but as a 
spirit which moans near the death 
towers of the Persians, calling forth 
the souls of those who lie upon the 
pyre. But I call but one name!” 

“My beloved, even wert thou as the 
Kurdish women, as thou saidst, the 
magic of thy voice and thy strange 
thoughts would bind a man to thee.” 

“But I am not as a Kurd, O scoffer 
she retorted, with her quick change of 
mood. ‘Ai—what sayest thou?” 

She leaned over him, so that her long 
hair slipped from its coverings, and 
she threw out one bare and perfect arm, 
and a jewel, which hung by a silver 
chain between her breasts, caught the 
last rays of the distant light and threw 
its prismatic aura across her face. 

“Thou art honey on the lips and a 
dagger in the heart! Thou art more 
than mortal woman hath ever been, O 
sorceress who art but my dear one.” 

“Strange words!” The Arab gesture 
of mockery with hands and eyes. 
“Thou has most surely taught thy 
tongue nimbleness in my company.” 

“And that is a true word, witch. 
Didst thou but hear my halting words 
among my own, thou wouldst surely 
laugh. Gad—if the Old Man could hear 
the way I go gassin’ on to you, he’d die 
of the shock!” 

“Nay,” she whispered, smiling, “tell 
me that last so that I understand, for 
I would laugh, also.” 

He shook his head helplessly. 

“Snow on the far mountain, I can- 
not. I tell thee, I am a different man 
with thee, one whom none in the world 
would know.” 
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“Thou art mine, whether here or else- 
where,” she said, her hand outheld, 
with the thumb oddly crossed on its 
palm—the gesture of oath taking. 

The moon, a slender crescent, at- 
tended by one steady star, swung up 
past the date palms and sent an argent 
sliver across the dark eyes and the 
mouth, now so sweet and tender. 

He lay a long time looking up at her, 
and then he slowly raised his own hand 
and copied her gesture. 

“Allah witnesseth !”” he said. 


When the dawn began to creep amid 
the stars, he said: 

“To-morrow take one of thy wild 
rides, as is thy custom, outdistancing 
thy kinsman who accompanies thee. 
My servant, whom thou hast seen, will 
wait for thee by the east gate of Kut-el- 
Amara. Do thou slip from thy horse 
and take the donkey which he will 
bring. Draw thy veil close and enter 
the gate with him. I will find a place 
for thee, in safety. And there shall be 
no more of this meeting and kissing in 
danger of our lives.” 

Before he could prevent her, she had 
flung herself at his feet. 

“The dust beneath thy heel am I!” 

“Adah—for God’s sake o 

But she was up like a whirlwind— 
she was on his breast. 

“And I am also the sword by 
side, and the breath on thy lips, 
the sight of thine eyes! Ai—my 
loved ?” 

“Thou art all that—and more.” 

All that day, back in Kut-el-Amara, 
which swarmed with the fighting men 
of his kind, using the crisp, short, stac- 
cato tones of the well-born Englishman, 
carefully attending to his duties like 
the good soldier that he was—that eve- 
ning, at dinner with an English woman 
doctor, as beautiful and efficient and 
perfect as the last four years have 
taught women to be—he wore a look 
that made even his colonel wonder why 


thy 
and 
be- 


he had never noticed how handsome 
Captain John Allen was. 

As for him, he refused to think of 
anything except the face that swam 
before him during those hours. Not 
for one moment would he remember the 
English wife who had stayed safely on 
English soil, sheltered, sustained, while 
he went abroad in the world—that pale, 
blond beauty who accepted his love lan- 
guidly and replied to it not at all. Nor 
would he permit himself to think of 
the lies, the subterfuges, the clandestine, 
unavowed existence to which he was 
pledging himself in thus uniting his 
life with that of a woman of the desert. 
Least of all did he consider the thiey- 
ing old sheik whom he all but suspected 
of an easy compliance in the wishes of 
the white officer who left so many coins 
in the tents, under pretense of buying 
the worthless bits of half-Occidental-. 
ized junk which the tribe brazenly 
bought in the bazaars of Kut-el-Amara 
and palmed off on tourists as their own 
product. No, in all the world, he would 
think but of one thing—that rich, 
luscious, divine, superhuman, unreal 
love upon which he had fallen, here in 
this outpost of the world. 


But the next day, when Adah rode 
near the eastern gate of the town, she 
was forced off the road by marching 
lines of Englishmen. 

She waited, daring the astonished 
looks of the men who went past her, 
backing her desert-bred, restive horse 
away from the ruck of the traffic, until 
her kinsman caught up with her and 
forced her away. That he might not 
have done had she chosen to set the 
sharp hoofs or teeth of her steed on 
him, as the beast was trained to do at 
the word of command; but she dared 
not. Until she could go to her lover, 
she had no other refuge but her tent. 

This was in February, 1917, and the 
troops marching out of Kut-el-Amara 
were going to that bloody and historic 
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battlefield of Sunnaiyat, where the 
English had stood off the Turk the year 
before, and where now the last des- 
perate and successful stand was to be 
made. 

Captain John Allen, marching away 
with his command—of which his serv- 
ant was a part, and therefore not to be 
left behind despite the captain’s des- 
perate effort to have him—felt blood 
dropping within his throat, felt the gall 
of bitterness upon his heart. But he 
was a good soldier. He looked only a 
trifle more grim and stern than usual. 

There was a long time, then, when 
those dauntless forces—Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch, Rajput, and Australian—faced 
the dirty Turk—the Turk who crept 
out at night, in the No Man’s Land be- 
tween the trenches, to rob the dead and 
mutilate the dying. When it was over, 
the British buried their dead, stripping 
them of objects of value—‘‘objects of 
sentimental interest,” as they are called 
—but the Turks they buried in long 


trenches, as they were, for there were 
no means of identifying them. 

Then the real English occupation of 
Mespot began; and Adah and the sheik 
whose property she was came back to 
their old camp by the river Tigris. 


And the time went on. The sheik 
was kind. Whatever he guessed of 
the cause of the girl’s moodiness and 
silence, he kept to himself. For she 
would be beautiful, were she no more 
than skin and bone, and he guarded 
her, therefore, with tender care, as a 
salable possession. ° 

Out on the field of Sunnaiyat the 
dead slumbered, but uneasily, for the 
Arabs, encamped about, burrowed -and 
sniffed and pawed their way, inch by 
inch, among the rotting carcasses of 
Turk and Christian. But it was to the 
Turks that they gave their best atten- 
tion. The English were poor reward. 

The big tent stood, again, facing the 
river and the desert. Again, as purple 
and green shadows crept along the hori- 


zon, Adah lay on her pile of goatskins 
and looked out. And the old sheik, re- 
turning from his daily foraging expedi- 
tion to the battlefield, would squat be- 
fore her and spread out the trophies of 
his search. 

She looked carefully at them all, and 
she listened while the position of each 
abandoned trench was described. 
Sometimes, lying on her elbow, she 
drew aimless lines on a bit of goatskin 
that she held in her hand. 

Day after day went by as she sat 
quietly in her tent, and the old sheik 
frowned, each night, as he looked at 
her. 

“Flower of love, thou dost seem to 
droop,” he said one evening. 

“Nay,” she answered quickly, “it is 
the heat. When this battlefield is 
picked over, shall we go toward the 
mountains ?” 

The old one was pleased, and a doubt 
was removed from his mind. It was a 
change of air for which the girl pined. 

“Thou shalt go Aas soon as the place 
of death is picked clean,’ he prom- 
ised. 

So she waited, crying upon Allah in 
the silent watches of the night; and 
soon He answered. 

The old sheik was chuckling. 

“Of a truth, we had a rare catch to- 
day,” he told Adah. “We found some 
English officers, and their uniforms 
were still on them.” 

She knew, before he put the bullet- 
riddled coat before her. 

“Where found you these?’ 
quired listlessly. 

He told her. And 
down on the goatskin. 

The field of Sunnaiyat is a fearful 
place to-day. The Arab has disinterred 
it. But he does not work after sun- 
down. Adah knew that. She rode her 
horse to the edge of the field, and then 
she went forward on foot, picking her 
way sunken, water-soaked 
trenches, stepping across the bones of 


she in- 


she marked it 


across 
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men, following a set course, marked out 
by the goatskin in her hand. ; 

She found him when the sun was al- 
most gone. She would not have 
known that flesh-riven head, that body 
where the ribs poked out through the 
thin undervest, had it not been for a 
little pouch which he wore about his 
neck. 

In it he had carried a long lock of her 
black hair and a bit of the veil she had 
worn when she had first met him by the 
river well. 


All across that dreadful land, where 
the bones of men were the only flowers, 
the sun spread his glory of mauve and 
purple, pearl-gray, tender blue and 
sharp sapphire, gold and _ luminous 
brown. Adah looked up toward that 
glory as she took the body in her arms, 
and she pressed her full lips to the black 
lips, and she breathed in the breath of 
the corpse, and she smiled as she 
pressed the flexible little dagger into her 
heart. 

“Allah witnesseth !” she said. 


A MEMORY 


TO-DAY I took the old, gold way— 
The tryst train, once, to love and you, 
Ghosts of romance companioned me, 
All I had known I knew; 


Those secret, jeweled hours we clutched, 
Hoarded, where outlaw love must dwell; 
Your eyes that, giving all, still kept 
The shadow of farewell; * 


Brave laughter, shared desire—your face, 
Sharp in one still white beam of light, 

Haunted with parting—blare of train, 
My lonely, rushing night. 


To-day all days are trysts for us, 
Unhappy, far-off things atoned. 
Still opulent love may not forget 
Love starved, defrauded, stoned! 
MARGUERITE Mooers MARSHALL; 
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Nicolette 


By Josephine A. Meyer 
Author of “The God of Fools,” etc. 


IV.—Understanding Nicolette 


ie peeped through the 


honeysuckled edge of the sum- 
merhouse doorway. On a 
wicker table stood a miscroscope, al- 
most buried in heaps of slides, little 
dishes of specimens, untidy papers, and 


maltreated books. Bending over the 


microscope was a thin man with fair, 
straight hair and fine features. In spite 
of his tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles, 
he looked younger than report had him. 
In fact, the anxious expression on his 
face and the nervous jerkiness of his 
gestures proclaimed a kind of boyish- 


ness that had nothing to do with years. 

Evidently he was very hot, but too 
abstracted to know that the sun was 
pouring through the leafy roof of the 
house directly upon his unprotected 
head. The idea came to him to remove 
his coat, which he dropped upon the 
floor. Then he rolled up his sleeves and 
returned to his microscope. The view 
he got seemed to overheat him afresh. 

“Extraordinary!” he murmured. 

raordinary!”’ And, still with his 
eye glued to the lens of the instrument, 
he began to tug with characteristic 
clumsiness at his collar. 

Nicolette, who had no desire to with- 
draw, felt that she had better make her 
presence known at once. She had heard 
of absent-minded students unthinkingly 
disrobing under similar conditions, 

“What is extraordinary?” she asked. 

He beckoned her to come to the 
microscope without even glancing in 
her direction. 


“Come here. Look at this.” He 
made room for her, and to her relief, 
in his delight at having some one in 
whom to confide his discovery, forgot 
his intention to remove his collar. 

“You’re interested in diatoms?” he 
inquired, as she stooped to look. 

“What a gorgeous beast!” was the 
encouraging response, 

“Tt’s—it’s not an animal.” He looked 
at her a little doubtfully. ‘“Diatoms are 
vegetables, you know.” 

“Does Hoover know it?” 

“Who?” 

“The food administrator. 
doesn’t, don’t tell him.” 

“I? Tell him?” He looked blank. 
“Why, I don’t even know him.” 

“I forgot. It’s your policy not to 
know many people, isn’t it?” 

“T’m not gregarious.” 

“So I’ve heard. That is very unkind 
of you.” 

“I—I beg your pardon?” 

“You own this place?” 

“T inherited it.” 

“And your takes 
the form of being severe with trespass- 


If he 


ungregariousness 


ers.” 
“T don’t think there is such a word 


” 
as 


“How do you know I’m not a tres- 
passer?” 

He looked startled, but somewhat re- 
lieved at having at last caught up with 
her. 

“Are you?” he asked mildly. 

“No. See—I brought the eggs.” 
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“Eggs? What sort?” He looked 


alert. 

“Eggs to eat.” 

“Hen’s eggs?” 

Ves,” 

“Then you’re the hen wife?” 

“What an atrocious name!” 

“Tm awfully sorry—truly—— I 
didn’t realize I meant nothing— 
» nothing: ” He seemed so covered 
‘with confusion that she felt she had to 

reassure him. 

“That’s all right. ‘You didn’t say 
anything dreadful. It was fishwife I 
was thinking of—the ladies who swear 
so. You didn’t call me a fishwife, so I 
forgive you.” 

He wiped the beads of perspiration 
from his forehead. 

“That’s why I—I shun people,” he 
confessed at length in a chastened voice. 
*“T’m continually insulting them—with- 
out meaning to. Real ladies don’t seem 
able to understand.” 

“Dear me! I almost acted like a real 
lady.” 

“Another thing,” he added suspi- 
ciously, “I don’t understand jokes.” 

“Really ?” 

“It’s the truth. And it’s so hard to 
explain. You're the first person who 
has taken my statement seriously. Are 
you a scientist?” 

“No. I told you I’m—I’m the 
What did you call me?” 

“Please don’t repeat it. I’m afraid 
it was the wrong title. Besides, it isn’t 
a proof that you’re not scientific. Un- 
til a year ago, I was a clerk—in a dry- 
goods store, you know.” 

Nicolette flushed. His kindly in- 
genuousness put her in the uncomfort- 
able situation of being ashamed to find 
him amusing. 

“Were—were you—just as scientific 
then?” She tried to picture it. 

“T used to study at night. I saved 
up to go to college, but I didn’t go.” 

“Why not?” 


“When I had saved enough, I was 
too old. I’m twenty-eight now.” 

“No one would dream it.” 

“They'd find out. They’re keen, 
And college boys laugh at you 50, 
People are so apt to laugh at me, I 
hate it. Even when I insult them— 
though, of course, I don’t mean to. It’s 
odd.” 

“Try laughing with them.” 

“At myself?” 

“Tt wouldn’t harm you.” 

“How can you laugh at yourself?” 
He stared at her with searching, seri- 
ous eyes in which lurked brooding 
shadows. Then a slow color mounted 
in his face. “I have a better way,” he 
declared, with an unexpected secretive- 
ness. 

“What ?” 

“T shall discover something and have 
it named after me. That is my greatest 
ambition. Then they won’t laugh.” 

“What? If you name a bug after 
you?” 

“Oh, I can’t hope to discover a new 
insect—no. But perhaps a new form of 
protozoa. Now, this diatom, here, 
seems to have unusual striations. If 
only Do you mind looking at it 
again 

“T assure you diatoms are not on my 
calling list. I shouldn’t recognize one 
if it bowed to me. I’m the hen wife— 
don’t forget.” 

“And you aren’t interested in any- 
thing but hens ?” 

“This from you! Yes, I’m interested 
in Belgium. That’s why I came over 
here.” 

“You’ve come from Belgium ?” 

“Nonsense! I came from my moth- 
er’s house, next door. I came to talk 
to you about Belgium.” . 

“Belgium ?” 

“Yes, a country in Europe there’s 
been some scandal about lately. Have 
you never heard of it?” 

“You mean—Belgium that caused the 
war?” 
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“So she did! And now even the 
United States is fighting for her. 
What’s the matter?” 

He had straightened up and stood 
staring at her. His face was white and 
drawn with some emotion she could not 
classify. He worked his mouth curi- 
ously, as he moistened his lips, and his 
lean neck showed him to be swallowing 
agitatedly. 

“T’ll show you where the kitchen is, 
he announced suddenly, as his restless, 
hunted eyes fell on the basket in her 
hand. “My cook loves hen’s eggs. 
She eats ever so many a day. I’ve seen 
the shells.” 

He started for the door and stumbled 
over his coat. For an instant he stared 
at it uncomprehendingly; then he 
flushed and scrambled into it in haste, 
muttering an apology. 

Nicolette watched him quizzically. 

“Why don’t you want to talk about 
the war?” she asked. 

“Please—please 

He strode over to her and took her 
arm. Gently he steered her down the 
walk that led from the summerhouse. 

“The kitchen is right over there.” He 
pointed through the bushes. “Always 
take that path when you come with the 
eggs again. Interruptions are so—so 
disconcerting.” 

“It was you who started to talk!” ex- 
claimed Nicolette indignantly - 

“Did I: ‘eZ 

"? 


I’m so sorry! 
“ies nice of you to say so: 


” 


” 


“T get so interested in my work I’m 
apt to tell any one of my discoveries. 
I often find myself addressing dumb 
animals in my preoccupation,” he apol- 
ogized. 

“You flatter me!” 

“What? Oh, surely—you can’t think 
—I——” His voice faded out com- 
pletely in his distress. “There’s the 
kitchen—in there. The cook—she’ll be 
so glad——” In the middle of his 
sentence, he wheeled and fled. 


of Nicolette 


“Where have you been, Nick? We 
were looking all over for you!’ ex- 
claimed Nicolette’s sister as Nicolette 
strolled into the kitchen a few minutes 
later and found the women of the 
household busily assisting Annie, the 
cook, to “preserve the nation,” as she 
wrote to Timothy later. 

“Why? Is it the kiddies? 
have they done?” 

“Your kiddies?” smiled her mother 
lovingly. “They’re wonderful!” 

“They had the good fortune to take 
after Timothy,” conceded Lucy, her. 
sister. “They’re even teaching my wild 
infant manners. You’re much more 
worrisome even now. Where were 
you?” 

“I’ve been working—for Belgium.” 

“At the Red Cross?” 

“No, next door. Didn’t Lennie An- 
derson say she needed a fair grounds, 
now that the Phelpses up and got Ger- 
man measles on the chosen premises ?” 

Nicolette deposited her basket on the 
table, and Lucy looked in with in- 
terest. 

“What are the eggs? A donation? 
The fair is a month off, you know,” she 
inquired sweetly. 

“No, they’re camouflage. I used 
them to get me through Ferguson’s 
without being arrested as a trespasser. 
I’ve just had an interview with 
What’s his name, Lucy? The new in- 
cumbent ?” 

“Mitchell Heaton?” 

“Nicolette!” gasped her mother. 
“You haven't been calling on a strange 
man without an introduction!” 

“No, dear, not formally calling on 
him. I sneaked through the hole we 
made in the hedge when we were 
youngsters. It was almost all healed 
up, Lucy. Would you believe it?” 

“I don’t remember it,” retorted Lucy 
loftily. 

“Now, Luce! We were forbidden to 
go in there, mummy, because the care- 
taker threatened he’d shoot us on sight. 


What 


, 
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Lucy’s scared to own up to you yet. 
It was our chosen adventure. But you 
ought to try it nowadays, Lucy. It’s 
fifty times sportier hazard. Many serv- 
ants about and a chance to be haled into 
court.” 

“Nicolette!” protested her mother. 

“We'll keep Harold and Susie here 
for you, Nick, but don’t you think Tim- 
othy is lonely back home there without 
you?” suggested Lucy. 

“The worst is over, Lucy. I’ve met 
the owner, and we’re very intimate 
friends by now. He’s confessed to me 
his life’s ambition. He’s a dear little 
fellow—not at all what you’d expect. 
Talks perfect English. Lennie would 
find him fascinating, I’m sure.” 

“Get that scheming look out of your 
eye, Nick. Lennie is not marrying just 
now. And if you’re going to work, 


please develop a few encouraging symp- 
There’s an apron over there.” 


toms. 


“Hello! Are you fishing?” 

Mitchell Heaton looked up next day 
from where he was squatting on the 
bank of the sullen little stream that 
formed the eastern boundary of his 
estate. He had been filling small bot- 
tles with the brackish water, and the 
sudden voice on the other side of the 
creek startled him into upsetting most 
of the slime he had so carefully scooped 
up. 

“No,” he answered, with a nervous 
jerk of his body, suggestive of a de- 
sire to get up and run. “I’m collecting 
protozoa.” 

“Catch any big ones?” 

“Big?” He moistened his lips and 
prepared to explain in a manner that 
was constrainedly patient and rather 
scared. “Why, it—er—it isn’t their 
size that interests me, you see. It’s 
their variety.” 

“And you find them—various ?” 

“What? I—I saw all this beautiful 
green scum and I ventured to hope I 
might have the good fortune to—to find 


some unusual specimens of infusoria _ 
in it.” 

“In other words, you’re hunting for 
your namesake?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite understand 
you.” His voice was so bewildered 
that it sounded remote. 

“Never mind.” Nicolette brushed 
aside his density with impatience, 
“How delighted your uncle would be if 
he knew you were enjoying your inher- 
itance in such detail!” 

He caught the sarcasm in her voice, 

“Oh, I shan’t injure anything,” he 
explained quickly. “I shan’t alter the 
property perceptibly by my researches, 
I love microscopical work.” 

“Do you? Then you must find most 
of this vast estate of yours superflu- 
ous.” Nicolette thought she saw an 
opening and jumped at it. 

“No, not superfluous. The grounds 
are really ideal for my purpose, with 
this stream and the rocks and that 
woody glade down there. It’s all a bi- 
ologist could ask for.” 

“Was your uncle a biologist ?” 

“Oh, dear no! He was a strange 
man with a restless desire to be tray- 
eling all the time. He hardly lived in 
this place at all after building it. He 
had a curious penchant for cats.” 

“T’d rather have a cat for a pet than 
an infusoria.” 

“My dear young lady! What an 
astonishing idea! You couldn’t make 
a pet of infusoria. They are invisible 
to the naked eye.” He actually smiled 
at her. 

“Yet they amuse you?” 

“Amuse? Bless my soul! 
research,” 

“Aren’t you afraid it is making you 
1ear-sighted ?” 

“Why—why—what difference would 
that make? Scientists give up their 
lives for their work. I would willingly 
—most willingly—go blind if, by sacri- 
ficing my eyesight, I could add one bit 


It’s for 
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of information-to the world’s knowl- 

edge.” 
“T yery much fear you’ve gone blind 

Have you ever been in love °” 


already. 
I can tell be- 


“Now you're joking. 


cause you seem so irrelevant.” 
“I’m continually suspecting you of 
joking because you're so pig-headedly 


consistent. Have you never in all your 
life thought of anything but the cor- 
puscles of an amoeba °” 

“Corpuscles of an ameeba! What an 
amazing idea!” 

Nicolette made a wild, distracted 
gesture that overturned her little basket 
of eggs. 

“Young man,” she said solemnly, as 
she gathered them up from the grfss, “a 
just and patient God will punish you 
for taking His great world so literally !” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“So penuriously—so 
Have you ever seen anything beautiful 
outside of the tube of a microscope?” 

“I think I understand you now,” he 
hazarded timidly. ‘You think I don’t 
appreciate the big things of life, too, 
Is that it?” 

“Do you ‘Si 

“I think only scientists really do. 
Take a tree toad, for example. I love 
and respect him the more for under- 
standing the construction of his tissues. 
Some people loathe certain insects— 
I couldn't 
too much 


narrowly ! 


the cockroach, for instance. 


loathe a cockroach. I know 


about him.” 

Nice lette swallow ed hard. 

“When you see a pretty girl, do you 
think of the of her tis- 
sues?” she demanded. ‘‘Would you love 
Lennie Anderson with the same intel- 
lectual passion you bestow on cock- 
roaches ?” 

Mitchell. Heaton’s eyes 
selves upon her with almost reverent 


construction 


fixed them- 


joyousness, 

“Man is so complex,” he began in a 
sort of chant, “his beauty is so in- 
finite ie 
IO 


“T’m talking of women,” interrupted 
Nicolette impatiently, “girls—sex !” 

She flushed at her own unexpected 
boldness and flushed deeper when she 
saw a sudden rush of color in his face 
and a new look in his eyes—a look that 
brought him to earth, placed him be- 
side her, made him conscious of her 
for the first time. 

“You—you’ve never met Lennie An- 
derson,” she heard herself stammer. 
“You’d—you’d forget For good- 
ness’ sake, stop staring at me!” she fin- 
ished desperately. 

He looked away quickly, and nerv- 
ously began to fill the bottles again, but 
with none of his former deftness. 
There uncomfortable pause; 
then Nicolette rose. A new idea had 
come to her as she had watched him 
dabble at his unlovely task. = 

“If you were to find this—this in- 
finitesimal namesake of yours, this com- 
pletely new animalcule—would you be 
willing to give up hunting for his 
brothers and sisters for a_ while? 
Would you devote your life for a couple 
of years to being fairly human?” 

He looked at her in an odd, puzzled 
way and did not seem able to answer. 

“Tf you found a 
vegetable—wouldn’t it take some time 
for real—I mean great scientists—noted 
ones—to—well, to admit it to the ani- 


Was an 


strange—beast— 


mal or vegetable kingdom? To pass 


it?” 

lo pass Te 
“Declare it an authentic discovery,” 
she explained. 

“Yes.” 

“Meantime you could—take a sort of 
rest, couldn’t you, to get acquainted 
with your neighbors—human ones ?” 

“Yes.” She squirmed a little under 
the full, unveiled glow of his steady 
yaze. 

“I—I’ve 


have found—rather queer specimens in 


heard—some naturalists 


this creek.” 
She did not stop to note the effect of 
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her remark, but fled through the 
wooded glade behind her. When she 
was out of sight, she doubled her track 
and crept cautiously up to the summer- 
house. It was empty, and the polished 
microscope blinked at her invitingly. 
The piles of colored smears stood 
ready. Swiftly she broke open one of 
the eggs in her basket and performed a 
vandalistic operation on many of the 
choicest slides. 


“Great excitement reigns in the Mer- 
edith household,” wrote Nicolette to 
Timothy next morning. “The United 
States navy has given my noble brother 
Winslow two days’ vacation. They call 
it leave. These two days are to be 
spent, apparently, in eating all his fa- 
vorite foods. Mother, Lucy, and Annie 
are so deeply concerned in overlooking 
nothing that they live in the kitchen. 
The odd thing is that they seem to think 
this feeding spectacle will delight the 
spirituelle Lennie. She is much more 
spirit than intellect, Timmy. Anyway, 
they talk of nothing but baked ham, 
waffles, duck, curried eggs, and Len- 
nie’s joy. 

“By the way, I expect a call from 
Mr. Heaton. I'll manage to have Len- 
nie round when he comes. He must 
forget the construction of her tissues 
her. After all, he’s 

And he doesn’t 
| Wy1771 


“" dh. but, Timmy dear, he only vO 


when he looks at 
twenty 


seem utterly impervious 


only 


ing to call on me because I put brachi 


opods on his protozoa. That’s an in 
vitation to ‘call, in biology. 1 
wish he’d been interested in a subject 
I hadn’t flunked in at college. I feel 
a bit as if I were bluffing threugh an 


rather 


important exam.” 

Leonore Anderson was in the library 
with Lucy when Nicolette went down 
with her letter to Timothy stamped and 
sealed. Lennie looked lovelier than 
ever, Nicolette thought, in a pale-blue 
lawn dress that brought out the glint 


of gold in her soft, heavy hair and ae 
cented the blue of her eyes. Her cheeks 
were delightfully rosy, and she seemed 
radiant over some good news. 

“We've found a place for the fair,” 
she informed Nicolette, with a gladness 
that seemed out of all proportion to the 
subject. 

“You 
Nicolette. 

“Mrs. Haverly’s—a_ lovely place, 
Not quite so big as the Pagetts’, but so 
beautifully laid out.” 

The doorbell rang. 

“Didn’t I tell you to wait and trust 
me—that I’d get you TFerguson’s?” 
asked Nicolette sternly. 

“But, Nick, you were just joking. 
Lucy told me so. And the Haverlys 


” 


Where?” demanded 


have? 


are so sweet 

She broke off, a little hurt. It was 
plain that Nicolette’s ears were focused 
on sounds in the hall beyond. 

“Cancel Mrs. Haverly’s,” she advised 
genially as Delia, the maid, hovered un- 
certainly in the doorway. “I wasn't 
fooling. That’s Mitchell Heaton now, 
isn’t it, Delia?” 

“T don’t rightly know, Mrs. Meade. 
Sure, I never did see him here before.” 

“Whom did he ask for?” asked Lucy 
practically. 

Delia seemed to have some difficulty 
here, too. 

“Tt w the 

“It’s Mitchell. That’s his pet name 
Nicolette. “Come 


( 
for me,” explained 


on, Lennie.” 

“Lennie, don’t go with her—be care- 
ful! Nick, it’s not fair! We have to 
live here after you go home!” wailed 
Lucy, as Nicolette dragged Lennie 
through the door. 

Mitchell Heaton was standing in the 
hall with his hat in his hand. He looked 
feet there 
resolution. 
seemed to 


as if he had anchored his 
with a rapidly dissolving 
The sight of Nicolette 

hearten him considerably, nor did he so 
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much as glance at her beautiful young 
companion. 

“I’m so glad to see you!” he ex- 
claimed quickly. “I wasn’t sure I had 
understood you when you referred to 
yourself as my neighbor. I hope I’m as 
happy in understanding your ei 
to the deductions of naturalists regar 
ing unusual forms of alge and infusoria 
in the waters of is 

“Yes, yes. This is Miss Leonore An- 
derson, whom I’ve spoken of to you. 
I’m so anxious for you two to become 
friends,” presented Nicolette sooth- 
ingly. 

Leonore bowed, a little constrainedly. 
The young man blinked at her with the 
annoyance with which one blinks water 
from one’s eyes. His curt nod cannot 
be classified as a bow. 

“Was it the alge you spoke of, or 
was it desmids—or perhaps diatoms? I 
haven’t noticed the extreme hyper- 
trophy among the latter, though there 
are interesting e 

“Miss Anderson is getting up a fair 
for Belgian relief work,” replied Nic- 
ollette pleasantly. “We spoke of Bel- 
gium—you remember—the day before 
yesterday. I know you're interested 
in 5 

“Belgium!” The would-be biologist’s 
mild voice rose to a squeak of protest. 
He seemed to swell suddenly with 
balked impatience. ‘‘What does Bel- 
gium matter when I’m on the eve of 
my great discovery !” 

“Oh, Nick, he’s a pacifist!’ gasped 
Leonore, as one of her ancestors might 
have cried, ‘‘He’s a heretic!” 

“Nonsense! He hasn’t thought about 
it—that’s all. He’s been so busy. He’s 
as good'a patriot as Winslow.” 

“Winslow!” repeated Leonore, with 
a proud, repudiating turn of her head 
and a bright flash of her eye that Nic- 
olette would have known how to in- 
terpret at any other time. “Winslow 
is in the navy—now.” 

“Undoubtedly Mr. 


Heaton would 


~ beautiful. 


join the navy, too, had he thought it 
over.” 

“T don’t want to think it over. It'll 
be time enough when I’m drafted. I 
want to contribute something useful to 
the world se 

“Useful!” Suddenly Nicolette lost 
all patience with him. “You make me 
mad, Mitchell Heaton! Do you really 
think it useful for you to pin your name 
on a germ so small that even when it’s 
abnormally fat, you have to have a 
microscope to see it?” 

“Tt’s not a germ. It’s 

“You think you know what it is! 
Who are you to add to the world’s en- 
lightenment when you can’t even see 
that your Reggies or Algies or whatever 
you call them are just overfed?” 

“Overfed—just overfed? On what?” 

“On eggs—same as you give all in- 
valids. That’s what I did—fed them 
eggs—and they doubled their weight in 
a second.” 

“You—fed—them ! 
how ?” 

“Dropped albumen on the slides for 
you. Now that you’ve fallen with a 
thump over the verge of your revolu- 
tionary discovery, maybe you'll listen 
to something really important. Lennie, 


” 


Good God, 


‘tell him some of those stories you told 


Lucy and me—about those wonderful, 
martyred Belgian women and children. 
Make him forget his plethoric bugs for 
a while. Tell him about little Ernestine 
Angele, and that story Jim Watson told 
you. Go ahead. Tell him why we need 
to think about the Belgians and to help 
them all we can.” 

Leonore’s eloquence on this theme 
was famous and not overestimated. As 
she grew excited, she grew even more 
Nicolette watched her, tri- 
umphing in her power. Surely no man 
with eyes or ears could withstand her 
appeal. She glanced over toward 
Mitchell Heaton. He was not looking 
at Lennie. He was staring at Nicolette. 
When she met his gaze, he turned 
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swiftly away. Lennie paused for 
breath. 

“Do you think,” inquired Nicolette 
severely, “that a nation that has suf- 
fered and borne all that should be 
shelved in favor of elementary bi- 
ology ?” 

“You put albumen on the slides?” 
asked Heaton, in a strained voice. 

“Suppose I did? Is that your an- 
swer?” 

“How did you know albumen was 
like protoplasm ?” 

“He’s hopeless, Lennie!” sighed Nic- 
olette. “At least—for the present. You 
must postpone the fair.” 

“How did you know? Have you 
ever done any laboratory work?” in- 
sisted Heaton. “Please—I should like 
so much to know? Did you only pre- 
tend ignorance? And have you—have 
you been—to college?” 

Something pathetic and humble in his 
voice forced Nicolette to reply. 

“Ves, of course I went to college.” 


“And I thought you were ignorant! 


I should have known Why, you 
could teach me! You tried to. I am 
blind !” ' 

“We were talking about Belgium,” 
broke in Nicolette uneasily. 

“You’re right, Nick!” exclaimed 
Lennie indignantly. “He’s hopeless! 
He has no heart at all! Why do we 
waste time trying to touch it?” 

“No heart? Do you think I have no 
heart?” Heaton turned eagerly to Nic- 
olette. 

“Then show you have, if you have,” 
challenged Nicolette. 

“I—I want to speak to vou alone.” 
His face was quite pale. 

“Don’t trouble to beg my pardon.” 
Leonore rose huffily and left the room. 

“Here! Lennie, come back!” Nic- 
olette darted to the door after her, but 
Heaton was there before her. He 
grasped her arm to hold her back; then 
seemed unable to release her. 


“Wait, please wait!” he begged 
, od 


wildly. “I—want to prove I have 4. 
heart. I want to propose to you!” 

“To me? You mean to Lennie, [yj 
call her.” Nicolette staggered, but re. 
covered with swiftness and presence of 
mind, 

“No, to you. Not to her. I didn't 
know what was the matter with me, | 
couldn’t sleep for thinking of you. | 
could hardly work this morning. The— 
strange results on the smears seemed to 
cure me, but now—I don’t care! I don't 
care that it wasn’t the real discovery, 
I know you were right about every- 
thing. That wasn’t living. I didn’t see 
any one till I saw you. If you could 
only love me a littlhe—half as much as 
I love you—I’d give up all my work, 
I'd do anything for you, but I know 
I’d be inspired by you to work in the 
right way at something—maybe biol- 
Maybe I could discover the speci- 


ogy. 
men. Maybe, if you directed me 
“Hush!” Nicolette broke free from 
his grip. “You're talking like a crazy 
man! You mustn’t go on like that! 
I’m married—married! Don’t you 
hear?” 
“Married?” His voice dropped to 
something near a sob. “Oh—when?” 
“Does it matter? Marriage is final 
—usually—when you love your hus- 
band.” 
“Do you love your husband ?” 
“How dare you?” 
I’m so I told 
ilways offending people! I 
just wanted to be 


“Excuse ‘me, sorry. 
you. I’m 
didn’t mean to! I 
sure.” 

“Sure of what ?” 

“That I have no chance. Yourre the 
only person I ever got to know. I can't 
help loving you.” 

“That’s not love.” 

“Yes, it is. To love is to under- 
stand. I understand you. Wait., I'll 
prove it. Good-by.” He left her so 
abruptly that she had not even time to 
answer his good-by before he was gone. 

“I have the fair grounds for you,” 
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announced Nicolette to Lucy and Le- 
onore, a few minutes later in the garden. 

“Nick, do you mean it? Did he say 
he'd give them to your Oh, you're a 
wonder! Lucy, you can’t imagine what 
a task it was to get anything into that 
man’s head!’ Leonore turned enthusi- 
astically to Lucy. “Nicolette has the 
most wonderful powers of persuasion! 
How did you make him understand ?” 

“Understand?” repeated Nicolette 
and blushed very vividly. “Why—I— 
er—— Well, anyway,” she added, with 
astonishing asperity, “I didn’t try. I 
was thinking of you for him. It wasn’t 
my fault And she left them gaz- 
ing after her, dumfounded. 


“Your friend Mitchell Heaton seems 
to be moving out for the fair,” observed 
Lucy next morning, as Nicolette en- 
tered the dining room. 

“Moving out?” Nicolette’s 
dropped. 


“The 


jaw 


milkman told Annie he’d al- 
ready gone,” suppleniented Mrs. Mere- 
dith quietly. ‘The servants there have 
all had orders to close up the house.” 
“Worse than German _ measles,” 
smiled George Morton, Lucy’s hus- 
band, as he rose and picked up his pa- 
Nick. Sorry ‘you 
Lucy will crow 


per. ‘‘Good-by, 
missed out this time. 
over you, I know.” 

“He’s echoed Nicolette in 
despair, ‘‘without even one decent-sized 
look at Lennie! It can’t be! It mustn’t 
be! Why, she could land him 
practically no effort at all—on the re- 
bound.” 

“Rebound? What rebound?” asked 
Lucy quickly, and George postponed his 
exit to listen. 

“He—he—why—— 
man a for? Ask George. It 
must have been a lové affair. In fact 
he confessed as much to me yes- 
Nicolette pulled through with 


gone,” 


with 


What is any 
recluse 


—he- 
terday.” 
an effort. 


“Well, he'll have to find some one 


beside Lennie to rebound to. Oh, Nick, 
where is your discerning eye?” burst 
out Lucy. j : 

“Can’t you see, dear?” asked her 
mother mildly. “Lennie is practically 
engaged to our Winslow.” 

“She is! You told me she wasn’t 
marrying just now!” 

“She isn’t. Not till after the war. 
That’s why it isn’t a real engagement. 
Winslow wants to leave her free. You 
understand ?” 

“Well, if I’d known 
olette. 

“There’s a letter on your plate in a 
strange handwriting, with a local post- 
mark. We're dying of curiosity about 
it,” said Lucy. “Do open it and read 
it to us. It’s probably Mitchell’s fare- 
well.” 

It was. Fortunately Nicolette took . 
the precaution to read it to herself first. 
She gave them the substance of it, an 
innocuous version, but her burning 
cheeks grew stingingly hot under the 
level, amused gaze of her sister. 

“The first part is a sort of history 
of his life—how he wanted so much to 
have a chance to study and didn’t have 
the money to satisfy that ambition till 
just about a year ago. Then came the 
war, and he was so much in terror of its 
interrupting him in his work that he 
wouldn’t think about it at all. That 
explains a lot, doesn’t it ?” 

“Go on,” ordered Lucy. 

“He says that’s why he wanted to 
a name for himself—because he 


’ sulked Nic- 


make 
knew that, in the long run, he’d have to 
go. And now—he—well, it seems he’s 
going to enlist—in the navy.” 

“For the love of Mike!” gasped 
George. “Why?” 

“Tt—well—it seems to be—that—love 
affair I told you about. He—thinks 
that’s what she—she was driving at.” 

“What do you mean?” asked her 
mother. ‘He thinks that’s why she re- 
fused him? Why doesn’t he ask her?” 


“I—I don’t know. Really, how 
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should I? Anyway, he doesn’t say any- 
thing about letting us use his place for 
the fair. That’s the main thing, isn’t 
it?” Nicolette folded the letter de- 
cidedly and with an air of relief. 

“So he didn’t understand you, after 
all,” smiled Lucy. 

Nicolette battled vainly against the 
feeling that there was something know- 
ing behind the mockery in her sister’s 
voice. 

“T don’t want any more breakfast,” 
she announced, rising almost in panic. 


Ainslee’s 


“Are Susan and Harold in the garden | 
with Georgie? I haven’t seen them this ~ 
morning.” At the French window she 
took courage to pause and face her sis, 
ter. “No, Lucy,” she said decidedly, 
“he didn’t understand me, and I’m glad 
of it.” 

“What on earth is the matter with 
her?” asked her mother helplessly as 
she vanished. “And she hasn’t eaten a 
thing.” 

“Oh—you know Nick!” replied Lucy 
lightly. 

















THE LAST SONG 


LL! ixHT gone and day gone, 
Ebb tide by the sea; 
Empty heart, broken heart— 


No mere dreams for nx 


Silver clouds’ lost in gray, 
Silver sails at sea, 

Night closes over you— 
No more dreams for me. 


The last tears, the last song, 

Bear them away, O sea! 

They shall die in another’s dream— 
No more dreams for me. 


FLORA FIELD, 





The Green Parasol 


By Katharine Metcalf Roof 


KNOW that I am “young,” as 

Uffington says. He always has 

the air of excusing me on that 
ground. Uffington, to my mind, per- 
fectly symbolizes the world—the world 
which cannot understand that my real 
ailment is the unique malady of genius! 
They say that my art is decadent. One 
reviewer, | remember,-characterized me 
as “a decayed bud.” I rather liked that 
phrase. But Uffington, with his big, 
burly tastes, how could he hope to un- 
derstand an exotic like Ashbel Bourne? 


and about as sympathetic. 

And I am a modern of the modern- 
ists. You know my painting and my 
sculpture, and also, I doubt not, my 
But if vou do not keep in 
movements of 


vers libre 
touch with the newer 
art, do not, I beg, imagine that I am 
of the puerile school of the Futurists 
and Post-impressionists—men who 
draw, whether they know better or not, 
neither do I 


like intoxicated babies: 
perpetrate the geometric, optometric 
No, I am the 


decaved beauty, if 


he Cubists 
beauty 
you will, but still beauty. | 
Strauss—ves, and Debussy ; I enjoy the 
broken intervals of Schoenberg; I can 
find pleasure—sometimes—in the art 
of Matisse and Cézanne. But why go 
down theelist? I, Ashbel Bourne, am a 
greater soul than they. Some day you 
will all know it and come to lay your 


apostle 


adore 


post-mortem wreaths upon my tomb. 
life 
must live art as | 


To me, art and are interwoven 


and inextricable. | 


SEER 


create it. And it was through the lure 
of both art and life that Irene was able 
for a brief space to wring the heart of 
genius. 

I saw Irene first in the late after- 
noon. It is not so I would have chosen. 
I am, as you know, an apostle of the 
half tones. I detest the screech of day- 
light. For me the mystery of twi- 
light, the discretion of night! But sun- 
light! It is for the ugly moralists who 
hate beauty and genius! 

It was late afternoon, I said, but that 
does not give you the picture. My cab 
was held in a block at a cross street. 
The spring sun was warm, and I was 
sitting far back in the shadow of my 
hansom. I affect hansoms, and always ~ 
have the same driver; he is accustomed 
to what Uffington calls my _ eccen- 
tricities. There, among the crowd of 
foot passengers on the sidewalk, the 
miracle happened. I saw Irene, a soul 
as much apart from the rest of human- 
ity, I felt, as I Bathed in an un- 
earthly green light she stood, the subtle, 


am. 


insinuating, vertiginous glow shadow- 
ing, yet illuminating, her face and 
gown. Exquisitely sinuous, as sug- 
gestive as Stuck’s “Sin,” she waited 
there, holding over her head a parasol 
of Chinese green silk that magically 
transformed the crude rays of the sun 
into sinister beauty. 

When I see what my soul demands, 
I know it; and, knowing it, I seize it 
and make it mine. In an instant I was 
out of my cab and standing beside her 


on the pavement. I was not original, I 
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her smile had power to touch the ob 


admit, in that moment. I claimed a 
previous acquaintance with her, and by 
some luck granted of the gods, I men- 
tioned the name of people she knew. 
Of course she was familiar with my 
name. I easily secured her invitation to 
call, and so it began. 

Of what use to tell of the subtly 
thrilling hours that I spent thereafter 
with Irene? To her the world now 
Owes great art. She was at least an in- 
strument. It was while I sat in the 
green light of her room, with its de- 
liciously disturbing evil insinuations, 
that I first conceived my poem “Chrys- 
olite.” And it was from my memory 
of Irene as she looked that first night, 
in the unearthly glow of her green 
globes, that I painted my “Snake 
Woman.” If you have not seen it, you 
will think of Stuck, perhaps. Not at 
all, my friend! Stuck, poor, worthy 
old conservative, although he had so 
fine a sense of the subject, is old-fash- 
ioned, prudish, in comparison with me. 
For I, Ashbel Bourne, represent the art 
of the sixth sense, the emotion of the 
seventh plane. But perhaps you do 
not understand. We will return to 
[rene. 

I have dreamed of loving a mermaid. 
[ have longed to live the life of a cen- 
aur. I have desired, with all the fire 
»f my imagination, unique experiences 
n love-making. In Irene I seemed to 
vave found all that I longed for 

No woman ever plaved more mad 
leningly upon the emotional nature of 
ler lover than she. How? In what 
nanner? I could not describe it. Look- 
ng back upon those hours of dream, 
cannot recall that she said much. But 
er great, heavy-lashed eves, which 
eemed to have looked upon all the 
idden mysteries—they said it all. 
ometimes I felt as if, by the lifting 
nd dropping of those lids, my very 
eartbeats were regulated. And her 
mile, her faint smile beside which that 
f the Mona Lisa seemed a smirk— 


scurest nerves of the heart. 

Essayists have speculated, for the 
most part with becoming delicacy, upon 
the sins, open and secret, of La Gio. 
conda. Upon the capacities. for eyjj 
that lay in the deep heart of Irene J 
scarcely dared to think. I, Ashbel 
Bourne, the Supreme Secessionist, as 
I looked in her eyes, could only draw 
back, faint, dizzy, from contemplation 
of that moral abyss. I have had the 
handicap of a conventional upbringing, 
There are vistas of distortion upon 
which I cannot yet fix my eyes without 
flinching. But Irene’s training had been 
different. Her father was exaggerat- 
edly modern, she told me, with her 
smile of doubtful meanings. I knew it 
was because of the beautiful, mon- 
strous obliquity of her soul that she 
elected to live forever in her perverse 
world of emerald light. I knew, and 
paused shudderingly—not with horror 
or recoil, you understand, but like the 
epicure who defers his full ecstasy un- 
til the absolute, ultimate moment. 

“T know what you are,” I said to her 
one day. “You have come to this earth 
from the planet Uranus. You were 
born in the green light of its four 
moons, and you cannot endure our raw, 
glaring: sunlight.” 

She gave me one of her mysterious 
glances. 

“Tor the present,” she said, “I must 
live in the green rays.” 

[I understood what she meant. But 
[ also was a free soul. 

“Let me live with you in that light!” 
I whispered. . 

She gave me a strange look. I could 
see that she hesitated. I had not sup- 
posed that her dark soul could know 
Probably, like* Uffing- 


compunctions. 


ton, she had reflected for the moment 
upon my youth. How little she knew 
my soul! 

“Do not hesitate,” I whispered. “I 
will go with you—all the way into the 


black 
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black heart of darkness! I am not 
afraid!” 

For a moment she stared at me 
oddly; then she smiled, a faint, in- 
scrutable smile that made my very soul 
shiver with anticipation. 

“Tt will not be darkness,” 
“only—green light.” 

What a woman! I was a child in- 
deed beside her! Of course darkness 
was innocent in its interpretation of evil 
compared with the inscrutable insinua- 
tions of green. 

I went home. I dreamed of Irene. I 
painted my famous picture “Em- 
eraude.”” You remember the Academy 
refused it. Indeed I only sent it to 
give them a shock. Fools! They 
laughed to see a woman painted with 
green hair! But you remember how 
the World of Free Souls received it. 

After that night, I knew that the 
great climax was drawing near, the 
moment when my naked soul was to 
touch Irene’s in the abyss. 

One cannot regulate the hour of the 
great emotions. The Immense Mo- 
ments of life are set by destiny’s clock. 
And so, although I would have chosen 

have it come in the heart of the 
night or with the breath of the secret 
dawn, it was afternoon, the time that 
Irene and I first met, that revelation 


she said, 


We were sitting in her reception 


together. It had a balcony out- 
side the window facing upon the river. 
It was June now, and the day was 
warm. The windows were open, but 


the silk awnings admitted only the em- 
erald glow in which Irene lived and had 
her beautiful, evil being. 

She was very near me. An intoxicat- 
ing perfume that seemed to emanate 
from the depths of her soul filled the 
Her replies were low. Her long 
Suddenly some- 


room, 
lashes veiled her eyes. 


thing gave way within me and I cried 


out . 
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“Oh, how much longer must I wait S 


? 


dark angel of my soul! 
She raised her lashes suddenly and — 


poured into mine the full, awful splen= ~ 


dor of her eyes. 

“Wait—for what?” she asked. 

Her low voice only stirred me to 
frenzy. 

“For our hour, our wonderful hour,” 
I cried, “when we shall go down into 
the ecstasy of hell together!” 

She gave a little cry and rose to her 
feet. I saw her bosom, thinly veiled 
with chiffon, rise and fall tumultuously. 
She, also, had come to the brink, the 
moment when our great passion must 
be expressed. I knew it and, strong 
with that knowledge, I took possession 
of her. An instant, a mad, torrential 
instant, I held her in my arms; then 
suddenly, like a mad thing, she broke 
from me and ran out upon the bal- 
cony. For some reason—I felt it in- 
coherently—she preferred that we 
should find each other’s souls out there 


in the stronger, greener light. Her 
octave was reversed, perhaps. I would 


have gone down into the malachite 
depths of the sea for that hour! Her 
soul demanded the knifelike fierceness 
of an emerald sun. 

I looked at her in that clear, evil 
radiance—as if she stood indeed be- 
neath the sinister moon of Urahus. 

“Green woman, green woman, open 
your soul to me!” I cried, and blindly I 
reached out to claim her. 

But, again with a cry, she drew her- 
self from me, and—oh, horror!—I saw 
her hand go out toward the rope. Be- 
fore I could stop her, she had drawn 
it taut. The green silk awning was 
lifted. The full, blinding sunlight 
poured upon Irene. 

Radiant with health, she stood there, 
pink-cheeked, crudely colored as a 
Bouguereau. Gone forever the arsen- 
ical seductiveness of sin, shattered my 
mad, mystical dream of the woman 
from Uranus! In her place Irene, 
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rude and vigorous child of earth! II- 
lusion was dead. 
“You insane infant! 
behave now that the whole street 
see you!” 
Those were the 
said. 


Perhaps you'll 
can 
she 


awful words 


Lost illusions are like a sprained 
muscle. They give a twinge long after 
the real soreness is healed. Genius was 
ever the sport of fools, and life mocks 
the seeker after illusion. 

Irene’s eyes—the eyes I had once in- 


comprehensibly found so beautiful— 
had troubled her, and her father, a 
faddish oculist, had had a theory that 
the difficulty might be cured by her. 
living for a time altogether in an atmos- 
phere of green light. 

Well, the Thames, immortalized by 
Whistler, is not beautiful by day. Ugli- 
ness lies about upon its banks. And 
Irene, poor banal, Philistine, healthy 
Irene, was the instrument destined to 
bring great art to birth in the soul of 
Ashbel Bourne. ‘ Therefore the future 
is in her debt. 


OOO AC 
ILLUSIONS 
Pierrot improvises on the garret guitar. 


O-DAY Pierrette was lilting 
As though she were a bride. 


Alas, she came near tilting 
My heart upon its side! 


dv 


slwake, she is the passion 
And pity in all song, 

Is like a golden sorrow 
Hushed in a golden gong. 


To-night Pierrette was dreaming 


Of castles in the air; 


She saw their turrets gleaming, 
And crowned heads bowed in prayer. 


Io Lo : Lo ~ 
Asleep, She 1s the 7 


Of something faint 


ISO} 


ai | far, 


Is like ee, oe ae 
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Cast by a silver star. 


By day Pierrette is merely 
A seraph—never quite 

The woman that so queerly 
Thaws heaven through the night. 


For, oh, her golden waking 
< ind silver sleeping grace 
Is what spring must be taking 
To make a pansy face! 


WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 








AM always exceedingly sorry when 

I hear that my beloved theater is in 

the doldrums, but I do not place 

very much confidence in the explana- 
offered as 


tions that are- invariably 
satisfactory excuses for its melancholy 
plight. It always seems to me that 


they beg the question. At this partic- 
ular moment of writing, the theater is 
doldrumic—so say the “explanations” — 
because there is an epidemic of illness ; 
because, owing to the war, people have 
less money to spend on amusement ; and 
so on and so forth. Certain managers 
have felt the itch of desperation, and 
the result has been a great deal of talk, 
mostly extremely uninteresting talk. 
But if you look down the list of plays 
produced, it seems to me that the plays 
t responsible 


hemselves must be largely 


for the “slump.” They have been so 
verweenll gly mediocre, so tires el 
didactic aad oh alin ally pointless, that 


people could scarcely be blamed for 


away from them, and preferring 
perhaps the more costly, but at least 
more exciting, game of bridge—in the 
homestead ! 


It is very nice indeed to leave one’s 


Staving 


fireside—and what are firesides for, if 
not to be left ?—and to rush to the play- 
house, “elegantly garbed,” if the play- 
house has anything stimulating to offer, 
but looking at the recent output of 
plays, I can see not the slightest rea- 
son for attributing the cold shoulder 
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presented to the theater to either the 
epidemic or the war. Since the dramatic 


season opened on July 22d, an aston- 
ishing number of productions have 


been withdrawn from the’ metropol- 
itan contest. So far, for reasons best 
known to the managers, we have loved 
and lost these plays: “Allegiance,” 
‘The Blue Pearl,” “She Walked in Her 
Sleep,” “A Very Good Young Man,” 
“He. Didn’t Want to Do It,” “Why 
Worry?” “Double Exposure,” “The 
Woman on the Index,” “Penrod,” 
“Watch Your Neighbor,” “Jonathan 
Makes a Wish,” “Mr. Barnum,” “The 
Maid of the Mountains,” “Another 
Man’s Shoes,” “One of Us,” “The 
Walk-Offs,” “Some Night,” “Humpty- 
Dumpty,” while several other plays are 
trembling on the verge. 


Now it is all very well to say that 
these plays have suffered from “con- 
ditions,” but it is rather a nasty knock 
to the intelligence of theatergoers. 
Most of these offerings were inept, 


trivial, and valueless from any point of 
view. They generally lacked the slight- 
est suspicion of literary distinction, and 
they assumed a tremendous supply of 
bad taste on the part of New York peo- 
ple. I don’t say that we are excep- 
tionally endowed with fine judgment, or 
that it is invariably the best that suc- 
That would-be absolutely un- 
But New York does demand 
entertaining and substantial, 


ceeds. 
true. 


something 
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and it is not fair to pitchfork any trivi- 
_ ality upon the stage and then repine be- 
cause people refuse to patronize it. 
You must remember that the metrop- 
olis is well supplied with theaters and 
can “pick and choose,” as it were. In 
fact, there are so many theaters that the 
public has felt the need of guides in 
the theatrical district. Many times, 
such a hardened theatergoer as yours 
truly has wandered ihto the wrong 
house and found himself watching the 
wrong play. New theaters spring up 
overnight—goodness knows why—and 
the very policemen in the streets are 
helpless when it comes to asking for 
directions. 

Therefore, I say that New York 
wants primarily good plays. By that, I 
do not mean that it dotes upon the 
classics, or has very much interest in 
the educational value of its “attrac- 
tions.” It demands something logically 
amusing, something witty and clever, 
situations with a novel twist, charac- 
ters that have some element of original- 
ity. Lacking these, it will accept the 
good old play with the cast-iron tradi- 
tions, provided it be interpreted by 
actors whose methods are not as antique 
as the aforesaid traditions. But the in- 
anities that have been launched this sea- 
son could never have hoped for success, 
epidemic or no epidemic, war or no 
war. 

The dramatization, wholesale, of the 
very condition supposed to be responsi- 
ble for theatrical trouble, to wit, the 
war, was at least extraordinary. I have 
been much surprised to discover that 
the epidemic has not been dramatized. 
That seems strange. 

The play that appeared to answer 
the requirements of any theatrical sea- 
son most intelligently was, to my mind, 
“The Saving Grace,’ by Haddon 
Chambers, at the Empire Theater. This 
was neither faddy nor far-fetched nor 
overwhelmingly topical. It was a very 
simple play, exquisitely acted. It was 


not old-fashioned, for it made no spe- 
cialty of a “plot;” it had no axes to 
grind—a very valuable asset for any 
play—and its sole object was to enter- 
tain mildly, but persuasively. It was a 
play of character rather than of any- 
thing else. There was the English ex- 
army officer who had been snubbed be- 
cause he ran away with his colonel’s 
wife; there was the picture of the im- 
pecunious home which he dominated; 
there were his obsequious and charming 
wife, a blithely chatty young English- 
man, a comely English girl, and a pon- 
derous English society woman. 

Nothing very much happened, but 
there was a preponderance of lively and 
delightful dialogue, and gallons of good 
humor. This play had been written by 
Mr. Chambers for Cyril Maude, one of 
the very few actor managers who sur- 
round themselves with clever people. 
Here, of course, we wot little of the 
actor manager, but we have the all- 
pervading ‘star, who is permitted to 
boom his own role at the expense of all 
the rest. If anything, our star system 
is a trifle worse than the English actor- 
manager system. Not everybody can 
be an actor manager, but everybody can 
be—and, I think, is—a star. If an actor 
cannot secure an engagement on his 
merits,*he can.at least star on his de- 
merits, and he usually does. 

Cyril Maude is a capital actor. I 
have seen him a dozen times in London, 
in plays that he never did in this coun 
try—they were usually snapped up by 
John Drew—and he has rarely missed 
fire. He is not a dominant star. He is 
modest, retiring, and—well, he can look 
comfortable even when he is not in the 
center of the stage. He is always per- 
fectly willing to give over good scenes 
to the members of his company, and he 
likes a clever leading lady. He is such 
a capable actor that of course he has 
nothing to fear and can afford to appear 
with good actors, 


In “The Saving Grace,” there were 
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six people besides Mr. Maude, and each 
was an‘artist in some way or other. 
Miss Laura Hope Crews was delicious ; 
Miss Charlotte Granville is one of the 
finest “dowagers” the stage knows; 
Miss Annie Hughes, cast for a small 
role, has herself been a star; Cathleen 
Nesbitt, Edward Douglas, and William 
Devereux were all unusually excellent. 
Now, I submit that a production like 
this warms the cockles of one’s heart 
and places the theater where it belongs. 

But an influx of bad plays, such as we 
have had, inflicts irreparable injury 
upon the good plays. People hate to 
be “done.” They fear the worst, be- 
cause they have had such large doses of 
it. I do not know anything about the 
“business affairs” of “The Saving 
Grace,” or what happened to it, box- 
officily, but it was certainly a pleasure to 
see a play that aimed at the intelligence 
of its audience. 

Fresh from the charm of “The Sav- 
ing Grace,” critics and first nighters— 
those poor old first nighters, who suffer 
so acutely and who pay for that priv- 
ilege—were rushed to the new Selwyn 
Theater to see Miss Jane Cowl in “In- 
formation Please.” Neither the beau- 
tiful new Selwyn Theater nor Miss 
Jane Cowl could possibly have realized 
how appropriate the title of the play 
was. It contained one of those piti- 
fully illogical “heroines” who love their 
husbands devotedly and yearn to arouse 
their jealousy. This particular lady, 
upposed to be English in spite of her 
manners, actually ran away from Lon- 
don to New York with a Lothario in 
order to show her husband how much 
she loved him. He follows her to 
America, where she is “residing” at 
one of the most curious hotels ever 
staged, and her entire London house- 
hold drops into the New York cara- 
vanserai just as if it were round the 
corner, with no intervening ocean. In 
magnificent hotel, this extraor- 
“society” woman rings 


this 
dinary English 
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a fire alarm, for no other reason than 
to induce her husband to rush in and 
save her! That was supposed to be 
the big coup of the piece. Miss Cowl’s 
idea of an Englishwoman was perhaps 
the only humorous thing in the play be- 
cause it was so unintentionally droll. 
As she wrote the play herself, in col- 
laboration with Miss Jane Murfin, it 
may at least be said that her estimate 
of her own abilities was modest. See- 
ing “Information Please,” I could 
scarcely believe that it was only one 
night before that I had been enjoying 
the breeziness of “The Saving Grace.” 

Mr. Brady thought he would have a 
“‘go”’—excuse the inelegant expression, 
but it is more pardonable than it would 
appear to be—and produced a drama- 
tized motion picture that had seen serv- 
ice under the title of ‘““The Cheat.” For 
stage purposes, it was called “I. O. U.” 
As the pictures have been growing fat 
and prosperous by means of the drama, 
it seemed like justice that the tables 
should be turned for once at least. 

The “big scene” in “I. O. U.” was an 
accumulation of these circumstances: 
The more or less lovely heroine was a 
spendthrift, and had been called to ac- 
count by her adoring husband. Some 
society women had confided the funds 
of a certain club to her for safe-keep- 
ing, and in order to pay her debts, she 
had embezzled the funds and given 
man to invest in a 
“sure thing.” <A Oriental in 
Washington, where the  portentous 
events of the play were permitted to 
occur, yearned for this heroine. She 
appealed to him, and once he had told 
her that if she ever needed him in an 
emergency, he would be there with the 
goods. (Again I ask tolerance for an 
inelegant expression.) And she needed 
him. His name was Ramdah Sima— 
rather a cute little titke—and to his 
home she went. She needed him! She 
needed ten thousand dollars, and the 
sweet little dear offered to pay the price, 


them to a young 


certain 
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I dare say you know that, in the movies, 
the question of paying the price is con- 
stantly mooted. Heroines are simply 
invented to pay the price! So he gave 
her his check, and instantly she was 
repelled. She took the check, but re- 
fused to pay the price, not realizing ex- 
actly what it meant. The inference was 
that she had never been to the movies, 
and of course it was a ridiculous in- 
ference. Even her cook could have told 
her what the price was. 

Having refused to live up to her con- 
tract, she infuriated the natty Oriental. 
He took an iron used by his ancestors 
to brand all those who broke faith in 
any way. He plunged it into a flame 
until it was red-hot. Then he seized 
the “heroine” and branded her with the 
instrument upon the shoulder. She fell 


to the floor writhing in agony, shriek- 
ing and declaiming, until the arrival of 
her husband and her friend, who, turn- 
ing upon the Oriental, found that he 


had poisoned himself. 

Now I ask you plaintively whether it 
is likely that a public will grow wildly 
excited over such a tissue of preposter- 
ous incidents as “I. O. U.” set forth? 
Has the war, has the epidemic, has any 
conceivable condition anything to do 
with the approval of a play such as 
this? Can we at any time find people 
willing to pay to see a woman wriggling 
all over the floor in physical anguish 
caused by having been branded by a 
red-hot iron? 

The production of such a play is 
founded upon a radically wrong con- 
ception of theatergoers. I grant you 
that a public may be found for a series 
of very dramatic one-act plays, such 
as the Grand Guignol in Paris used to 
offer, but even then it is a caviare pub- 
lic. In the case of “I. O. U.” one sat 
all evening waiting for the lady to be 
branded, and regretting that it did not 
occur at eight-fifteen instead of eleven- 
fifteefi. It would have saved so much 
trouble if she had been branded early, 


Even if Leo Ditrichstein had been 
Cyril Maude, I doubt if he could have 
awakened much interest in the glu- 
tinous compound entitled “The Matinée 
Hero,” at the Vanderbilt Theater. Like 
Miss Cowl, he was part author of his 
own stellar vehicle—and, vehicularly 
speaking, it was a gig rather than a 
motor. It concerned the ambition of a 
“popular” actor to play Hamlet, to 
which course he was urged by an “ad- 
venturess” who broke up his happy 
home and made an awful idiot of him. 
And all the incidents were of the most 
banal description. 

I don’t think that actors and actresses 
should be allowed to write, or to help 
write, the plays in which they appear. 
Why shouldn’t they interpret the ideas 
of men and women who have something 
to create‘and whose mission lies in such 
creation? You may say that the actor 
knows what he can do.: But surely the 
playwright knows what he should do in 
order to be acknowledged as an actor. 
Mr. Leo Ditrichstein took his own 
measure, but it was not satisfactory, 
nor was he particularly complimentary 
to himself. He really is-a very good 
actor—a character actor—and he de- 
served something better than the senti- 
mental, foolish, and irresponsible “lead” 
in “The Matinée Hero.” 

Mr. John Barrymore, in Tolstoi’s 
“Redemption,” had some very strenu- 
ous melodramatic acting to offer, but 
the play itself, even with the-“Tolstoi” 
label, can scarcely be recommended as 
particularly worth while. To admit that 
you cannot appreciate Tolstoi in Eng- 
lish need not put you on bad terms with 
yourselfi—even though you be un- 
familiar with Russian. There is no 
more reason why we should revel in a 
particularly Russian drama than there 
would be for Russia to revel in a par- 
ticularly American drama. And I feel 
quite convinced that Russia wouldn't 
even give itself a chance to revel. 

As for the predigested matter con- 
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tained in the play called “A Stitch in _ three “Tommies,” invented by Captain 
Time,” at the Fulton Theater, I don’t Bruce Bairnsfather and Captain Ar- 
believe it would call for comment if thur Eliot, were made to permeate a 
there were no theater other than the series of sketches entitled “The Better 
Fulton in this “tuberosity of civilized ’Ole,” and this proved to be a witty and 
life.” It served to reintroduce to us amusing entertainment—not a play, by 
Miss Irene Fenwick, a little actress of any means, but something better. This 
some ability and “personality.” But was about the only instance the theater 
Miss Fenwick’s resources were heavily has had of the fact that even in this 
taxed by the stupidity of the material horrible war, there may be amusing in- 
assigned to her. One cannot make a_ cidents. It showed that the sense of 
silk purse from a sow’s ear. humor had not been shrapneled out of 


At the Greenwich Village Theater, all form. 





Robert Rudd Whiting 


Died October 15, 1918. 











ed RUDD WHITING, editor of this magazine for seven years, is 


dead. An earnest patriot, he gave his life for his country in time of war, 

as literally as any soldier under arms. He would have preferred to enter 
the army, but he was asked to join the Committee on Public Information, and 
left AINSLEE’s to go to Washington in April, 1918, as a dollar-a-year man. His 
duties were of a confidential nature, requiring finesse and an enormous ex- 
penditure of energy. He performed them with skill that impressed all with 
whom he was associated. In the late summer and fall, he accompanied an 
Italian mission on a nine-thousand-mile tour of shipyards and other government 
plants, notwithstanding that his physique was weakened by overwork. A cheer- 
ful and characteristic letter, dated October 4th, was received from him at this 


office. A few days later, he contracted Spanish influenza, followed by pneu- 


and succumbed on October 15th. 

most fruitful years of Robert Rudd Whiting’s life were given to 
IN ’s. He had a keen sense of what American readers want. There 
was probably no better judge of fiction than he, and he never permitted himself 
to be dazzled by a writer’s reputation. “Good stories by any authors, rather 
than any stories by good authors,” was one of the principles to which he stead- 
fastly adhered. As a result, AINsLEE’s already established reputation as a 
magazine that never printed a dull or a weak tale was enhanced during the 
period of his editorship. <A brilliant writer himself, most of his best work was 

published in our pages. 

Robert Rudd Whiting’s personality was full of charm. He was witty, 
as well as cultured and able; tactful, as well as just and decisive—a rare com- 
bination of qualities. His former associates are only a few among the many 
who loved him and feel a deep sense of loss in his death. 
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D° you remember the Christmas 

numbers of the old days? There 
was a Santa Claus on the cover, or per- 
haps an outdoors girl with snowflakes 
on her furs. The stories were gay and 
romantic; they never failed to strike 
the note of good cheer and human 
brotherhood. Trees laden with gifts, 
holly wreaths and mistletoe, illustrated 
the pages. They were charming, those 
old-fashioned Christmas numbers, and 
if you stop to think, you will realize it 
was not so long ago that they were 
still the vogue. Only five years back, 
in fact—up to the time when the world 
was overwhelmed by the tragedy of 
war. Small wonder that with men 


dying on the battlefield and women 


mourning at home, the “Christmas 
spirit” should have faded from the 
magazines. But this year—dare we say 
it without knocking wood ?—there is 
hope that peace may come before 
spring, and we have felt justified in giv- 
ing you some genuine Christmas fic- 
tion. Read “The Old Hypocrite,” by 
William Almon Wolff, in the present 
issue, and see what we mean. Then 
qirn to “The Token from the Arena,” 
By June Willard, and “Anne Hamel- 
ton’s Intrusion,” by Margaretta Tuttle, 
and enjoy two of the strongest love 
stories that this or any other magazine 
has published in many a long day. 
oe 


OR next month our plans include a 
complete novelette by Marie Con- 
way Oemler. It is called “Aurora Jane- 
way” and it deals with the tangled 
love affairs of an engaging set of char- 
acters, The curtain rises on a young 
man whose ways do not meet with the 
approval of a rich and dyspeptic uncle. 


The latter is interested in a peculiarly 
uninspired form of charity, and when 
he disinherits his nephew, he calls in a 
niece, Aurora Janeway, to manage his 
philanthropic ventures. Aurora is beau- 
tiful, clear-visioned, and efficient. The 
things that she does to her uncle’s 
establishment are a joy in the telling. - 
But she falls in love, of course. Every 
one in this surprising novelette falls 
in love—the piquant actress, Dolly 
Tredegar; Winny Davis Culpepper, the 
little Southern girl; the architect, Colin 
Murray—even the divinity student, 
Harkness, and Uncle Jordan himself. 
You are certain to like it, as you have 
always liked the Marie Conway Oem- 
ler stories published in AINSLEE’s. 
RL 


HE  short-fiction program for 
February is varied. There will be 
“The Girl From Hibbsville,” by Arthur 
Crabb, author of “Eyes,” “The Lot- 
tery,” and other recent successes; “II- 
lustrated,” a new Anne Hamelton story 
by Margaretta Tuttle; “The Golden 
Girl,” by Emily H. Callaway; and 
“Whom the Sea by Clement 
Wood. Finally, will be that 
rarest of magazine treats, a genuinely 
humorous short story. It is by Jessie 
E. Henderson and Henry J. Buxton, 
and is entitled “Wanted: a Blemish.” 
The authors succeed in “taking off” the 
foibles of a certain type of New Eng- 
land citizen and in making you laugh 
without hurting any one’s feelings. 
The last installment of “The Neg- 
lected Garden,” by Henry C. Rowland, 
will be published in February. It will 
be followed in March by a new serial 
by one of your favorites—May Edgin- 
ton, author of “Angels,” and so forth. 


Loves,” 
there 
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The Mellin’s Food Method of Milk Modifica- 


tion is the highest form of successful infant 


feeding. Those who study the care and feeding 


of their babies most carefully are using Mellin’s 
Food because they have proved it best. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
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"Chloroformed 
at 60....?' 


A famous surgeon, Dr. Osler, shocked the 
world when he was misquoted as having 
recommended chloroform for every one of 
60and over. Hisactualremark meant simply 
that many people let their body machinery 
run down—and that such people, through 
the lack of care, make their later years 


hardly worth living. e 
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These 
’ Club 
Feet 
Made 
Straight 
in Four 
Months 


I] Williams was born with Club Feet. 

ie ether treatment had failed, her mother 
ught her to the McLain Sanitarium, January 
P47, 1916, at 11 years of age. Four months later 
they returned home—happy. Read the mother’s 


“$100 a Week, Nell! 


Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They’ve made me Superintendent—and 
doubled my salary! Now we can have the com- 
forts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of—our own 
home, a maid for you, Nell, and no more worry- 
ing about the cost of living! 


‘‘The president called me in today and told me. 


Piast Annabell home, on May 19, 1916, with two 

graight and useful feet, Today she runs and 

plays as any child, We can't say enough for 
McLain Sanitarium and will gladly answer 

0, quiry. 

_ hire. ‘Morgen Williams, Higbee, Mo. 

This deformity was corrected without plaster 
is or general anaesthesia, 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

is private institution is devoted to the treat- 
oo of children and young adults afflicted with 
Ciub Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
Curvature, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc. | Our 
valuable book, ‘““Deformities and Paralysis,’’ with 
Book of References, free. 


He said he picked me for promotion three months 
ago when he learned I was studying at home 
with the International Correspondence Schools. 
Now my chance has come—and thanks to the 
I. C. S., I’m ready for it.”’ 


: Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosper- 

The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium ous homes because they let the International Correspond- 
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and better pay. You will find them in offices, shops, stores, 
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—everywhere. 
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Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
ete ing quite so 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, etc. cause it 

htens’”’ and tones the skin and 

riying tissue. No harm to ten- 

i Get an ounce package, 

follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 














sailors nes—a’ 
in’ with the rest of the Boys. It’s 
easy to learn to play your favorite 
instrument—won’ i 


Instruments shipped on free frial, 
Lyon & Healy,52-70 Jackson Blvd.,Chicago 











Cuticura Stops 
Itching an 
Saves the Hair 7 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 2 450, Talcum &. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept, B, Boston. 
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Helps put vim and renewed energy into the vem 
of the weak, run-down, pale and nervous. Oftes 
| increases their strength in two weeks’ time. If pe- 
| ple would only take Nuxated Iron when they fed 
| weak or run-down there are thousands who might 

readily build up their red blood corpuscles and in. 
| crease their physical energy. Nuxated Iron is now 
being used by over three million people annually, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
GET RID 


OF THAT FAT 


Free Trial Treatment on Regus 
Ask also for my ‘‘pay-when-reduced” 
offer. My treatment has often & 
duced at the rate of a pound a day, 
No dieting, no exercise, absolutdy 
safe and sure method. 


| 














Mrs. E. Bateman writes:— //ave takenyar 
treatment and it is wonderful how it redum, 
It does just as you say. I have reducdt 
J pound a day and feel fine. 
Mrs. Anna Schmidt writes:—J weighed 178 pounds before! 
started your treatment and I now weigh 138 pounds, Ya 
may print this ¥f you like. 
These are just examples of what my treatment 
can accomplish. Let me send you more prod 
at my expense. 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York =: = :: Desk Mi 


r EE ~ 


Violin, Hawaiian Guitar ' 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolla, Cornet or Banjo ee 

Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mai. 

upils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolip, Useies, 
Galtar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. Very ; 
charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee success OF no 
Complete outfit free. Write at once — no obligation. u 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 415, cHICAGD, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


fl ee a 
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8% Sf 


£5 me LI Feee rE 


DAMASKEENE 
RAZOR 


Smile as you shave—the 
Gem way for over a quarter 





Khaki 


mutA wee Service Outfit 


The man with aGEM smiles—however stiff his 
heard. Smiles over his GEM Service Out- 
fit in its neat, compact little khaki case—Smiles on 
the hike at its featherweight—Smiles in the trenches 
as he shows it to his comrades—Smiles because he 
knows that in that little case are seven of those 
wonderful GEM Blades, which guarantee a 


quick, comfortable shave any time, anywhere. 


Complete 
Compact 


of a century—wmillions 
of Gems now in use. 


$1.00 SE 


Complete 


Outfit with 
Trench Mirror $1.35 


Add 50e, to above prices, for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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Great Scot! DoI Look Like That? 


Guess I better change some of my habits 
among them coffee- drinking and try 


INSTANT POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 








